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DIOR tl f us not a Did not at least the Wisconsin half of 


~ r. ly member f the the Lhirty-second Division boast that 
div ns that ability to a man? As to duties, those 
! I ! time ere on epla ed | 
, m the A () | illin nbel ise task hich cat 
t i ried ne t farther aheld into the 
litt t to Ce p 1 wilderness of the S. O. S., trebl 
( T \ | nt trom the cene of re il ict it 
I 2 longing 3 pel dropped int the sea ot 
( Ie |} I al t e. ( ‘\ i 2 \ l , t at: doe » nN t itv a\ Ss it li t 
n minority who had the bring ripples, in time, to the = shore 
ppendages tor all tims Sudden ne day, when the earthquak- 
the optimistic fe ho had ing roar of barrages and the insistent 
n King the tat ream f air-raid ale? had merged 
1 the f sut it a isle] vith dim memories of. the past, when 
f than to attain. In vain we letters from home began with that buoy- 
| rq heations, real and selt ant phrase, “* Now that the war is over,” 
those empowered to the halt-forgotten application was un 
n n did we expectedly answered. [Lhe flin krench 
the signing of the armuist telegraph torm, languidly torn open, 
rht that the ere led a laconic, “Report Paris pre- 
t n for n n | 1 entel cCuUpLe 1 territ a 
| t iV nothing of the lhe change from the placidity of \lps- 
ore nder him girdled Grrene ble to Paris. In those days 
©. maintained that sphinxlik ue tal of the world.” was abrupt. The 
r which it had long been ted tyvv eething with aninternational 
Vhird Army seemed to have ch as even she had never before gaz 
the characteristics of a haught upé nin her history But with the Rhine 
boasting an inex attainable at last, one was in no mood to 
ng-list waste time among the pampered ofhcer 
a te tld dancing attendance on the Peace Con 
Lye nsidered which had as then ference, least of all those of us who had 


peaking of German? known Paris in the simpler, saner da 
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of peace, 
War strain 

The Gare de l'Est was swirling with 
that incredibl that limitless 
and headless confusion which had 
reigned in all important French railway 
stations for months past. Even in the 
sixteen months since I had first seen the 
station under war-time conditions and 
taken train to Chaumont, then sternly 
hidden under the incognito of G. H. OQ 
that confusion had trebled. Stolid 
Britons in khaki clamped their iron-shod 
long the floors like the hoofs 
of draft-horses. Buovant, youthful 
‘Yanks,’ not so unlike the ““Tommies”’ 
in garb as in manner, formed human 
whirlpools about the all but unattainable 
den of the punctilious American A. P. 
M. Through compact masses « 


Wal -shoe Sad 


f hort- 
zon blue squirmed insistent vee en sput- 
at every lunge. 
Relates thei cap 
with the rhythm of thei 
march, formed and broke and formed 
again. Italian soldiers, mishtted in 
crumple d and patche d dirty gray, 


tering some witty / 
Eddies of 


tassels waving 


troopers, 


strug- 
gled toward a far corner where stood two 
directly imported from their 
land, short, stubby rifle 
imposing three-cornered hats, and all. 
\t every last t, or hole in the wall, 


ral , 


own sunny 


stood long queues of civilians, chiefly 
French, with that uncomplaining pa- 
tience which a lifetime, or at least a war- 
time, of standing in line has given a race 
that by temperament and_ individual 
habit should be least able to display 


patie nce. 
stered in 


Flush-faced dowagers, uphol- 
their best somber garments, 
waddled hither and yon in generally vain 
attempts to get the scanty thirty kilos of 
to which war-time rules had 
reduced them, aboard the train they 
hoped to take. Wan, yet sarcastic, 
women of the working class juggled and 
buffeted their multifarious bundles tow- 
ard the platforms. Sprightly 

tripped through every opening in the 
throng, dodging collisions, yet finding 
time to throw at every 


teins. 


a coquettish smile 
Sammy,” irrespective of rank 
Well-dressed matrons appeared now and 
then, laboriously 
SIONS before 
had won 
their hats 


grinning — 


pushing their posses- 
them on hand-trucks they 
after struggles that had left 


awry and their tempers far 
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beyond the point where speech has am 
meaning; a few with happy, cynica 
faces at having won that far in the bat 
tle, only to form a new queue behind th 
already lengthy line of enforced patienc 
which awaited the good pleasure of bag 
gage-weighers, baggage-handlers, bag 
gage-checkers, baggage-payment receiv 
ing-clerks, chiefly of their own sex. Her 
and there a begrimed and earth-wear 
female porter, under an official cay 
bovinely pushed the laden hand-truck 
before her into the imperceptibly moving 
queues, with that supreme indifferenc: 
to the rights and comfort of others whic! 
couple S so strange ly with the social ana 
individual politeness of the French 
Once or twice there appeared even a 
male porter, likewise capped with the 
insignia so familiar and frequent befor 
the war, but sallow and fleshless now in 
comparison with his female competitors, 
and in all probability walking with d 
limp or shuffling on a half-useless leg. 
It would have been hard to find a plac 
where labor was so persistently expended 
in the face of insurmountable difficulties. 
\t the gate the uniformed, who had 
not been called upon to form queues for 
hours, if not for days, 
to have them stamped and viséd, to get 
a thousand things done that must mak: 
the life of a civilian without official back 
ing not unlike that of a stray cur in old 


time Constantinople, were again atro 
ciously favored. Yet here new humar 


"et re nde re d 
ress all but futile. 
however—but, 
ing the crush 
helter-skelter 
the railway 


any attempt at prog 
Once on the platform, 
alas! there was no escap 
and the goalless rush and 
that the half-anarchy ot 
system of France has 
brought about in the last supreme lung: 
of the war. The Nancy-Metz express 
even now, long after the signing of the 
armistice, there came a thrill at sight of 
that placard on the car-flanks—had 
ready been taken by storm. What shal 
it gain a man to have formed queue and 
paid his franc days before for a reserved 
ice if the corridors leading to it are s 
crammed and packed and crammed 
again with pillar-like poilus, garnished 
with equipment enough to stock a hard 
ware-store, with pack- and rifle-bearing 
\merican doughboys, with the lucky 
few who reached the gates early enough 


to get passports, 
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to worm their way into the scanty in- 
terstices left, that nothing short of 
machine-gun or trench-mortar can cleat 
him an entrance to it? 

Wise, however, 1s the man who uses 
his head rather than his shoulders, even 
in so unintellectual a matter as boarding 
a train. About a parlor-coach, stanchly 
defended by gendarmes, lounged a half- 
dozen American officers with that casual, 
self-satished air of those who “‘ know the 
ropes’ and are therefore able to bide 
their time in peace. A constant stream 
of harried, disheveled, bundle-laden 
would-be passengers swept down upon 
the parlor-car entrance, only to be po- 
litely but forcibly balked in their design 
by the gendarme, with an oily, “ Re- 
served for the French Staff.” It was 
a bit of tactful maneuvering. The 
platform clock had raised its hands to 
strike the hour of departure when the 
lieutenant who had offered to share his 
previous experience with me sidled cau- 
tiously up to the gendarme and breathed 
something in his ear, the only definite 
sounds of which I heard being, ‘“‘ Amer- 
ican secret service.’’ As a matter of fact, 
the words themselves produced little 
more visible effect than the amount of 
pure truth in the assertion. But the 


FRONT OF THE COLOGNE CATHEDRAL 


crisp new five-franc note deftly trans- 
ferred from lieutenant to gendarme 
brought about as quick and definite re- 
sults as does the whispe r of “ Bakshish”’ 
in an Arab ear. We sprang lightly up 
the guarded steps and along a corridor 
as clear of humanity as No Man’s Land 
on a sunny noonday. Give the French 
another year of war, with a few more 
millions of money-sowing allies scattered 
through the length and breadth of their 
fair land, and the back-handed slip of a 
coin will become as universal an open 
sesame as in the most tourist-haunted 
corner of Naple Ss. 

Another crisp note, as judiciously ap- 
plied, unlocked the door of a compatt- 
ment which showed quite visible evi- 
dence of having escaped the public wear 
and tear of war, due, no doubt, to the 
protection afforded it by those magic 
words, ‘‘ French Staff.””, But when it had 
quickly and quietly filled to its comfor- 
table quota of six, one might have gazed 
in vain at the half-dozen American unt- 
forms, girdled by the exclusive Sam 
Browne, for any connection with the 
French, staff or otherwise, than that con- 
nection which all good allies hold one to 
another. The train glided impercep- 
tibly into motion, yet not without carry- 
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ing to our ears the suppressed grunt of a 
hundred stomachs compressed by as 
many hard and unwieldy packs in the 
coach ahead, and ground away into the 
night, amid the shouts of anger, despair, 
and pretended derision of the throng of 
would-be travelers left behind on the 
platform. 

“Troubles over,” said my companion, 
as we settled down to such comfort as a 
night in a reasonably filled European 
train compartment permits. “Of course 
we'll be hours late, and there will be 
howling mob at every station as long as 
we are in France. But once we get to 
Metz the trains will have plenty of room; 
they'll be right on time, and all this 
mob- hghting will be over.” 

a ropaganda,” I mused, inwardly, 
noting that in spite of his manner, as 
American as his uniform, the lieutenant 
had a suspiciously (¢ — name and 
spoke with a hint of Teutonic accent 
We had long been trained to see propa- 
garda by the oily Hun in any suggestion 
of criticism, particularly the unfavorable 
comparison of anything French with 
anything German. Did food cost more 
in Paris than on the Rhine? Propa- 
ganda. Did some one suggest that the 
American soldiers, their fighting task 
hnished, felt the suggestion of a desire to 
see American shores again? Propaganda 
Did a French waiter growl at the inade- 
quacy of a ten-per-cent. tip? The 
Boche had surely been 
among the dish-handlers. 

[he same subsidized hand that had 
admitted us to the parlor-car had locked 
it agi un as soon as the last staff pass 
issued by the Banque de France—had 
been collected. Though hordes might 
beat with enraged fists, sticks, and heels 
on the coach, not even a corridor lounger 
could aboard to disturb our slum- 
bers. To the old and intrm 


propaganding 


W hich 


here stands for all beyond the age of 


thirty—even the comfortably filled com- 
partment of a French wagon de luxe is 
not an ideal ined in W hich to pass a long 
night. But as often as we awoke to un- 
ramp our legs and cramp them again in 
another position, the solace in_ the 
thought of what that night might have 
been, standing rigid in a car corridor, 
SW allowing and resw allowing the heated 
breath of a_ half-dozen nationalities, 
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jolte d and compre ssed by sharp-corne re 
packs and poilu hardware, unable to di 
engage a hand long enough to raise hand 
kerchief to nose, lulled us quickly t 
sleep again. The plight of our less fortu 
nate fellow-beings should, of cours: 
have left us hollow-eved with wakeful 
ness. There were women in those cruel 
packed 


ahe ad, not, we 


corridors and compartment 
trusted, Ame rical 
women, but women, for all that. A vot 
would certainly have given a decide 
majority in favor of letting some of thos 
harassed mortals find breathing-spa 
in our empty corridor. But war-tim 
necessity 1S not international; it 
closely, selfishly personal. A year, mo 
less, in shell-torn France had left th 
most soft- he arted of th: it hz ilf- doze nin 
American khaki strangely callous to suf 
fering, at least the suffering of others 
lo have opened the corridor to the 
traveling hordes would not merely hav 
filled it to impassable density; 1t would 
have disrupted our privacy; and con 
fort is too rare a thing in war-time to b 
wantonly jeopardized out of mere sent! 


ment. Be side S, the ke \ that had locke 
the coach had evidently remained 
Paris. 

Phe train was hours late. All 


are hours late in overcrowded, ove 
burdened France, with her long-uni 
paired lines of communication, her d 
pleted railway personnel, her insuthei 

worn-out rolling-stock struggling 1 
carry a trafhe that her days of pea 
never attempted. 

when we drew up at 


It was mid-morni 
Nancy, whereas tl 
time-table had promised to the inex 
perienced few who still put faith 
French hora to bring us there wl 
it was vet night. Here, too, the key tl 
had protected us for more than twel 
hours was found, or its counterpart p1 
duced by the station-master. [ pon « 
return from squandering the equivalk 
half-dollar in the station buffet { 
three inches of stale 
bread, 


and oravelly Wi 


smeared with something th 


might have been axle-grease mixed wit 
and tl 
privilege of washing it down with a bla 
liquid that was called coffee for want 

name, the storm had brok« 
It was only by extraordinary luck, con 
bined with strenuous physical exerti 


the sweepings of a shoe-shop, 


specific 





a 
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it we manhandled our way through 
he horizon-blue maelstrom that had 

irged into every available corner, in 
yrazen indifference to alleged staff privi- 
eges, back to the places which a com- 
anion, volunteering for that service, 
had kept for us by dint of something 
ittle short of actual warfare. 

From the mo- 
nent of crossing, 
1ot long after, the 
frontier between 
vhat was France in 
i914 and German 
Lorraine, things 
seemed to take on 

new freedom of 
movement, an or- 
derliness that had 
become almost a 
memory. The train 
vas still the same, 
et it lost no more 
time. With a subtle 
hange in faces, 
garb, and architect- 

e, plainly evident, 
though it is hard to 
ay exactly in what 

consisted, came 
smoothness that 
had long been di- 
orced from travel 
by train. There 
WaS a suggestion 
of calmness in the 
ir as we pulled 
nto M «¢ tzZ soon 
fter noon which recalled pre-war sta- 
ions. The platforms were ample and 

ghtly peopled, at least until our train 
egan to disgorge the incredible mul- 
titude that somehow had found ex- 
ting-place upon it. The station gates 


t 


gave exit more quickly than those of 


aris, though they seemed no wider, and 
every traveler was compelled to display 
iis permission for entering the city. The 

spect of things was still chiefly German. 
\long the platform were ranged those 
ime awe-inspiring beings whom the un- 
nitiated among us took to be German 
generals and_ field-officers instead of 
nere railway employees; wherever the 
eye roamed some species of J'erbote 
gazed sternly upon us. But the iron hand 
had lost its grip. Partly for conven- 
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ience’ sake, partly in retaliation for a 
closely circumscribed journey years be 
fore through the land of the Kaiser, 
had gone out of my way to descend from 
the train by a window. What horror the 
undisciplined barbarism would have 
evoked in those other years! Now the 
heavy faces under the pseudo-generals’ 
. Caps gave no gfri- 
mace of protest, 
presaging sterne! 
measures, not even 
a shadow of surprise 
flickered across 
them. The grim- 
featured Verboten 
signs remaine a 
placidly expression- 
oe like dictators 
removed from 
power and ofhce by 
some force too high 
above them to make 
a show of feelings 
worth while. 

The French had 
a | read y come to 
Metz. One recog- 
nized that at once 
in the endless 
queues formed at 
every guichet. One 
made doubly sure 
of it at sight of a 
harried and tem- 
perament - harassed 
official in’ horizon 
blue floundering in 
a tempest of paperasses, a whirlwind 
of papers, ink, and unfulfilled inten- 
tions, behind the wicket, earnestly 
bent on doing his best and doing it 
quickly, yet somehow making nine mo- 
tions where one would have sufhced. 
But most of the queues melted away 
more rapidly than was the Parisian cus- 
tom; and as one moved steadily nearer, 
to consign his baggage or to buy his 
ticket, one noted that the quickened 
progress was due to a slow but method- 
ically moving German male, still in 
his held gray. We had come to the 
meeting-place of temperament and Ord- 
nung—system. Both have their value, 
but there are times and places for both. 

I m:z ike no apology for the Boche. His 
name is as much anathema to me as to 
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any W ho have stood aghast at his crimes 
during the bloody vears behind us. But 

devil his due, if 
For, in spite of my 
apprenticeship to censorship 


| propose to give the 
*e 

any accrues to him. 

war-time 
and propaganda, those twin sciences of 
mixing the public’s pap in exactly the 
proportions that experts assert set best 
on its infantile stomach, I have not been 
cured of taking things as they 
without any foreformed hypothese Sasa 
skeleton for which to seek flesh. Let us 
push on, then, into the land of mystery, 


come, 


gazing about us with clear but unpreju- 
dic d eves 

Among the bright hopes that had 
gleamed before me since turning my face 
toward the fallen enemy was a hot bath 
fo win so unwonted a luxury tn Paris 


was, in the words of the French, toute une 
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in fact, an all but endless sto: 
In the first place, the extraordinary di 
sire must a Saturday. In tl 
heater must not ha 
fallen out of practice during its week 

disuse In the third place, one mit 

make that no other guest on tl 
same floor had laid the same soapy pla 
with:n an hour 


} re 


aw ait 
second plac e, the 


sure 


fore or aft, of one’s o\ 
chosen time. Fourthly, one must ha 
put up at a hotel that boasted a bat} 
tub, in itself no simple feat for th 
forced to live on the rT own honest ear’ 
Fifthly but life is too short ar 
paper too expensive to enumerate all tl 
incidental details that must be brought 
together in harmonious concordance b 
fore one actually and physically got 
hot bath in Paris, after her four year 
and more of struggle to ward off the Hu 
As to running down that 
luxury elsewhere 
France, it could be don 
but it called for 
patience and persevel 
ance than the 
man possesses. 

But in Germany 
was it only subtle pro 
aganda again, the pe! 
sistent rumor that hot 
ba t h Ss were of dail 
occurrence and withu 
reach of the popul 
At any rate, 
took stock enough in 
to let anticipation pla 
on the treat 1n_ stor 
when | should be set 
tledin Germany. ‘Then 
all atonce my eyes We 
caught by two mag 
words above an art 
pointing farther dow: 
the station corrid 
Incredible! Some OI 
had had the bright id 
of providing a meat 
right here in the statio! 
of removing the grin 
ot travel at once. 

A COZY bath-roo1 
its ‘““hot’’ water act 
ally hot, was all rea 
in a twinkling 


Ings. 


mort 


averag 


purse? 








THE STATUE OF 


FREDERICK IIl OVERTHROWN AT 


that 1S, except the so: 


METZ There was nothing 
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decalogue, rumor had it, that the 
sermans would not violate for a bar of 
ap Luckily, the hint had reached me 
efore Our Commissary in Paris was out 
| reach Yet, soap or no soap, the 
ypulation managed to keep itself as 
resentable as the rank and fle of 
vilians in the land behind us. The 
yuscular young 

irber who kept 
nop a door Or 

vO bevond was 

Spi k and —— 
pan as any I 
membered in- 
isting my per- 
ynal appt arance 
» in all France. 
l¢ had, too, that 
ndefinable 
ymething which 
n army slang 1s 
illed “snappy,” 
nd one settled 
vn in his chair 
th the genuine 
elaxation that 
mes with the 
wct1ousness of 
rendering to 


the ministrations 


one who 
nows his trade. 
He answered a 


lestion put 1n 
Krench readily 
en ugh, but he 
vered it in 
German, which 
uught up an- 


ther query, this time in his mother- 
ngu 
“Nein,” he replied, “I am French 
through and through, way back for 
enerations. My people have always 
een born in Lorraine, but none of us 
inger ones speak much French.” 
Yes, he had been a German soldier. 


He had worn the Feldgrau more than two 
ears, in some of the most bloody bat- 
tles on the western front, the last two 
gainst Americans. It seemed uncanny 
to have him deftly flourishing a razor 
ibout the throat of one of those whom, 
i very fe Ww weeks be fore . he was in duty 
ound to slay 

‘And how do the people of Metz 





AMERICAN DOUGHBOYS MAKING AN EXCURSION 
DOWN THI 


really like the change?” | asked, striving 
to imply by the tone that | preferred a 
genuine answer to a diplomatic evasion 

Ja, sehen Sie,” he began, slowly, re 
whetting his razor, ““Il am French. My 
family has always looked forward to the 
day when France should come back to 
us. A-aber’’—in the slow guttural was 

just a hint of dis- 

—— illusionment 

“they have such 
different ideas of 
order, of  disci- 
pline. ‘They are 
a wise people, the 
French, but they 
seem to make so 
much work ot 
simple matters. 
And they have 
such curious 
rules.” 

“Yet, on the 
WwW hole, Metz 
would rather be 
French than 
German?” 

Like all perfect 
barber-conversa- 
tionalists, he 
spaced his words 
in rhythm with 
his work, neve 
losing a stroke: 

“We have 
much feeling for 
the French. 

RHINI There was. much 
flag-waving., 
much singing of 
the ‘Marseillaise.” As to what we would 
rather do—what have we to say about it! 

“Atrocities? Yes, I have seen some 
things that should not have been. It 1S 
war. here are brutes in all countries. 
You saw that engineer who was in this 
seat before you? He delivers engines to 
the Allies. And the last time they gave 
him a black eye, and he didn’t want to 
go any more. And I myself have at least 
seen a German colonel shoot one of his 
own men for killing a wounded man on 
the ground.” 

Che recent history of Metz was plainly 
visible in her architecture; ambitious, 
extravagant, often tasteless buildings 
shouldering aside the humble remnants 
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of a French town of the Middle Ages 
lhe atmosphere of the town was still 
German, in spite of the Hoods of horizon 


bine in ne streets; heavy, a trifle sour, 


nothing chic; recalling Manchester, even 
n the rawness of its weather lhe 
skaters down on a pond before the 
promenade not merely spoke German; 
they had not even the Latin prace of 
movement But Metz was no longer 


Germany In spite of the youths in the 


ugly round cap without vizor we had 
SO long associate d with prisoners of Warl, 
in spite of the German street and shop 
signs, there was a subtle atmosphere one 
could not escape as a remindet th it the 
capital ot Lorraine had returned to 


France Kirst it came in petty little 
change Ss, hastily and crudely made. \ 
papel / pasted over an Eingans 
cut in stone \ sign-board pointing ] 
ly above an olde one reading \ 7 } 
Trier. street names had not been 
changed, but they had been translated; 
R tra was now rue du Rhin as 
well. long the front of a huge brown- 
stone building a strip of white cloth an- 
nounced, R bligq Fra r 

l rapl 7 


lhe French made no secret of thet 
conviction that Metz had returned to 
them for all time. Already they had 
begun to make permanent changes. But 
many little touches of the paternal gOV- 
ernment that had so hastily fled to the 
eastward were still doing duty as if 
nothing out of the ordinary had hap- 
pened. The dark-blue post-boxes still 
announced themselves as Briefka 
and bore the fatherly reminder, Brief- 

} } nd Idd } Al rgessen Do 
not forget stamps and address). At 
least, the simple public could be trusted 
to write the letter without its attention 
Where 
crowds were wont to collect, detailed 
directions stared them in the face, in- 
stead of leaving them to scramble and 


being called to that necessity. 


guess, as 1s so often the case in our own 
country with its boasted efficiency 

\ considerable number of shops were 
( n?ala Tr , which would have 
been “Out of Bounds” to the British or 
“Of Limits” to our own doughboys. 
Others were merely branded Maison 
{llemande, which meant that Allied sol- 
diers might still trade there, if they 


chose. It might have paid, too, f 


nearly all of them had voluntarily add: 


the confession, Liquidation Tota Or 
such proprietor announced his Ma 

Principale a Strassbourg: he certain 
was “S. QO. L.’’—which is armyese f 
something like “Sadly out of luck.” | 


fact, the Germans were being polit: 
but frmly crowded eastward. As the 
clearance sales left an empty shop 
| rench me¢ rchant quickly moved In, al 
the Boche went home to set the alarn 
clock. For with a strictness of proc 
ure that their wat experience certain 
justified, the French not only forbad 
him to take with him more than tw 
thousand marks as an adult, and fy 
hundred for each child —and der D 

Gott knows a mark is not much mons 
nowadays—but obliged him to take 
train leaving at 5 A.M. 

On the esplanade of Metz there on 
stood a huge bronze equestrian statu 
Frederick III, gazing haughtily dow 
upon his serfs. Now he lay broker 
headed in the soil beneath, under tl 
horse that thrust stiff legs aloft, as on 
battle-held. So rude and sudden h 
been his downfall that he had carri 
with him one side of the massive ston 
and-chain balustrade that had once pt 
tected his pedestal from plebeian « 
tact. Farther on was a still more 
pressive sign of the times. On the bi 
of a knoll above the lake where tl 
skates rang, an immense bronze of t1 
ex - Kaiser, as he fain would ha 
looked, had been deposed by a hug 
statue of a poilu, hastily daubed, 
artistic for all that, with the careless 
sure lines of a Rodin. The Kaiser’s g: 

strangely enough—had been turn 
toward Germany, and the bombast 
phrase of dedication had, with Fren 
sense of the fitness of things, been | 
untouched—F rricht Yan 
haren Vol Even “‘his grateful peopl: 
strolling by now and then in pairs 
groups, could not suppress an occasio! 
smile at the respective positions of de 
cation and poilu. For the poilu gaz 


») a 


} 


toward his beloved France, with th 
far-seeing eves that all his tribe ha 
and beneath him was his war slog 
purged at last of the final three Ictters 
had bled so freely to efface—On / 

A German ex-soldier, under the c 























AMERICAN NURSES ENTERTAINING AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS ON A TRIP UP THE RHINE 


mand of an American doughboy, re- 
checked my trunk in less than a minute. 
The train was full, but it was not 
crowded. Travelers boarded it in an 
orderly manner; there was no erratic 
scrambling, no impassable corridor. We 
left on time and maintained that ad- 
vantage to the end. It seemed an an- 
achronism to behold atrain-load of Amer- 
ican soldiers racing on and on into the 
land of the Boche, pe rfectly at ease be- 
hind a German crew that did its best to 
make the journey as comfortable and as 
swiftas possible and succeeded far beyond 
the expectations of the triumphant in- 
vaders. In the first-class coach, Ré- 
ree pour Militaires, which had been 
turned over under the terms of the 
irmistice, all was in_ perfect working 
rder. Half voiceless with a cold caught 
n the unheated trains on which I had 
hivered my way northward from Greno- 
ble, | found this one too hot, and was 
torced to lower a window. ‘ hat called 
ittention to the fact that Germany had 
been obliged to husband her every scrap 
f leather; the window tackle now was 
t woven hemp. Only one detail sug- 
gested bad faith in fulfilling the armistice 
terms; the heavy red-velvet stuff cover- 
ng the seats had been hastily slashed 
Vou. CXXXIX.—No. 830.—20 


off, leaving us to sit on the burlap under- 
covering. Probably some independent 
railway employee had decided to lev yon 
the enemy while there was yet time, for 
the material of a gown for his daughter 
or for his Mddchen. Later journeys 
showed many a seat similarly plundered. 

A heavy, wet snow was falling when 
we descended at Treves—or Trier, as 
you choose. It was late, and I planned 
to dodge into the first hotel. I had all 
but forgotten that I was no longer 
among allies, but in the land of the 
enemy. The American M. P. who de- 
manded my papers at the gate, as his 
fellow did, even less courteously, of all 
civilians, ignored the word “hotel” and 
directed me to the billeting - office. 
Salutes were snapped at me wherever 
the street-lamps made my right to them 
visible. The town was brown with 
American khaki, as well as white with 
the sodden snow. At the baize-covered 
desk of what had evidently once been a 
German court-room an officer glanced 
at my orders, ran his finger down a long 
ledger page, scrawled a line on a billet- 
ing-form, and tossed it toward me. Only 
then did we note that the woman who 
had been commanded to house me bore 
the same name as I. 
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13¢ yond the Porta Nigra, the ancient 
Roman gate which the would-be Ro 
mans of to-day—or yesterday 
carefully preserved, | lost my Way 1n the 

\ German civilian 
| caught myself won- 





have SO 


blinding whiteness. 
vas approaching. 

dering if he would refuse to answer, and 
whether I should stand on my dignity 
as one of his conquerors if he did. He 
seemed flattered that he should have 
been appealed to for information. He 
waded some distance out of his way to 
leave me at the door I sought, and on the 
wav he bubbled over with the excellence 
ot the Ame rican When he 
had left me | rang the door - bell 
result. | de- 


soldic I 


S¢ veral times without 
cided to adopt a stern attitude and 
pounded lustily on the massive outer 


door, frst with fists, then with heels. At 
length a window ibove opened and al 
querulous female voice demanded, “ We 
” "To be sure, it was near mid 
ight, but was I not for once demanding, 
rather than requesting, admittance!’ | 
trove to give my voice the peremptori 
ness with which a German othcer would 
have answered, “American ofhcer, bil 
le ted On | rau I ran k 
quick reply, 


} 


) / } r,”’ came the 
in almost honeyed tones. 


MONTHLY 





MAGAZINI 


Lhe household had not yet gone to 
bed [It consisted of three women, of a 
many generations, the youngest of whom 
had come down to let me in. Before we 
reached the top of the stairs she had 
begun to show solicitude for my comfort 
Exce pt that | Was not embraced, | could 
hardly have been more warmly received 
had | suddenly walked in on anothe1 
Franck family, Atlantic. Thi 
mothe hastened to arrange the easiest 
chair for me before the fre; the grand 
mother doddered toothlessly at me fron 
her corner behind the stove, the family 


across the 


cat was already caressing my boot-top 
Nor was all this solicitude duc to o 
similarity of name, for I had not yet 
mentioned it. When I did, we failed t 
establish a family connection 

‘You must have something to eat!” 
cried the second of the trio. 

“Don’t trouble,” | protested. “| had 
dinner at Metz.” 

“Yes, but that was four 
yes and milk at le ast! 


y 
Ss 


hve hour 


ro. some 


Av 


thought there were none in Germany.” 


“9 } mother. with 
sage glance rs 


for them, and can get there. 
| came on the 


rephed the 

“af you know whe re to low kK 
| have ju 
been out in the country. 











REAR OF THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING 
OF CIVILIANS WAITING TO GET FROM 





AT COBLENTZ, WITH THE USUAL MOB 


THE AMERICANS PERMISSION TO TRAVEIL 


( 
“Eggs,” I queried, “and milk? | 
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me train you did But it is hard 
get much. | very one goes out 
uring the country now. And One 
nust have money. \n eyy, one mark. 


Before the war they were never so much 
dozen.” 

The eggs were fresh enough, but the 

ilk was decidedly watery, and in place 
f potatoes there was some sort of a 
ellied turnip, wholly tasteless. While | 
ite, the daughtet talked incessantly, the 
mothet how and then throwing In a 
word, the grandmother nodding ap- 
proval at intervals, with a wrinkled 
mile All male members of the family 

id been lost in the war, unless one 
yunts the second hancé of the daughter, 

ww an othcer “‘over in Germany,” as 
he put it. When I started at the ex- 
pression she smile d. 

“Yes, here we are in America, you see. 
Lucky for us, too. There will never be 
ny anarchy and robbery here, and over 
there it will get worse. Anyway, we 
don’t feel that the Americans are real 
cnemies is 

“No?” | broke in. “Why not?” 

*Acl ; she said, ev sively, throwing 

head on one side; “they oS they. 
Now if it had been the French, 
the British, who had occupied Trier! 

\t first they were very easy on us 
* (one felt the German religion of 
liscipline in the phrase). “* The Amer- 
cans arrived on December Ist, at noon, 
and by evening every soldier had a sweet- 
heart. The newspapers raged. It was 
shameful, they declared, for German 
maidens to accept from the invaders 
boxes of biscuit, bars of chocolate, or 
even bars of soap. But patriotism fights 
losing battle against the hunger and 
leprivation of years. Besides, the wat 
| don’t know what has come Ove! 

he German woman since the war!” 

“But now the American: are stricter,” 
he continued, abruptly changing the 
ubject; “‘and there are new laws that 
forbid us to talk to the Americans—on 
the street, and Ss 

German laws?” I interrupted, 
thoughtlessly, for, to tell the truth, my 
nind was wandering a bit, thanks either 

the heat of the porcelain stove at my 
lbow or her garrulousness, equal to that 
ot any méridionale from southern France. 

Vein. It was ordered by General 


Pershing.” She pronounced it Pear 
Schang. 

Stupid of me, but my change from the 
land of an ally to that of an enemy had 
been so abrupt, and the evidences of 
enmity so slight, that it had been hard 
to realize that it Was our own com- 
mander-in-chief who was reigning now in 
rier. I covered my retreat by abruptly 
putting a question about the Kaiser. 
Demigod that | had always found him 
in the popular mind in Germany, I felt 
sure that here, at le ast, | should touch a 
vibrant chord. lo my Surprise, she 
screwed het face up into an expression 
of disgust and drew a finger across her 
throat. 

“That for the Kaiser!’ she snapped. 
“Of course, he wasn’t entirely to blame; 
and he wanted to quit in 1916. But the 
rich people, the Krupps and the like, 
hadn’t made enough vet. He didn’t, at 
least, need to run away. If he had 
stayed in Germany, as he should have, 
no one would have hurt him; no living 
man would have touched a hair of his 
head. Our Crown Prince? Ach! the 
Crown Prince is leichtsinnt light- 
minded}. 

“Of course, it is natural that the Brit- 
ish and French should treat us worse 
than the Americans,” she went on, un- 
expectedly harking back to an earlier 
theme. “They used to bomb us here in 
Trier, the last months. I have often had 
to help Gri SSn Le rdown into the cellar mn 

“Grossmutter’’ smirked confirmation 

“but that was nothing compared to 
what our brave airmen did to London 
and Paris. Why, in Paris they killed 
hundreds night after night, and the peo- 
ple were so wild with fright they tram- 
pled one another to death In trying to 
hnd refuge—”’ 

*T was in Paris myself during all the 
big raids, as well as the shelling by 
Grosse Bertha,” | proteste d,‘‘and I assure 
you there was seldom great damage—”’ 

‘Ah, but they cover those things up so 
cleverly,” she re plic d, quickly , not in the 
slightest put out by the contradiction. 

‘There is one thing that the Amer- 
icans do not do well,” she rattled on, 
with another abrupt change. “They do 
not make the rich and influential stand 
their fair share. They make all the peo- 
ple [das Volk\ billet as many as thei 
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houses will hold. but the rich and the 
theials arrange to take in very tew, in 
Theil big house And it 1 the anv i 
belore the Wal ended, with the tood 
he rich still have plenty of food that 
they got through a tricky 
methods|, and the Americans do not 
search them. Children and the sick ar 


supposed to vet milk 


i ; and d bit ot good 
bread, Ol 


Yet (,? 

here 1s so ill she annot digest the wal 

bread, and till she 

rich get all the 

have ho 

what the 
| did 


(me rican 





wiebach 


must eat it, for the 
bette! bread, 


cannot get her 


an : as Wwe 
influence, we 
rules allow.” 

know 


administration of 


the 
occupied 
territory to remind her that food-ration 
ing was still entirely in the hands of thi 
officials. | did know, however, 
how prone conquering armies are to keep 
up the old inequalities; 


not vet enough of 


native 


how apt the con- 
upon the “influential 
to take high places in the low al 


administration; and that “influential 


} 
queror 1s to call 


CITIZE ns” 


citizens”’ are not infrequently so because 
they have been the most grasping, the 
most selfish, even if not actually dis 
nonest It Is not the conqut ror s place 
to interfere in those trictly local mat 
ters, SOM may Sav. Perhap lot, 
and vet 


Midnight had struck 
shown into the guest-room, with a triple, 
“Gute Nacht. Schlaf S ~ The 
stiff wooden bedstead Was of course, a 
bit too short, and the triangular bolster 
and two large pillows, taking the place 
of the round French fraversin, had to be 
reduced to American But the 
room was speckless, several minor details 
of comfort had been arranged with 
motherly care, and as I slid down under 
the feather tick that does duty as quilt 
throughout Germany, my feet encoun- 
tered—a hot flat-iron! I had not felt so 
old the day I first on long 
trousers! 

My conscious 
wonder whether the 
[rier were not, perhaps, 7 
a bit with thei 
friendliness, of contentment at our pres- 
Some of it had been a bit thick. 

Che breakfast next morning consisted 
of coffee and bread, with more of the 
tasteless turnip jelly. All three of the 


when | Vas 


tastes. 


since put 


last reflection was a 


stringing” us 


aggressive 


ence 


good citizens of 


show of 
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ingredients, however, were only in nami 
what they purported to be, 
Ersatz, oO1 ubstitute,” for the real 
article Lhe cotfee was really roasted 
orn, and gave full evidence of that fact 
by its insipidity, but Frau 
served me real sugar with it. 


Cat h be Ing 


Franck 
he bread 

what shall one say of the German wat 
bread that will make the picture dark and 
heav\ and indigestible enough? It Wa 
cut from just such a loaf as | had seen 
gaunt German prisoners hugging unde 
one arm as they came blinking up out of 
their dugouts at the point of a dough 
boy bavone t, and to say that such a lo 
seemed to be half sawdust and half mud 
that it was heavier than any adobe bricl 
and far darker, and that its musty sce 
was all but overpowering, would be f 
too mild a statement, and the compat 
son an insult to the mud brick. Fr: 
Franck claimed it was made of potatos 
and bad me al. 
charitable. 
which |, by 
food, 
of disgust, 


( hie fly 


wonde I the \ quit! 


[ am sure she 
Yet this atrocious substan 


Was Ove 


no means unaccustomed t 
with a shudd 
the German masses had been 
subsisting on since 1915 N 
lhe night before tl 


strange tasted once 


bread had been tolerable, having be 
brought from the countt but tl 
three women had stayed up munching 


that great delicacy until the last mor 
had disappeared. 
lhe snow had left the trees of T1 


their winding-sheets, b 
the streets had already been cleaned and 
swept, recalling Paris by contrast. I f 
strangely at home. 


beautiful in 


[t seemed queer, t 


after sixteen months of similar exper 
ence in France a matter of course, to 
able to ask one’s way of an American 


policeman on every corner of this anci 
In the past eight Ve 
| had been less than two in my nat 
land, vet | had a feeling of knowing t 
\merican better than before; 
to take him out of his environment 1 


German town. 


ever 


see him in close-up perspective, a 
were. He, too, Was perfectly at he I 
here. Now and then a group of sch 
girls playfully bombarded an M. P. with 
snowballs, and if he could not sh 
back some genuine Germ 

he at least said something that 


across. 


jest in 


The populace gave us our 
half of the sidewalk, some making a lit 














to wearers of 


hak | 


the French mili 
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oluntary motion as if expecting an 
fhcer to shove them off it entirely, in 


the orthodox Prussian manner. Street- 


ars were free to wearers of the Sam 
Browne; enlisted men paid the infini- 
simal fare with much good-natured 
oshing”’ ot the solemn conductor, 
ith his colonel’s uniform and his sack- 


ful of pewter 


ons 


hey were cheerful enough in spite of 
what ought to have been a humiliz iting 
experience, possibly because of an im- 
pression | heard one hoarsely whisper to 
another, ““Oh, they'll go home in an- 
other six months; an American ofhcet 
told me so.” Evidently some one had 
been ‘“‘fraternizing,” as well as_ re- 
ceiving informa- 
tion which the 





On railway 
rains tickets 
ere wholly a 
hing of the past 


( the 
order ct Lor- 
aine one paid 


fare, once 

n Germany 
proper one had 
nly tosatisfy 
he M. P. at the 
ite to journey 
n\ where in the 
upied area. 

\t the imposing 
building out of 
which the Ger- 
mans had been 
chased to give 
piace tO OUul Ad 
inced G. H iF 
{ had been Or- 
dered on to Cob- . 
lentz, but I found ——EEE 





h eads of th e 
Peace Confer- 
ence had not yet 
gained. 

The Schnellzug 
was a real ex- 
press. It was like 
the ride from 
Albany to New 
York. Now and 
then we crossed 
the winding 
Moselle, the 
steep, plump hills 
of which were 
planted clear to 
their precipitous 
crests with order- 
ly vineyards, 
each vine care- 
fully tied to its 
stalk. For mile 
after mile the 
hills were ter- 
raced, eight-foot 
walls of cut stone 
holding up a four- 








me to trans- 
smilitary 

to the eX 
of bringing ‘Gr mutter’ a loaf of 
hite bread and a can of condensed milk 
m our commissary, to repair my 
lamage to th family rations, be fore 


hurrying to the station. ‘“‘Yank” M. 


P.s now sustained the contentions 

the /J’erboten signs, instead of letting 
them waste away 1n impotence, as in the 
French area. All the important Paris 
papers were on sale at the station kiosk. 
\ boy marched up and down the platform, 
pushing a convenient little news-stand on 
wheels. Che Cal | entered was Tre- 


erved for Allied officers, vet several 
man civilians rode in It unmole sted. 

| could not but wonder what would have 
ippened had conditions been reversed. 


FORCED TO FRATERNIZE 


foot patc h of 
earth, paths for 
the workers snak- 
ing upward between them. The system 
was almost exactly that of the Peruvians 
under the Incas, far apart as they were, in 
time and place, from the German peasant. 
Phe two civilizations could scarcely have 
compared notes. But then, hunger and 
over - popul: ition breed stern necessity 
the world over, and with similar neces- 
sity, as with similar experience, it 1s no 
plagiarism to have worked out the prob- 
lem in the same way. Between the vine- 
yards, in stony clefts in the hills useless 
for cultivation, orderly towns were 
tucked away, clean little towns, still 
flecked with the snow of the night be- 
fore. Even the French officers beside us 
marveled at the cleanliness of the towns 


IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 





YS CROWDING 


Boche, and pictured the extraordinary 
physical comforts of the he adquarte rs of 
their area, Mainz I mean Mayence. 

Heavy American motor - trucks 
pounded by, along the already dusty 
road beside us, alternating now and then 
with a captured German one, thi 
Kaiser’s eagles still on its flanks, but 
nonchalant Ame rican 
doughboy, its steel tires making an up- 
roar that could be plainly heard aboard 
the racing express. Long freight-trains 


driven now by a 


occasionally rattled past in the opposite 
direction. With open-work 
stubby little cars marked 

“Essen,” “ Breslau,” “* Brussel,’ and the 
like, a half-dozen employees perched in 
the cubbvholes on the car ends at regu- 
lar intervals; they were 

engine to lack of caboose 
now and the na huge gray box-« ar sten- 
ciled **U. S. A.”’ towered above 
Boche fellows like 


side a string of 


whe i ls, 
* Posen,” 


German from 
except that 


its puny 

a mounted guard be- 
prisoners Chere will 
still be a market for ofhcers’ uniforms in 
Germany, though their military urge be 
completely emasculated—for  othcers’ 
caps particularly. Even the simpie 
brakemen of these freight-trains looked 
like lieutenants or captains; a major in 
appearance proved to be a station-guard, 


AROUNI 





» OUR AUTO AT 


U'SSELDORI 


a colonel sold tickets, and the station 
mastel could easily have passed for 
Feldmarschall. Some did, in fact. For 
when the “Yanks” first occupied the 
region many an ofhcer complained that 
German ofhcers were not saluting them 
as required by orders of the Army of 
Occupation. Investigation disclosed th 
harmless identity of the imposing “oth 
cers”’ in But the rule wa 
amended to include any one in uniform; 
we could not be wasting our time finding 
out whether the wearer of a general’s 
shoulder-straps the recent com- 
mander of the Fourth Army Corps or the 
town crier. So that to-day Allied officers 
are saluted by the police, the fremen, 
the mailmen—including the half-grown 
ones who carry spe cial-de livery letters 
and even the “white wings.” 

These haughty Eisenbahnbeamten take 
their from plain Amer- 
ican doughboys; take them unquestion- 


question. 


Was 


orders now 


ingly, with signs of friendliness, with a 
docile, uncomplaining—shall I say fatal- 


ism? The far-famed German discipline 
has not broken even under occupation; 
it carries on as persistently, as doggedly 
\ conductor passing through 
our car reminded me of a “hobo” ex- 
perience out in our West back in the 


as ever. 
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early days of the century. Armed train-  getic, square-headed Boche who sidled 
men had driven the summer-time har- so gently past us. My fellow-officers 
vest of free riders off their trains for found them cringing, detestably servile. 
more than a week, until one day so great ‘“‘Put a gun in their hands,” 


said one, 
a multitude of ‘‘boes’” had collected in 


“and you'd see how quick thei charac- 


a water-tank town of Dakota that they ter would change. ... It’s awhole damned 
took a freight completely by storm, from nation crying, ‘Kamarad!’—playing ’pos- 
ow-catcher to caboose. And the blood- sum until the danger is past.” 

thirsty, fre-eating brakeman who picked Probably it was. But there were times 
his way along that train, gently request- when one could not help wondering if, 


ing the uninvited railroad guests to after all, there was not sincerity in the 
‘Give us a place for a foot there, pal, assertion of my guide of the night before: 
won't you please?’ had the selfsame “We are done; we have had enough 
expression on his face as did this apolo- at last.” 


Life’s Loveliness 
BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


ar TIMES the abundant beauty of the world 


Makes my heart tremble and ache. 
Sometimes, when summer’s banners are unfurled, 
Or autumn’s glory on the winds is tossed and whirled, 
[ think my heart will break. 


For loveliness is often too great to bear. 

Trees laced at twilight, how they lift me up 
lo the fat heights of heaven! And winds that sti 
At evening bid my soul with God confer. 

I drink the beauty of the world as from a cup. 


Why should I almost weep when I behold 

[he quiet moon, a ship blown down the night? 
Over and over | watch the shadows fold, 
Over and ovel I Se the stars’ cleat gold, 

Yet never vet have | lost the new delight. 


| weep for gladness, as women weep when Love 
Enters the heart, singing its age-old song. 
And | weep that the cloud which sails that sea above 
Will drift from my dreams and all the hopes thereof... . 
And I weep that Life is short, when | thought it long. 
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RaHEN the Saint Leon 


erate ees yey ards men came back 

{ for Commencement the 
\ | \7, Waitel of the Hotel 
Sr | 2 Leicester used to throw 
Meare v up their hands. Pierre, 
" a Bx tf the mat 1’ ! who 
alled himself French but spoke with an 


english and was actually born 
on the island of Patmos, longed to hand 
in his keys 
means of a 
ened by 
had achieved a manner imperious enough 
to patronize 


accent 


and gO on acation By 


«l \ 


native arrogance Case -hard 


world-wide experience, Pierre 
world-renowned actors, 1g 
and 
to show automobile sale smen that 


he knew that they 


nore world-renowned authors, hnal 
test 


were only automobil 


salesmen. hut even hi pOtse had not 
survived the shock of that da vhen a 
Saint Leonard’s graduate, who was also 


a Senator and several times a millionaire, 
had hung a floral wreath over his neck, 
poked him in the ribs, and called him 


Petie, old soc k ; 

During all the vear except the tive 
days of Commencement the Hotel Let 
cester was able to treat the Saint 


Leonard’s men as Pierre himself ould 


have wished to treat them, for Leiceste 


was a very large city and Saint Leon 
ard’ WaS a Ver’ small college Lhe 
Leicester boasted of being “‘the most 
metropolit in hotel between Nev York 
ind Boston.” It had separate break 
fast-rooms, liveried door-men, blu 


bloused porters, and orchestral music tot 
ifternoon tea It ret to think of 
itself as a college inn, especially for the 
old-fashioned 
student 


} 
ised 


, 1 
ClaSSICal COl- 


trade of 


mallest of 
whol 
managel 
‘wouldn't bring in ten 


leges, “‘the 
which, as the 
temptuously, 
lollars a night.’ 

Just as the H« tel Leiceste1 prided it- 
self 
Saint Leonard's college 
being ancient and small 
those little, forgotten 


once said, con 


on being tremendous and modern, 
prided itselt on 


It was one of 


| astern colle ges 





* Anonymous, 


rHILIT 





$9 


‘71 


CURTISS 


vhich had been filled with Southerne: 
before the war; 
which, 


trom Siam because 


one of those colleges t 
came all the 
his grandfaths 
had brought him up with that single 1d 

of those colleges at which a fresh 
man would be called at sight by the 
nickname of his brother who had beer 
graduated fifteen years before; 
those which a group ot 

dozen students would represent a doze 


OCC asionally > a boy 


Way 


one 


one 


colle ges in 


states in the Union; but one of tho 
colleges, alas! whose football tean 
scarcely ever appeared in the briefe 
review of a given season. 

Saint Leonard’s, in short, was a fam 


college in every sense of the word 
Grandfather, son, and grandson can 
there one after the other and, on 
there, all the grandsons became 
family again. It was all very nice ar 
quite picturesque, but, in these moder 
days of athletic glory, the grandsor 
sometimes wished that thei sIres I 


Was rather heart 
them to gO through a to 


been more prolific. It 
breaking Tol 
with a sing 
times the 
rather 
have Saint Leonard’s figure in 
collegiate wit 


ball season without a game 
college less than foul 


their own It was 


size 
tiresome t 
inte 
Monaco 
\ontenegro figure in comic opera. | 
Saint Leonard traditi 
the whole of Yale | 
ause, in the ‘nineties, tl 
f that college gravely 
the announcement that “‘the senior cla 
of Saint Leonard’s drove through Ne 
Haven last Saturday in a hack.” Du 
ing one black vear Saint Leonard’s its¢ 
had to laugh at the ioke that. at tl 
spring track meet, the seniors did n 
have a single rooter the entire cla 
being on the team. 
Like men from little 
men from little a disc 
certing way of amounting to somethu 
‘in after life.” It did not 
mean very much ¢ a Saint Leonard 


about as 


twenty years 
forgay ¢ 


nevel 
versity be 


h imo! she et mad 


states, howe 


colleges have 


seem 











man, but it seemed to mean a g 

one Literally a well as 
heuratively, it did appeal to be true 
that, if Saint Leonard’s men could never 
make much of a noise as undergraduates 
they made a tremendous noise as grad 
uates. No one, perhaps, realized this 
better than the manager of the Hotel 
Leicester It was simple enough, dut 
ing term-time, to Se¢ nd a huge porte I with 
a chill warning when some of the unde 
eraduates tried to sing in the grill-room, 
but it was rather a different matter to 
overawe, at Commencement-time, a 
group of middle-aged men who were pay- 
ing a bonus to occupy all the best rooms 
in the house Pierre and the manager 
both learned that during the first Com- 
mencement attet the hotel opened 
Hearing particularly outrageous bursts 
of singing and shouting in one of the 
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private dining-rooms, the manager sent 
a bell-boy with a warning. ‘The warning 
had no effect, and, going himself, he 
opened the door on a Civil War colonel, 
a governor-elect, five white-haired busi- 
ness men, and two bishops. 

Phat, possibly, was why it was so 
important to ha been a Saint Leonard's 
man. As in all family institutions, the 
eraduate S all looke d out for one anothe f. 
\t most colleges men make special efforts 
to return to their first reunion and then 
to their tenth. Saint Leonard’s men 
returned to them all. If their particular 
class did not seem much in evidence, 
they joined off-hand with some other, 
twenty years older or twenty years 
vounger—it made little difference. 

Traditions and curious customs grew 
up around these Commencements. The 


man who had come the greatest distance 











\ dl n 
the n 
( } had 
' a 
l in 
| th 


t had ar 
when 
hipper-in, 
i! cat ¢ 
ear of th 


What’ 
inattentivel 
Hock and hi 





itement and 
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eht of Commencement weck, 


particular dinner, the 
rented the hotel ball-room 
i tenth ot the pace, 


oht that it ought to have it 


vere al thei place and a 
] | | ] 

hn drunk to the absent mem 

Bronson, the secretary and 

iri f] ne thi sugh thed 1 


vhis per d in the 
pre ident 


that?” asked th pre ident, 


hi ( ( veeping Ovel h 
~ our ft pl POSE n 
t I ( ( | a rerti le 
the pt lent, t pped 
n mid-a and stared 
eX ed 
d n in low tone 
| Gertrude Brown 


\dams stood and gazed at him with 
a look of dawning comprehension. ‘The 
little old ras¢ al!” he exclaimed at last 

lhe members of the class, still stand 
ing, waiting for the president to take 
his seat, sensed the fact that something 
unusual was in the air and fell into si 
lence lod \dams turned back to 
Bronson, shaking his head 

‘I can’t believe it You must have 
een some other old lady.” 

Bronson laughed. ‘* No, it’s him sure 
enough | passed through the lobby 
just in time to see him register and go 
int » the ele vator, followed by a hat box, 
an English kit-bag, and eight or nine 
canes. He looked like visiting royalty.” 
“Well, 
if that isn’t great!” he repeated overt 
and over, shaking his head. He turned 
to the long table and rapped for silence. 

‘Gentlemen—and_ others,” he be- 
gan, to the rows of expectant faces, sia! 
have an announcement to make of the 
most stupendous importance.” 

Before making his stupendous an- 
nouncement he turned in the approved 
manner of orators and took a sip from 


lhe president was overcome. 
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h \ t him ¢ n, retorted an 
otnel ble m i\ ymethineg You 
I l he n can't tell.’ 
en he hat \dams held up his hand pleadingl 
rf nt awa Gentlemen, one more word and | am 
| t n } tone 
rt ! tand Well, then, make it one hell of a 
a to |e 1. I’m hungry,” replied the chron 
the re I ; ntel Beer. hn had been low ated a 
nd with a pro Chick W ms, one of the men in 
f cl tl rembe niform 
t ne | “If I did 1 espect the liver 
n hey looked ear more than | pect you,” retorted 
t dut I | there I the pre lent, V ng the offender, i | 
n ld « tf no more pearl " bh # gentle 
none I judge men, | prithee bear with me et litt 
‘king them hile \s | iS saying, when inte1 
el »y of er, tucked rupted by the 1 e and licentiot ol 
h t it nd liery, We live mm an age when It vuld 
thunde é t the eem that no new vuld startle . but 
et, gentlemen, the news that | am 
| ted, é ibout to impart will shake this colleg 
s nt n hour of rf irs t ts very foundations No 
longer will I hold you in_ suspenss 
t t interrupted et irselves to meet it Gertrud 
tl f f the tal Brown h me back for reunion!” 
n ent ) things are fame and popularit 
lt r three tl \ n undergraduate, |. Foster Brow1 
ce nodded tow- more ymonly known as “Gertrude, 
had been, without any doubt, the most 
\ n nt bet hated man who had evel entered Saint 
n n cre ot I n Le ynard’s, ind the hiteen subse juent 
during which he had either d 
’ 1 anothe ice: but regarded al ymmmunications from hi 
{ 1 love ft la lassmate rr replied to them with th 
ted he president  tormalit faci ned head had on 
oftened that active hatred into f 
n rises Last getftul scorn Yet, now, a stunned 
nan here think that lence greeted the president’s announcs 
1 | ( I x weeks? ment and then there burst forth a che 
ie 1 ndn dded nrst der, heartier, more spontaneous than 
then « nother Did that which had greeted the two of the 
vanded Did class who had been in the trenches. It 
el” red one din a clear case of the ninety and nin 
long had J. Foster Brown forsworn 
had I’n his cl and his college, so long had | 
. ton been the one missing man, that his re 
ny man n continued ippearance loomed up like a triumph 
tren itic mon \t that moment it would not. hav 
rentle ’ thing that. a been the least exaggeration to Say 
e sh | have regarded that “Gertrude” was the most popula 
t 1} lered brain man in the Hotel Leicester. A dozen 
nplaces.”’ voices burst forth at once. ‘‘ Where 
n nished speak« he?’ ‘“Let’s go get him!’ But th 
iden n k holarl é president, an expert parliamentarian of 
en hich fe é he ene held Ip his hand 
Gentlemen, this 1s no mmon 











on | shall appoint a ommiuttee of 


honor to wait on Gertrude in his room.” 
“Would that be proper?” shouted 
Chick Williams, who had evid ntly been 
oarsened by his rough lite in the Ord- 
nance Department; but that was the 
only echo of the old feeling, and a dozen 
voices silenced him at once. 
‘For this happy duty,” 
\dams, looking around, “| shall appoint 
well-known and justly 
retary, Mr. Bronson; that heror 
dier, Captain Rutherford of the Fighting 
kight Hundred and Forty-seventh; and, 
and”’ he | es lighted 
on a modest, scholarly fgure far down 


continue d 


oul popular sec- 


sol- 


paused until his e\ 


the table ‘and that bulwark of erudi- 
tion, Prof. Byron J. Bolter, author of 
that solid work which I know that all 


of you have read and enioved, entitled, 
Nome \spects of the Boll Weevil; or, 
Wh Home.’”’ 

lhe sy moment was shown 
the little burst of applause which 
greeted this last appointment, for Boltet 


Girls Leave 


spirit of the 


THE AHKOOND O WAT!’’ 


himself had been the proverbial “ grind”’ 


of the class and, since graduation, had 
spent his entire life as assistant in the 
gentle seclusion of the laboratories of 
Saint Leonard’s. The three men rose, 


self-consciously, and departed in quest 
of the prodigal, while the whol 
waited in a which, 
was rather 


class 
suspense consider- 
ing its cause, ridic ulous. 

It was, indeed, a remarkable tempera- 
ment which, after the mellowing in- 
fluences of hfteen graduate years, could 
still leave and resentment, but 
J. Foster Brown had a remarkable tem- 


was one ot those 


distaste 


perament. He men 
who, unless you have actually known 
them, you could not believe exist 
outside the pages of satire oO! off the 
stage of musical comedy. It was not 
that, like little Byron Bolter, he had 
been an earnest student and recluse. 


Grinds, polers, mollycoddles, SISSIES, 
prune heele rs diffe rent 
leges call them by different names, but 


Saint Le onard’s, 


- diggers, col- 


all colle ges have the m. 




















him, but |. Foster Brown was _ not 
puny He was well ove mediun height 
and exceedingly well fed 

Bronson held out his hand, but J 
Foster Brown stood looking at him 
with a sort of half-bending dignity, and 
Bronson let his hand - fall “We 
thought,” he said, rather stiffly, ‘“‘that 
perhaps you did not understand that 
the class 1s having its fifteenth reunion 
banquet.” 

‘l received the announcement,” re 
plied J. Foster Brown. If one could 
have heard his voice there would be 
no further need to describe him. It wa 
not effeminate. It was heavy and 
breathy and gave out each word accord 
ing to principles of enunciation. It wa 
ich a voice as Is taught at schools of 
elocution. “| thought that possibly | 
might attend, but, as I sent word, I was 
tired and wished to lie down = 
Bronson stared at him, unable to 

»p it “But look here,” he ex 


claimed “Haven't you any de sire to 
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k th nstit b ¢ pre ted l 

ert n h year an 1, once the 
d, rolled up it leeves and pro- 

eded K¢ them h nan 

J. | r Brown not a moll 
coddle in the sual sense of the word 
\ proper and decent m riddle is one 
vho has been made I in over-fond 
mother, by too earl iumphs in text 
books, by living too much with oldet 
}) le, ind ometime pal idoxically 
by th nhning st es of poverty 

t Brown is none of these 
HI i moll riddle b hoice, he 
heelet \ th malt ¢ aforethought 
IPer-SISS\ \s a child, he had 
bh \ Tt f those bi who are called 
| lie ich manly little fel- 
thereby meaning that they have 

n i neice manly quality As a 
th, he had been one of those syco 

| hant itt nd int \ h ym curates and 
| n re ybliged to fall back 
n for tablea ind recitations be 

tl in get no others vithout 

ense of h | ish shame 
\ in, he ak f those creatures 
| t to afternoon clubs. who 
ne I rrectl ho 
hy 1 t } n n nat ho 
1! note n th | ry | if n 
t He had left hi nati Bapt t 

in ned the ky | Church lel 
the titles and vestments, and, for th 
n is alread talking I 
nings t ird Rome.’ He had sat 
1 absorption at the feet of 

1) Western normal llege 
nt one 1n tol vhi re Sa in 
n ’ tain pr for receiving im 
ns, had { 1d him the means to 

nt Leonard Arriving there 

ea Ider than any of his class 

! ve had ten 1 mpletely the 
n 9 luate body, preterring to live 
n afternoon-tea and parlor-recital life in 
the ty of ( estel \t eraduation, a 
tel] vsh Pp I ne sort had piven 
| ns to tr: el in I lrope \ftes 
that | had let known that his 
ed n had been gained largely ‘on 
the ¢ ntinent. except that sometimes 
he mentioned Saint Leonard’s in such 
is to give the impression that he 
neant nt Leonard’s at Oxford, and 
not Saint Leonard’ t little old Lei- 
cer. \la ch et | \ He was 
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ne of th se men who pret nd to torget 


the exact English word for a thing and 


raise their shoulders and spread ou 
their hands and say, “‘ Ma “a 

It was this not very pretty pictur 
which the mention of Gertrude had 
aroused in the minds of the appointed 
committee, but fifteen vears had been 


and, with 
the old 
members looked forward 
n on him, the timid and 
studious Byron especially, as he trailed 
at the heels of his companions in th 
thrill of belated popu 
larity. 

\t the de 
quired ce) | 


Mr. J 


Commencement 


charitable even to Gertrude, 
a quite real enthusiasm to 
boy, all three 


to bouncing 1 


SCC 


post-g1 aduate 


lobby Bronson in 
number of the 
Brown, but even during 
the Hotel 
struggled hard to keep up its oppressive 
For answer the clerk handed 
and a pen and demanded, 
name?’ Bronson pondered a 
and the n sc ribbled out a 
approved by 
other members of the committee: 


sk in the 
the 
Foster 


room ot 
| eicestel 


formalism. 
out al card 


“YW hat 


momeni mes 


unanimously the 


Safe 


“The glorious ¢ of One Thousand Nu 
Hundred and Four, in banquet emt 
me ars ee eae ts to Mr. J. Fost 
Brow! nsistson his mn diate presen 


\t the bottom the three men solemn 
ly signed their names, but, with a quick 
and forgiving 
seized the 


Bronson ré 
pen, added, “Over,” and on 


inspiration, 


the back he scrawled: 
“Come on de n here, Gertrude, old sport!” 
“Front, take this to three sixty 
eight,’ ordered the clerk, and, in a sort 
of anxiety and self-consciousness which 


ine xplic able as the shout in the 
the 
bell-boy’s return 


were as 
banquet room, waited 


the 


committee 

He returned soon 
enough and made his report to the clerk, 
who turned to the 

‘Mr. Brown says 
down and begs to be 

lo the clerk 1t was a normal messag« 
enough and he turned back to his duties, 
but the members of the committe 
looked at one another in incredulous 
and wounded amazement. It was halt 
before Bronson could breathe 


Waiting committee 
that he 
eCXCUSE d - 


1S 


ly Ing 


a minute 
the 


unbelief of them all: 
“Well, 
that?” 


what do you know about 











Good gosh I | noment 
( int ta t message back 

he lhey'd neh him.’ 
Perh he misunderstood it ig 
little Bolt cl tabl ** Per- 
he th ht that we were making 
him. Le go up and get him.” 
) t an go if you want to,” 
1 Rutherford, curt] “tT wont.” 
Bronson — hesitated “Well, then, 
rie n, Doc,” he said at last Leav- 
Rutherford sulking in front of the 
: the t\ » entered the ele Vatol and 
ended to the third floor lo thei 


k at No. 368 no 
and Bronson, now beginning to feel 
the rtord did, re pe ated it loudly. 
a moment came, in smug, modu- 
ted tones, ‘‘/ ts 
years ha 


response came at 


1 made no change in 
that he was 


perhaps, 
tle heavier and a little more pinkish 


aie except, 


If J. Foster Brown had been 
puny little man his classmates might 
I I | { h rd t torg € 
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him, but | Foster 
puny 
and exceedingly 


held 


, 
Brown 


Brown Was not 
He was well over medium height 
well fed. 

Bronson out his hand, but J. 
Foster stood looking at him 
with a sort of half-bending dignity, and 
Bronson let his” hand fall “We 
thought,” he said, rather stiffly, “‘that 
perhaps you did not understand that 
the class is having its fifteenth reunion 
banquet.” 


‘l received the announcement,” re 


plied J. Foster Brown. If one could 
have heard his voice there would be 
no further need to describe him. It was 
not effeminate. It was heavy and 


bre athy and gave out each word accord 
ing to principles of enunciation. 
such a 


It Was 
as 1S taught at schools of 
‘T thought that possibly | 
might attend, but, as | sent word, | Was 
tired and wished to lie down.” 

stared at him, unable to 


“But look here,” he ex 
*“Haven’t you any 


voice 


elo ution. 


> 
Bronson 
Prasp it 


claimed. desire to 
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vent through 
ou haven't 
een for ifteen years! 
‘I should be very happy to see them,” 
ephed Brown, politely, ‘“‘and during 
the next few day | hope to see 
and all, but perhap you do not 
realize that | have been eighteen hours 
on the train.” 
‘kighteen hour 
‘T have 
“That is very 
the unbelievable Brown 


them 
on 


retorted Bronson 
been seventy-two.” 
interesting,” replied 
“No doubt 
Ou are more accu tomed to such things 
than | am.” 
Bronson could 
“Gertrude, for the 
but t 


vill you please 


longet 
love of jumping Jack 
out 


tand it no 


approximately 
what in the 
name of cringing, crumbling Croesus you 
back to this triple bang, 
Commencement at all for?” 

He had ud it at last and Was 
that he had, but the two 
facing each other 
\s he stood, two 
Bronson knew 
move of any 


liminy,”” he 
ra tell me 
came bang 
glad 
men stood 
with narrowing eves 
feet him, 

that if Brown made a 
kind his hst suld shoot 
out upon that prim, pursed-up mouth 


away trom 
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Perhaps J. Foster saw it, or perhaps hx 


Wa till de termine d to show this unde I 


bred city me rchant what a man of the 
world did in such emergencies. At any 
rate, lifting his eyebrows with the quiet 


air of on who reminds an uppe! servant 
that he is forgetting himself, he replied 

“Why did | come back? I will tell 
vou 1f you force me to do it I came 
back to attend the academk 
{ did not come back to attend a 


eXercise 
rioto 
orgy. It may amuse you to act like a 
sophomore It does not amuse me.”’ 
“Oh, doesn’t it?” 3ronson, 
and, following Bolter, he left the room 
An expectant silence greeted the bat 
fled emissaries as they entered the ball 
room; a cheer for Gertrude hung on th 
lips of the assembled banqueters, b 
something in the faces of all three stifled 
the cheer and curious glances followed 
them as they approached the president 
chau \dams himself was as thunder 
struck as the had been | 
a moment he did not know what to 
then his natural gift for chairmanship 
his and he 


snorte d 


committee 


ive him Cue rapped Tor 


v% 
silence 
“Gentlemen,” he announced, simply, 





\WARD THI rAIRS 











‘“ ANONY MOUS, 


6s 


the committee reports that Gertrude 
ing down.” 
He to rk his seat 


1 


and a half-hearted 


eh arose. The diners thought that it 
merely a foolish fiction invented by 

the committee, but the president said 
thing more and little murmurs began 


table. \s the 
l 


committeemen took their seats at 


go up and down the 
three 
tterent parts of the board, groups gath- 
d around them and got the true ver- 
n “Oh, slush!” high, 
icking voice from the group VW hich was 
tting the from Bolter, but the 
reneral feeling was one of such unspeak- 


Came one 
story 


ble rage that even the marching song, 
rted a moment after, went without 
n verve 

‘If any one had told me,” said Bron- 

n, an hour later, “that that blank, 
| ink, blank could have spoiled our 

hole fifteenth reunion dinner—” But 
the fact was that he had. The usual 

ngs were sung, the usual history was 

id, the usual speeches were made, but 
the evening was flat. It barely 
eieven o’clock when the dinner broke up 
and the members of the went 
through the big folding-doors, beyond 
which, as scouts reported, the greatest 
Commencement in fifty years was just 
I tting its stride. 

If ]. Foster Brown had succeeded in 
spoiling the evening for his own class, 
he had not succeeded in spoiling it for 
ny othe es As the 4 men peered down 


was 


class 


from the balcony into the lobby, they 
a sight that looked like a cross 
between the stock-exchange and a 
Polish wedding. The Class of ’14 had 
tarted a “‘walk around” which was 
ning recruits at every step. The 
Class of "09 was trying to get its private 


brass band through the doors, still play- 


ing “‘Round Her Neck She Wore a 
Yellow Ribbon.” Pierre, his English 
cent forgotten, was trying to tell the 
inager, by gestures, that he could do 
thing. The manager was trying to 
pport Pierre in his authority and at 
the same time be a good fellow with an 
ld Saint Leonard’s man who owned 
irteen steamships. Through all four 
loors of the lobby, Saint Leonard’s men, 
ranging in age from seventeen to 
enty, and ranging in dress from a 
lor’s uniform to a clerical waistcoat, 
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pouring in at every minute, while 
around the doors of the main dining- 
room, a group of townspeople, men and 
women, In evening dress, was huddled, 
half alarmed, halt delighted. Outside 
the windows, newsbovs were pressing 
thei against the and 
throwing their caps in delirium. 

With a whoop, the Class of ‘o4 re- 
covered its spirits and poured down the 
stairs to join its fellows, but the story 
of Gertrude had already spread all over 
the place. Just as groups had formed 
spontaneously around the returning 
committee, so now incredulous groups 
formed around each of the ’04 men and 
demanded the truth of the matter. At 
first 1t was a subject for taunting, but 
soon it became a matter for mob anger. 
It ce ased to be a class shame. 


Vere 


noses screens 


It be came 
a shame for the w hole college. 

The ’o9 band had finally succeeded in 
working its drum through the 
revolving-doors and had broken into the 
strains of “‘Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All 
Here!’ when, suddenly, even its blare 
was dulled and dimmed by a thundering 
roar from the basement stairs. The 
graduating class, which had dined in the 
rathskeller, had had a drum corps in 
hiding for just this minute, and, with 
a rumble which shook the false-marble 
columns, was emerging from the lower 
regions. At the head marched one of 
the paid fifers, a middle-aged man with 
a napkin wound round his brow, care- 
fully spotted with tomato catchup. 
Beside him strode, beating a drum, one 
of the youngsters of the class, in a tennis- 
shirt, open at the neck. Between them 
marched an old, white-haired man in his 
shirt-sleeves pounding a second drum 
as if his life depended upon it. As a 
reproduction of the familiar picture it 
was a stroke of genius, but at sight of 
the white-haired man a shout went up 
from the entire lobby: “It’s the Ah- 
koond of Swat! It’s the Ahkoond of 
Swat!”’ 

Looking neither to right nor left and 
pounding his drum without a smile on 
his face, the Ahkoond of Swat led his 
procession around the lobby amid roars 
of applause. The word that big things 
were occurring at the Hotel Leicester 
had spread up into the theater district 
and the group of townspeople was being 


bass 
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from to moment 


applauded and women who 


augmente d 
by men who 


moment 


laughed until the tears stood in their 
eves. A famous comedian who had been 
playing at one of the theaters came into 


the lobb 


asked vhat it was all about, 
and then, 


that he himself 
iate of Fordham, seized 


announcing 


adil yal grad 


} 1 


the bass drum from the ’og band and 
joined in with “The Spirit of ‘Seventy- 
SiX [he manager, seeing the way in 
which things were going, gave up all 
attempts at restraint 

“Complam?” he replied to Pierre, 


‘In Heaven’s 
name, who am | going to complain to? 
the mayor himself is bursting his sides 
out there in the dining-room, and the 
district attorney 1s mn the 
plaving the big horn!” 

In and out of every room on the first 
floor went the procession, and then dis- 
by mutual fatigue. The older 
men, following the example of the towns- 
people, began to bid for tables in the 


who was still protesting. 


procession, 


SOLVE d 


big dining-room, the younger classes 
started giving class vells under the 
echoing rotunda, while, on the main 


a little man with a bald head 
and huge horn-rim spectacles was hold- 
ing an ever-increasing audience with an 
oration on what he said The 
Rights of Man.” 

As his cohorts dissolved, the \hkoond 
of Swat, his face redder than ever and 
his goatee whiter than ever, resumed 
the coat which was held for him by a 
grinning waiter. He stood a moment 
mn thought and then moved toward the 


Stairway, 


was 


stairs. Half a dozen members of his 
latest class saw him go and protested, 
but the old man put them off gently: 
“lust a minute, boys; I'll be down 
again. Keep it going until I get back.” 


Still protesting, they watched him, 
adoringly, start up the stairway. 

‘They say that woman's place is in 
the home!’ shouted the little orator 
with the horn-rim spectacles as the 
\hkoond passed him. 


‘Hear! Hear!’ applauded the old 
man, pausing a moment on the step 
beside him. 

“Yea, Ahkoond!” responded the 


crowd on the floor below. The old man 


turned and bowed profusely, but when, 
mezzanine floor, 


alone, he reached the 
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he was climbing very slowly and bre ath 


ing heavily. He rang for the elevat 
and was carried two floors higher. | 
found his way down the hall a 


knocked ata door. 


“Come in,” said a quiet voice. 


he old man entered and J. Fost 
Brown looked up, unconcerned, fr: 
under the drop-light where he 


reading a book. As if, however, 

occupant were the least important thin 
in the room, the old man looked cu 
ously over the furnishings of the apart 
ment—the ivory-backed 
nail-files neatly arranged on the burea 
the silk lounging-robe laid out on the b 
the boots carefully treed and standir 
in an imposing row in the doorway 

the open closet. ‘* You do yourself well 
he said smiling, dryly; then 
that ]. Foster Brown was looking at hin 
in rather outraged alarm, he 
“Don’t you know who I am?’ 

J. Foster flushed almost angrily. H 
was reluctant to say the name, n 
because it might be insulting, but | 
cause he did not wish to be a party 
any such juvenile nonsense. “ Y 
are—’’ he began, hesitatingly. 

The old man grinned. “Say it, m 
say it. Yes, lam the Akhoond of Swat 
He saw that Brown was quite read 
believe him either demented or int 
cated, he added: “I have 
another name. Perhaps you knew tl! 
one better. | am sometimes known 
‘Anonymous, °71.’”’ 

At the words, Brown turned first w! 
and then crimson. “I beg your pardo 
he exclaimed, jumping from his ch 
‘I beg your pardon. Won't 
down?”’ 

The Ahkoond of Swat smiled grin 
and took the chair which Brown push 
forward for him. “No, leave it open 
he ordere d, as Brow n started swiftl 
close the door. “I like to hear the 
I’m only here once a year, you knov 

Through the open door and up 
three flights were rising the songs 
shouts from the main floor below. Al 
the indistinct clamor 
exquisite agony of campus symphon 


’ 


so 


you 


soared now 


“White wings, 
They 


never grow wearec 
The old man listened fondly, 


realizing 





brushes and 


Sald, 
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turned to Brown, who was facing him, 
tight-lipped and trembling. ‘Sit down, 
man, sit down.” 

here were perhaps five or six men 


in the Leicester Hotel at that minute 


ho would have started as Brown had 
done if the Ahkoond of Swat had an- 
nounced to them that he was “ Anony- 
‘71. ‘To the rest the words 

iid have meant nothing. ‘*Anony- 
us, ’71°’ was the name of a fund, 


rather the name of an unknown pa- 
tron by whom one student was always 
kept at Saint Leonard’s \ more re- 
markable scholarship probably never ex- 
ted. The beneficiaries had been men of 
every sort scholars, athletes, dandies, 
1d louts. No restrictions whatever were 
put on their use of the money or on the 
life they might lead. Pro- 
led their college bills were paid, they 
were free to spend the 
mainder of their allowance in any man- 


chi ose tO 


generous Tre- 


ner they pleased for books, travel, 
fraternity dues, or fine raiment. In 
short, by means of the fund and with- 
out the knowledge of any one else, 

boy without money was made for 


four years the absolute equal of any one 
of his more fortunate fellows. 
especially promising cases, the funds 
did not even stop with graduation. 
[hat was what caused the awfulness of 
this moment. Not because he had been 
beneficiary of ““Anonymous, ’71”’ as 
undergraduate was this such a fear- 
ful moment for J. Foster Brown. 
lo ‘Anonymous, ’71”” he was indebted 
those three golden years of luxurious 
se and travel and dilettanteism in 


} rone! 


In some 


[here had been no deception about 
se three years as a Traveling Fellow. 
Brown had reported faithfully every- 
ng that he had done and had not done, 
but his reports would hardly have been 
the same had he known that the Ah- 
koond of Swat patron. He 
juirmed now to think of the hardened 
old worldling grinning over his ecstatic 
the blue Mediterranean, his 
carefully thought-out, exquisite descrip- 
ms of some delightful old cornice in 
Florence, his scholastic analysis of the 


work of Alvarez in Faust at the Paris 


was his 


etters on 


Opera 


No reply had ever come to his re- 
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had 


a man of 
He had made a luxuri- 


ports, and as time had gone on he 
grown bolder. He 
fashion in Paris. 


had been 


ous trip up the Nile with—supreme 
irony—a little gift book at the end dedi 
cated to “Anonymous, ’71.” = It was 


hardly strange that in his own mind had 
grown up a picture of hne old re- 
rehnement 
And now to he 


some 
cluse who appreciated true 
and genteel scholarship. 
faced by the m 


St grotesque, most riot 
ous fgure known to the college tradi 
tion, a man about whom almost any 


thing was spoken and almost anything 
believed. 

On the background of those three 
years all ot the subsequent lite of Z 
Foster Brown had been based, and the 
Ahkoond of Swat must know it. Brown 
had been a success, as success is for men 


of his tastes, but what must he have 
been to the swearing old South Sea 
planter? His critical articles had a cer- 
tain vogue among a certain precieux 


He lectured weekly 
before certain clubs at a good fat fee 
and his invitation recitals of famous 
musicians held at the Amsterdam Club 
promised in time to make him a wealthy 
man. And to whom did he owe it? Small 
wonder that J. Foster Brown sat speech- 
less. Small wonder that he knew that 
this was not a visit for receiving thanks, 
that this was a day of reckoning. 

Of Brown, however, it must be ad- 
mitted that in this moment of conscious 
guilt he made a far better appearance 
than he had in his moments of conscious 
superiority. He had not obeyed the 
command to sit down, but he had turned 
tow ard the ope n window. His face was 
flushed but his lips were frm. The 
Ahkoond of Swat sat looking at him. 

“Brown,” he said at 
ashamed of you.’ 

Brown said nothing. There was noth- 
ing to say, but the tension was broken 
suddenly by a grotesque melody from 
the floors below: 


( lass of reader Ss. 


last, “Il am 


snow drift, 


’ 


in the 
igh is upside down.’ 


*Paige’s horse is 


Paige’s sk 


*That’s a new one,” remarked the 
Ahkoond, appreciatively. He sat down 
and calmly lighted a long Manila che- 
root while, fearfully, Brown sat also and 
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watched him. The older man threw 
the match toward the window and 
spoke. 

“Brown,” he began, “don’t be afraid 
that you're going to be lectured. I’m 
nobody to talk, myself. Besides, [’m in 
a hurry now to get back to the boys 
You don't seem to realize that thu 
doe sn't happe n every da - 

True to his word, he hastened to cut 
it short. 

‘You've had tou ears of college, 


went on “My 


stopped one week before it be 


Brown,” he 


1] 
coucge 


course 


gan. It represented five years of sav- 
ine—fve hundred dollars back in the 
hard-time ‘sixties. I told you that I’m 
not going to sob about it. I can’t 
honestly confess that I wanted the 
Latin and Greek. [ wanted’’—he 
waved his arm toward the riot of sound 
past the open door a vanted that.” 
‘Amici u jue id aras 

Deep graven on each heart, 

Shall be found unwav’ring tru 

[ill we from life shall part.” 
“Just that,’ nodded the Ahkoond 


| had my trunk all packed, and then 
my father fell down the hatch of a 


SC hoonet and twisted his bac k. \ week 
before, | had meant to be a student at 
Saint Leonard’s. A week later, I was 


sailor before the mast, 
the Horn.” 


He was speaking quickly and jerkily. 


bound around 


‘I presume if I'd had a son I should 
have sent him to Saint Leonard’s. 
Vell—” 

\s if he had told the whole story, he 
suddenly changed his tone. 


‘Brown,’ he said, now beginning to 


talk smoothly again, ‘“‘there are men 
and men. Eight of vou boys I’ve had 
here at Saint Leonard’s first and last. 


I’ve had everv kind and I’ve had them 
all different on purpose. Suppose I had 
had a son He might have been a 
jovial old sinner like me myself. You 
never can tell. He might have been a 
keen, conscientious, matter-of-fact, busi- 
ness man like—well, like most of them 
were. He might have been a two-fisted 
ldierman hike one died in the 
Islands in ‘99. He might have been 


f 


Ww ho 


ru 


‘Brown,” continued the Ahkoond, 
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looking at him unflinchingly, “I kn 
more about you boys than you have 
any idea perhaps more about boys 


general.” He waved his hand 
the ivory-backed brushes. ‘‘ Don’t wor 
ry. I understand that the grand oper 
too, and the life on the Riviera. If 


will make you any 


easier In your min 
| will tell Ou that there’s not a thir 
you have done the last fifteen vea 
that | haven't approved ot until t 
night. You were born that kind of 
man, that’s all. You couldn’t help 

I don’t even know why vou should t1 


to help it. I’ve lived abroad, remembx 


I’m not one of your two-foot Yanke« 
that believes that every man has g 
to make a storekeeper of himself. I he 


finest men | have known never earn 


a cent in their lives.’ 
Sweet Rosie O’Grady, 
My de little Rose.” 


cam whining wail from the regior 
below. I he \hkoond accepted the oO] 
portunity to relight his cheroot, but h 
did not allow it to divert him. 

“The best thing 


average boy, 


you can do for t! 
he continued, as the flar 
of the match rose and fell with his puff 


“is to give him the best education tl 


money will buy and then turn h 
loose without a cent to his name; | 
not every boy 1S the average boy. \ 


were not the average boy. | have ral 


a lawyer, a parson, a soldier, a chen 


and a couple of busy little mon 
makers. You you were to be t 
artist. 


He was silent and, for the first ti 
Brown replied. “I trust that 
not being ironical.” 

“Not a bit of it,” answered the 
koond. “No one can shape anot! 
man’s life. I have never tied 
strings to my boys, in college o1 
J knew that the best ] could do wo 
be to give them the means to be 
thing that nature intended them to 

‘Brown, I have earned the right 
talk plainly,” went on the old n 
“| saw what you would be the day 
were graduated. The world has 
call for your kind of goods, but th 
not saymg that you have nothing 
o1Ve the vorid. ; 


have instinct, 


you 


You have taste, 
vou have really a cra 





toward 
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for beautiful 


of the men built to produce ; you are 


You are 


things not one 
one 
of the men built to enjoy. may 
not be able to paint a 


but 


\ ou 
picture 


or write a song, you can encourage 


other men to do them. Not too many 
of you, | am frank to say it, but the 
world needs your kind of men lke any 
other. You have done well. I am not 
complaining; but why do you _ stop 


you do?” 

\s the Ahkoond had said, Brown did 
have instinct. Even in these incredible 
circumstances he knew that the old man 
did not wish abjectness, that gratitude 
at this moment would only irritate him. 

But what do you wish me to do?” he 
asked, quietly. 

for a moment the \hkoond was si- 
lent “That is not for me to tell you,” 
a have vowed that 
| would never give a word of suggestion 
to any of my boys and I never shall. 
You must map out your own course as 
the others have done. Don’t think 
they’ve all been perfect, either.” 

\ fresh burst of shouts, mingled with 
laughter, came from below and he waved 
his hand in the direction from which it 
came. “ | he re you ase, he said, short- 
ly. “‘I have been a rough man and | 


whe Tr 


ne re plied at last. 


confess that I like rough things 
arse things they may seem to you— 

but did I sneer and laugh at a man of 

vour kind? Those boys down there 


don’t understand your kind of life, yet, 
to-night, did they not do everything in 
their power to meet you half-way? Is 
there nothing in that to give you the 
answer! 





yourself 





Brown stared at the carpet 
ance r” he asked. 
a lolerance,”’ 


‘Tole 


the older man echoed 
‘That 1s one name for it. Loyalty ma 


be another. Perhaps, if you try 


may think of others still.’ But when 
Brown looked up he had gone. 
For a minute longer J. Foster Brown 


still stood where the other had left him, 
then weakly he went and sat by the 
open window. Below, the shouts and 
singing had rather died down, but sud 
denly he heard them revive 
single burst of welcome: 


agalIn ma 


“The Ahkoond leads a jolly life, jolly life. 

He’s free from every care and strife, care 
and strife 

As if he had been there himself, th 


man in the room above could picture 
the bowing white-haired old man on 
the stairs receiving the shouts of the 


youngsters below. Suddenly fell the 
first real silence since he had entered 
the hotel that evening. It was curi- 


ously startling. Then, falling and sris- 
ing he could hear the tones of a speak- 
ing voice. He heard another 

calling, “One, two, three!” and 
there burst forth the yell by 
secretly, even he had 


thrilled: 


“ 


voice 
then 
which, 


always’ been 


S-A-I-N-T, SAINT-SAINT, 

S-A-I-N-T, SAINT- SAINT, 

S-a-I-N-T, SAINT-SAINT, SAINT LEONARD'S 
We want GERTRUDE!” 


The man sitting by the window above 
shivered nervously. It not 
for him, but he did it. He rose slowly 


was easy 


and went toward the stairs. 
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BY ROBERT 
x 2! shall need many yeat 
t . 
Py aS) re On which to appraise 
4 . 
the le sons ot the war. 
\s In every direction the 


stress and strain of the 


yy ] 


ase ¥) unprecedented emer- 
Nai pe GR modified the 
structural organization of government, 
industry, finance, and education. How 
many of these modifications contained 
elements of permanent value, how many 
had a merely transient validity, no one 
can say. The manifest disposition of the 
recognized leaders in almost every major 
field of national activity was to regard 
most of them as temporary aberrations. 
With the signing of the armistice the 
captains of commerce, industry, labor, 
and education called with singular una- 
nimity for a return to the status quo ante. 
On the eve of his first departure fo 
Europe, President Wilson voiced the 
apparently unanimous sentiment when, 
in his address to Congress, he declared 
that the time had come to dismantle 
the special agencies that had been set 
up to concentrate the nation’s resources 
upon the achievement of 
throw all war-time harness off. 

But if our war-time expe rience effected 
no permanent change in our political and 
social institutions, it did, nevertheless, 


— ‘ gency 


victory to 


define certain of their more serious de- 
fects with immensely increased preci- 
sion.. None of our democratic institu- 


tions has traditionally been the object 
pride than our system of 
public education. Whatever the 
nized limitations of out 
system, however ready might be to 
admit the desirability of certain exten- 
sions and improvements, we did, never- 


of greate! 
recog- 
public-school 
we 


theless, entertain the confident convic- 
tion that it had made our citizenship the 
most literate and enlightened in the 
world. By effectively opening the essen- 
tial channels for the transmission of 


knowledge and the exchange of ideas, it 


had, we believed, securely safeguarded 


i BRI [ RE. 


against the unreason 

ind and misguided ma 

Before the war we had never 
a serious attempt to test the sub 
We had relic 1 
upon the incomplete evidence of our 
decennial census which seemed to sub 
stantiate our faith. But in February of 
this year, a representative of the Sur 
geon-General’s ofhce appe ared before a 


our de mocracy 
assaults of 
ignorance. 

made 
stance of this conviction. 


Congressional committee in support of a 
bill designed to give Federal aid to the 
states in extending the knowledge of 
English among native illiterates and 
non-English-speaking immigrants. H¢ 
laid before Congress the data accumu- 
lated by the War Department during its 
examination of drafted men. These 
that 25 per cent. of th 
men who entered the draft army wer 
unable to read the newspapers or to 
write letters home. A large proportion 
of this 25 per cent. were as completely 
incapable of writing their names as the 
coolies of inland China. This shocking 
extent of illiteracy among the adult men 
whom our system of public education 
had certified to citizenship, not only in 
terfered with the exigent training of che 
new army, but seriously embarrassed 
held Moreover, it place 
grave obstacles in the way of efficient 
industrial mobilization. Accidents that 
hamper production occur twice as fre 
quently among the illiterate as amon; 
those who can read and write. No doubt 
the rate of illiteracy among the draft 
men was somewhat higher than amon; 
the population as a whole, with its larg 
increment of children of compulso 
school age. But the draft army wa 
after all, a selected body of men, and tl 
fact that one-fourth of them were illit 
erate throws a disillusioning light on tl 
elementary efficiency of our publ 
school system. 

Another common belief upon whi 
our war-time experience placed tl 


records show 


operations. 


stamp of illusion is the prevailing opini 
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that America 1S peculiarly 
and mechanical skill. 


rich in trade 
In discussing the 
inte! mercantile 


problems of national 


competition, If has been an almost 
tled habit with us to make 


gestures 


set- 
magnincent 


about the telligence, 


initia- 

' 1 | | f ; 
tive, and mechanical resourcefulness of 
the free and self-reliant American work- 
man [his facile generalization was 


also subjected to its frst exacting test 
during the war. 
Army Staff Corps 


upational specialists In every I00,000 


| he requisitions ot the 

calle d for 82,000 oc- 
men enlisted in its Forty sham 
ialists 


service. 


sand occupational spec were re- 


quired every 100,000 enlisted in the 
infantry divisions. The army’s trade 
classiheations enumerated 714 distinct 
occupations. For every job, the army 


had an exact definition of duties. In 
n emergency, the al-round workman, 
he clever, adaptable, self-made jack-of- 
l-trades was at a prohibitive discount. 
[he exigent demand was for specifically 
ualified men, for precisely defined tasks. 
o find the nght man for the particular 
- the army set up a personnel organi- 
zation to subject men claiming to pos- 
ess trade skill to trade and occupational 
tests. Iwo hundred and fifty thousand 
draftees quarter of a million men 
were trade-tested by this personnel or- 
ranization. Of this very substantial 
mber only six in a hundred turned out 
to be experts; twenty-four in a hundred 
ere journeymen—that 1s, men who 
ilarly followed particular trades and 
ho possessed a measurable degree of 
kill; forty in a hundred were appren- 
tices whose skill was embryonic; thirty 
n a hundred were without any ascer- 
tainable skill whatsoev er. As in the case 
the army’s records of illiteracy, these 
ade records call for important qualif- 
ations. In mobilizing the field forces, 
the government made more or less seri- 
is attempts to keep skilled men at 
heir customary jobs in the mines and 
ndustrial plants. Nevertheless, when 
it is remembered that the 250,000 sol- 
liers under consideration were not drag- 
let te . at random, but were men who pro- 
tessed special trade experience, the fact 
that only six in a hundred actually 
oved to be experts throws a discon- 
erting ight upon another of our most 
herished American illusions. 


t 


‘YT 
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Instances of a similar character might 
be multiplied. During recent ye 
high schools and colleges have made a 
the interest in the 
popularization of science as against thei 
old exclusive with the 
literary man its experi- 
mental stations, ordnance works, gas and 
gas-shell factories, the 
a pressing 


ars Out 


great to-do about 
preoccupation 


classics. lo 


army developed 
demand for chemists and 
chemical workers. Fifty-five degrees and 
varieties were included in its classifica- 
tion of “chemists and work- 
ers.’ Even a little reasonably precise 
knowledge of chemistry or of the proc- 
esses of chemical manufacture was a 
highly prized qualihcation. But most 
diligent search by the army’s personnel 
organization only 181 men 
in every 100,000 who could possibly be 
accepted either as chemists or chemical 
workers. Knowledge which should be 
the commen possession of every man and 
woman in our modern industrial 
democratic society, schools, 


schools, 


chemical 


disc vel ed 


and 
high 
and universities have 
succeeded in imparting to 


our 
colle pe Ss, 
apparently 


only a small fraction of 1 per cent. of 
our adult citizenship. If the security of 
our democratic institutions rests upon 


the liberal education of the great masses 
of the people, the foundations of de- 
mocracy in America can hardly be reck- 
oned as solidly built. 

Confronted by facts such as these, it 
is a common habit with educational 
formers to criticize the ‘‘content”’ of 
the courses of study both in our elemen- 
tary schools and in our high schools and 
colleges, to disparage the so-called lib- 
eral studies, and to advocate the wide 
extension of vocational and trade train- 
ing. Any such extension would involve 
a much more elaborate and costly school 
equipment, a greatly added burden upon 
the taxpayer; and the educational re- 
formers almost invariably seek to pla- 
cate the business men and _ property- 
owners upon whom this burden would 
in the first instance principally fall by 
insisting that business would profit in 
the long run by the enlarged supply of 
skilled labor. This point of view would 
seem to have been the dominant inspira- 
tion of the men to whom the government 
intrusted the task of meeting the 
demand for occupational 


Wat 
specialists. 
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The War Department’s Committee on 
Education and Special Training § an- 
nounced on July 30, 1918, that there 
after the National Army training de- 
tachments would eraduate 5 men 


trades every 
lo execute this formidable 
program, the committee virtually com- 
mandeered more than a hundred of the 
better equipp¢ d schools and colleges. By 
Oct be r, IOIS, Nive hundred such S¢ hools 


! 
from courses in essential 


two months 


were to have been converted into 2 per- 
fectly marvelous machine” not only for 
the production of officers, but also for 


th whole sale standardize d produc tion 
of machine truck-drivers, 
wheelwrights, tinsmiths, electrical work- 
ers, and 
required specialized 
mechanic. The marvelous machine had 
been running only months when 
its creators be gan to advertise its almost 
miraculous achievements. In a room in 
Washington the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Special [Training displayed sam- 
ples of work turned out by its graduates. 
An intricate electrical 
labeled, ‘‘Made by a student who two 
months before entering school 
traveling salesman’; samples of sheet- 
metal work the le vend, =“ wo 
months ago the maker of this was a bank 
clerk in Chicago.” 

As a war-emergency device this mar- 
velous machine for the hurry-up produc- 
tion of craftsmen may have been all that 
was claimed for it. But it was not merely 


operatives, 


locomotive engineers, 


variety of 


every 
other 


a few 


appliance was 
was a 


bore 


as an emergency device that the enthusi- 
asts of the Committee on Education and 
Special Training regarded their innova- 
tion. 
the American education 


SC hools, colle yes, 


system, the 
and universities, they 
being intelligently 
teach what life requires.” 


used “to 
If only the 
war had lasted another vear or two, they 
sincerely believed that they would per- 
manently have “rebuilt the educational 
structure of America,” 
lines. 

[hree months after the armistice, the 
National Army Iraining Detachments 
and the Student Army Training Corps 
had vanished like the snowflake on the 
river. Not unnaturally, perhaps, the 
promoters of the new scheme of 
tical 


said, were 


along practical, 
pragmatic 


‘ prac- 


education” attributed the quic': 
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dismantling of their perfectly marvelous 
machine to the hide-bound hostility of 
the old-fashioned college professors, uni- 
versity presidents, and public-school 
superintendents. But it 1s noteworthy 
that the magnificently conceived scheme 
of vocational training met with littl 
lasting enthusiasm from the great mas 
of workers whose position in life it was 
designed magically to improve. In dis 
cussing the response of the workers dur 
ing the war, one of the leaders in th 
great educational reformation said: 

“What we are doing is plain common 
sense. We are not giving these men an 
unusual instruction. But their psycho 
logical State, thei motived condition, is 
such that they will do anything we tell 
them. They are such students as the 
ordinary professor never dreamed of 
having. It is said that every man and 
woman in this world is longing for an 
object of devotion. Give them an object 
of devotion and see how they will grow! 
This war has prov ided an object of devo- 
tion to every man called in the draft 
At last we are able to make them go to 
school as if they were going to wat 
Fighting mechanics, we call them. What 
that means you can see in a town like 
Indianapolis, which is on tiptoe to mak« 
its 23,000 students appreciate that they 
have a real job. If that enthusiasm can 
be carried through victory and trans- 
ferred to the objects of peace, we shall at 
last have a really dynamic system of 
education in America.” 

He believe d that his dream was secure 
in the newly awakened devotion of the 
workers to a system that had proved its 
capacity to lift them in two months from 
the undifferentiated mass of low-paid 
common labor to the dignified ranks of 
occupational specialists. 

But the Student Army Training Corps 
and the National Army Training Di 
tachments — the _ perfectly marvelous 
educational machine—passed out of ex 
istence with as little protest from th 
workers as from the old-fashioned c 
lege presidents and professors. Both 
these groups were either indifferent 
hostile; indeed, more often hostile th 
indifferent. But their hostility appea 
to have sprung from widely divergent 


causes. 


Many college presidents a1 
university professors resented the inti 
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sion of uncouth hot polloi into precincts 
traditionally reserved for the leisurely 
cultivation of choice spirits, men and 
women whose parents can afford to sup- 
port them at least until they reach their 
majority. [he workers, on the contrary, 
resented the implications of a system 
which over-stressed the so-« alled prac- 
tical side of education and seemed to 
their hungry minds to set up new bar- 
riers between them and the leisurely 
privileges of university life. ‘hey re- 
sented, too, the claim that the crafts- 
manship which with them had been a 
matter of lifetime acquisition could be 
imparted to novices in two months. 
Most of all, they feared that the per- 
fectly marvelous machine would flood 
labor market with an unlimited sup- 
ply of half-baked occupational special- 
ists who would undermine the already 
precarious security of their jobs, handi- 
cap them in their attempts to improve 
their working conditions, and debase 
ich standards as by patient and per- 
sistent organization they had been able 
to establish. For the more alert and 
ambitious wage-workers look forward to 
i new order of society in W hich class de- 
marcations will have disappeared, where 
* men will be required to share the 
urdens of necessary work, and in which 
il men will have an equal opportunity 
to enjoy the spiritual benefits which are 
sociated with university education. 
[his to them is the crowning hope of the 
new nationalism and the new interna- 
tionalism which is to arise out of the 
ns of defeated autocracy. 
So tar as one can dis¢ over, the schools 
d colleges have promptly cast off all 
-time harness and returned to their 
ient ways. Except for a slightly 
mulated interest in Americanization 
d the teaching of English, the experi- 
e of the war has left them essentially 
hat they were. But in the case of edu- 
ation, as in the fields of commerce and 
industry, the mere act of unharnessing 
has not sufficed to restore “normal”’ pre- 
\ The war has created a 
new world, geographically, economically, 
we above all, spiritually. Politically 
id economically, the last vestiges of our 
tl railiiaad il American provincialism have 
been eign Our military interven- 
n was a final recognition of the fact 
CXXXIX No. 830 3 
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ar conditions. 


that we are vitally concerned not only 
in the politics of Europe, but also in the 
affairs of Asia, Africa, and the southern 
seas. The economic life of America has 
been inextricably enmeshed in the eco- 
nomic life of the world not only by the 
direct cost of the war, but by our enor- 
mous foreign loans. Moreover, the em- 
phasis of the Allied propaganda upon 
the democratic objectives of the war and 
the increased participation of the masses 
of the people in the fundamental proc- 
esses of government, especially of indus- 
trial government, have immensely stim- 
ulated the desires of the common man 
for an enriched economic and spiritual 
life. It is this influence of the war upon 
the common man’s conception of his 
rights and due privileges in a democratic 
civilization that probably accounts for 
the fact that the single comprehensive 
program for after-the-war educational 
reconstruction has come not from the 
universities, nor indeed from those at 
the opposite end of the educational scale 

the unskilled and illiterate who have 
suffered most from the inadequacies of 
our present educational system—but 
from the solid intermediate body of rela- 
tively skilled and highly organized work- 
men. 

Inasmuch as it is this group that in 
America, as in England and on the Con- 
tinent, has forged to the front of the 
critical opposition to the established 
order in business and government, its 
educational program has a special im- 
mediate interest. Both in England and 
America the great ti ades- unions, whose 
members operate the basic industries 
the railwaymen, the miners, the trans- 
port workers, and the machinists, or 
engineers as they are called in Eng- 
land—are demanding the nationalization 
of ‘these basic industries and their op- 
eration, not by a state-socialistic bu- 
reaucracy, but directly by the workers 
themselves. If they should succeed in 
realizing their aspirations, as they al- 
ready appear to be on the point of doing 
in England, in what spirit would they 
attack their grave responsibilities to the 
nation and to organized societv? Would 
they drift toward the anarchy of 
irresponsible communism like greedy 
barbarians drunk with unaccustomed 
power, or would they act like civilized 
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men with a due sense of the importance 
of science and of specialized technolog- 
ical discipline in the conduct of modern 
industry’ Would they be guided by the 
dictates of a gross materialism or would 
they subordinate material interest to the 
spiritual ideals of civilized life? 

lo attempt to answer such questions 
in the solemn spint of prophecy would 
But they are 
questions; the 


of course be preposterous. 
not negligible unprece- 
dented events of each new day 

them upon our attention. Are we 
doomed to cataclysmic revolution? 


force 
fore- 
Are 
the workers of America moving more o1 
less blindly toward a Russian catastro- 
phe? For one, I do not believe so. And 
the principal reason for my faith is the 
program of educational reconstruction 
which, originating with the organized 
workers of England, the organized work- 
ers of America have made their own. 
More than a year ago, a sub-commit- 
tee of the British Labor Party formu- 
lated a program of social, industrial, and 
educational reconstruction. lhe pro- 
gram called for more human warmth in 
politics, less apathetic acquiescence in 
the miseries that poison the well-springs 
of life, for “‘increased study, for the sci- 
entific investigation of each succeeding 
social and economic problem, and for a 
much more rapid dissemination among 
the whole people of all the science that 
’ An autocrat, the program con- 
ceded, mav govern without science or a 
democratic education if his 
will ‘But no labor can 
hope to maintain its position unless its 


exists 


system ot 


1S law party 


proposals are, in fact, the outcome of 


the best political science of its time, or 
unless that 
wresting new felds from 
Equally lofty sen- 


to ft ilfil its purpose en 
is continually 


human ignorance. 


timents with respect to the worth of 
science and the importance of its wider 
dissemination have, to be sure, been ex- 


pressed by men and women far removed 
from the ranks of wage -working labor. 


But as considered expressions of the 
dominant labor group these sentences 
do. nevertheless, have a fresh signth- 


cance to-day, especially when they are 
examined in the light of the specific pro- 
posals of such subsidiary organizations 
as the British Workers’ Educational 
\ssociation. 
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This association has “sprung from t] 
workers and derives its strength fro 
the workers.” It is backed by I, 

trades - unions, trades - councils al 
branches, 465 co-operative societies, 1 
adult schools, 8 university bodies, | 
local educational authorities, 96 
ing-men’s clubs, 


work 
199 teachers’ associ 
tions, 77 educational and literary so 
ties, and 629 other societies, mainly con 
posed of working-people. With it a: 
afhliated the British Trades Union Cor 
gress, the General Federation of Trad: 
Unions, the Co-operative Union. TT] 
association has issued a series of pai 
phlets in which the specihc education 
proposals of the organized workers a 
concretely defined. One of these pal 
phlets bears the title What Is De) 
cratic Education? In contrast with tl 
usual schemes of “‘practical’’ trade and 
technical education by which educ 
tional reformers commonly propose 
improve the quality of the labor-market 
this trenchant document is an impa 
sioned protest against the “utilitari 
aim which is the curse of our scho 
Harrow founded for p 
working-class boy Ss. ‘| he education | 
vided Was ¢ lassic al. 


was 


It was an educ at 


which makes not only freemen, | 
leaders of men. The upper class fl 
themselves on this school. Its 
filled Eton, Winchester, Rugby, as 
as Harrow. . . . In Denmark, Grur 
trig wanted to lift the agricultural poy 
lation sunk in miserable poverty. D 


he begin to give instruction in the rais 
of er ps and feeding of poultry > Ont 
contrary, he banished the ‘useful’ s 
and gave a humanistic 
pure and simple. The 
amazed the world 
own land. 


yects train 
results h; 
ue 4 oe To come to 
Why has our element: 
school system been, in some respect 
failure, and our domestic-economy 
sons in particular an illusion? Bex 
the teaching was based on the f: 
assumption that useful information } 
Of nde l pea minds €aducate “te 
thought the banquet of life was t 
spread for all—all, the best that is, 
best that will be, open for thoss 
can . » | he really go 
thing is that liberal education should 
open to all who can profit by it.” 
Is it not a noteworthy thing that 


receive it. 
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the very moment when our great uni- 
versity foundations are coming increas- 
ingly under the sway of business men 
with a predominantly utilitarian con- 


ception of education, when specialized 
technical schools are steadily encroach- 
ing upon the province of that “idle 
curiosity’’—that pursuit of matter-of- 
fact knowledge for its own sake which is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
university proper—the keenest minds in 
the wage-working group should be in- 
sisting with increasing determination 
a liberal education for every boy 
and girl, every man and woman, as the 
indispensable qualification for 
cratic citizenship? 


upon 


demo- 
Both in England and 
America they are clamoring for the ex- 
tension of the period of compulsory 
school attendance from the age of four- 
teen to the age of sixteen and then eigh- 
teen as a preliminary to its ultimate ex- 
tension through the and uni- 
versity. The platform of the Labor 
Party of Greater New York, which fairly 
illustrates the educational aspirations of 
the most alert of the labor leaders both 
of America and England, calls for 
the creation of a national department 
of education he ad shall have 
cabinet rank; for the democratization of 
education government in the grade 
S¢ hools, colleges, unl\ ersities, and libra- 
ries through the participation of labor 
and the organized teachers and librarians 
in the determination of new methods, 
policies, and programs; and the extension 
of the principle of free public instruc- 
tion Just 
as the medical and legal professions have 
to require a liberal unspecialized 
training of college grade as a prerequisite 
the 
organized wage-workers are demanding 
high school and college training in the 
liberal arts and sciences that ** quicke n 
the mental life’ as a prerequisite to 
craft specialization. 
The execution of 


college 


whose 


to colleges and universities. 
come 


to professional specialization, sO 


such a program 
would, of course, involve an enormously 
increased expenditure upon public edu- 
cation. But these wage-workers insist 
that no other expenditure could promise 
a comparable return to a democratic 
community. They see the consequences 
of an undemocratic educational policy in 
Russia. They point to the dangers latent 
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in the results of our own parsimonious 
educational expenditure—25 per cent. of 
the adult males in America illiterate: 
only six in a hundred of those claiming 
special trade experience experts; our 
industries shot through with ca’ canny, 
sabotage, and all the by-products of a 
sluggish mental life; our municipal, 
state, and even federal governments the 
easy prey of the demagogue, the ward 
heeler and the self-seeking politicaster; 
the instinct of workmanship and the 
inventive genius of the masses balked, 
paralyzed, deadened. And they argue, 
wisely as authorities like Dewey, Veblen, 
Marot, and Tead seem to think, that the 
spirit of creative workmanship cannot 
be effectively generated under the con- 
ditions of modern machine industry by 
early vocational specialization; that a 
general quickening of the mental life of 
all the people through the widest pos- 
sible “‘increase and diffusion of knowl- 
edge among men’”’ can alone release the 
craftsmanly instinct which is inbred in 
the race. The essential increased pro- 
duction of wealth and its more efficient 
distribution would follow, they believe, 
as it did under the quickening inspira- 
tion of the war, as the inevitable by- 
product of an education directed, not in 
the frst instance toward concrete utili- 
tarian ends, but to the liberation of the 
creative impulses which are the glory 
and the richest asset of mankind. 

But, attractive as every humanely 
dispose d man and woman would freely 
admit such a program to be, is it not 
fantastically Utopian—does it not put 
the cart before the horse? Does it not 
call for a vastly increased industrial pro- 
duction as an essential prerequisite? 
What reasonable hope is there that such 
an elaborate structure of liberal educa- 
tion can be built with its own future 
hypothetical by-product, especially ata 
time when the workers who are its prin- 
cipal advocates are demanding the resto- 
ration of pre-war restrictions upon out- 
put and progressive reductions in the 
working week and day? Must we not 
have a larger economic surplus in hand 
before we can reasonably consider the 
full democratization of educational op- 
portunity? With this argument the 
workers are in fundamental agreement. 
What the nation undoubtedly needs, 
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a great bound onward in 
‘But this,” 
secured mere- 


they agree, 1S 
its aggregate productivity 
they contend, “cannot be 
ly by pre sing the manual 
more strenuous toil or even by 


workers to 
encour- 
aging the captains of industry to a less 
organization of their 
enterprises on a profit-making basis.” 
It can only be they argue, 
through ‘‘a genuinely scientific reorgani- 
zation of the nation’s industry”’ by the 
democratization of the national policy 
with utilization of the 


wasteful several 


secur©re d, 


respect to the 
economic surplus 
Both to stimulate the immediate in- 
crease 1n production and to secure the 
requisite democratization of the na- 
tional surplus, the workers in England 
and America are moving along two ma- 
jor and for the most part complementary 
lines—the lines of political action and 
direct economic action. The general 
outlines of the program of parliamentary 
reform have familiar to the 
American public through the report of 
the Reconstruction Committee of the 
British Labor party, published under the 
title of “‘Labor and the New Social 
Order Che first principle enunciated 
in this report is ‘the securing to every 
member of the community in good times 
and bad alike (and not only to the strong 
and able, the well-born or the fortunate 
of all the requisites of healthy life and 
citizenship” through the uni- 
versal application of legally prescribed 
minimum standards of leisure, health, 
education, and subsistence. ‘The estab- 
lishme nt of the Sé standards the VY propose 
through the extension of the 


be come 


, 
wortny 


to realize 
democratic principle to -the 
1 
industrial plants; the 
all incomes above the nex 
family maintenance; thi 
tionalization of railways, 
production of electrical power; the pro- 


essary 


immediate na- 


mines, and the 


gressive elimination from the control of 


all essential industry of the 
prohteer and the systematic application 
to the problems of industrial 

[hese are among the major 


private 


of science 


tex hnolog 


yy 
¢ 
i 


planks of the parliamentary platform of 


what has come to be numerically the 
second largest political organization in 
Great Britain as well as of the American 
Labor party which, while still in its in- 


fancy, counts among its active support- 
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control of 
direct taxation of 


cost of 
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ers an increasing number of the ablest 
trade-union leaders in the country. 

But there is a powerful and aggressiv: 
body of workers in the United Stare S,a 
in England, who look with skepticism 
and impatience upon the slow processe 
of political reform. In the state of Nev 
York, for example, it took more than a 
generation to secure the enactment of 
laws PivIng fre asonable protection to 
children and women against the evils of 
night work, and limiting the hours of 
work for women to fifty-four in the week 
During March and April of this year 
thirty thousand girls and women 
in the Ladies’ Waist and Dress Industry 
decided to establish the forty-four-hout 
week. They organized, struck, and se- 
cured their objective .in a few weeks 
These workers have become a unit in a 
national organization afhliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, which 
covers the entire industry devote d to the 
manufacture of women’s wear. They 
look forward to the time when the entire 
clothing industry will not only be 


some 


con- 
trolled by the workers in the sense that 
they will regulate hours, wages, and 


physical working conditions conjointly 
with their employers, but in the sens« 
that the industry will be owned by the 
community and managed directly by 
themselves. When that 


time arrives, 
they will have established what the 
younger economists in England would 
call a National Guild of the Needk 


7 rades. 

[his tendency to subordinate politica 
to direct economic action has made ver 
great strides even in England, where for 
more than twenty vears the worker 
have had their independent party repre 
sentatives in Parliament. Its principa 
promoters are the members of the gre 
Triple Industrial Alliance—the afhli: 
tion of the miners, railwaymen, an 
transport workers—whose strike thre 
last winter prompted Mr. Lloyd Georg 
to interrupt his labors in Paris and to s¢ 
up a national commission to consid 
the demand of the Triple Industri 
Alliance for the democratization of En 
land’s basic industries. The proposal: 
the lriple Alliance that the se basic 
dustries shall be owned by the nati 


and administered by the organized work 
ers have recently been adopted in prin 
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e by our own railroad Brotherhoods and 
the United Mine Workers of America. 
The relevance of these programs of 
itical and industrial reconstruction 1s 
it they express the judgment of the 
st influential body of workers in Eng- 

nd and America to the practical 
ins that must be adopted to make the 

‘lization of their program for the 
mocratization of educational oppor- 

Lhe growing prestige 

f the fourth estate is the characteristic 

t of our generation. 


as 


nity possible. 


What is conven- 
onally described as the rise of the pro- 
tariat has been attended by a flurry of 
ervous apprehension among those who 
ir that the controlling motive of the 
rkers is a kind of barbarian envy, a 
ital desire on the part of the property- 
ss to possess themselves of the property 


hich “superior ability”’ has allotted to 
hers. We hear a great deal about the 
lies of “‘dividing up,” of expropria- 


n, confiscation, and reckless plunder 
the insensate craving of this modern 
nson who, in a blind effort to free him- 
would pull the pillars of organized 
ety down upon his own head. But 
nsiderate examination of the workers’ 
ational program should go far to still 
h fearsin the minds of those who are 
emselves free from envy and luxurious 
indulgence. Men who dream of the 
ratization of knowle dye , of science 
rhe liberal arts as the chief end of 
rnment will not ruthlessly 
ecognized material founda- 
lized life. Rather they will 
to scrcngthen those foundations and 
len them. For it is their eager 
instinctive hunger for the spiritual 
of life that principally accounts 
their upon the 
yn of the democratic principle in 
try, for the humanization of indus- 
processes, for the more equal dis- 
ition of the benefits that accrue from 
national surplus. [Their programs of 
tical and 
pired by 


growing insistence 


social reconstruction are 
their realization that it is 

when all men are guaranteed equal- 

f educational opportunity that any 
n can be certain of access to the spir- 
il banquet of life. They have been 
mpelled by the conditions of their 
es, as no other social group has been 
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compelled, to accept Christ’s Great 
Commandment as the first rule of polit- 
ical conduct. 

All this is out of consonance with the 
conception of the wage-laborer conven- 
tionally held by the men and’ women of 
our cultured society. But the researches 
of modern psychologists make it cleat 
that men at all economic levels are sub- 
ject to the impulsion of those instincts, 
aspirations, and desires which are the 
common inheritance of the race. Pos- 
sibly the greatest of our American au- 
thorities in this field has recently demon- 
strated that civilized men have come to 
hold truth, the ‘‘ matter-of-fact knowl- 
edge of things,” as the only end in life 
that indubitably justifies itself; and that 
the genesis and growth of the system of 
knowledge which has come to be 
prized may confidently be traced ‘to the 
initiative and bias afforded by two cer- 
tain impulsive traits of human nature: 
an Idle Curiosity, and the Instinct of 
Workmanship.” 

Much of the social unrest which dis- 
turbs the civilized world to-day is di- 
rectly traceable to the crushing pressure 
which modern machine industry and 
its attendant commercial, political, and 
social class stratification have imposed 
upon the native and normal instincts 
of the common run of man-kind, and 
more especially the instincts of curiosity 
and workmanship. While men live their 
disposition to unfold toward the light 
cannot be balked with impunity. ‘The 
repression of the normal instincts, the 
denial of opportunities for free spiritual 
growth results as by a law of nature in 
sporadic violence, insurrection, or revolt. 


sO 


The great task of democratic statesman- 
ship to-day is to understand these inbred 
instincts and dynamic impulses of the 
common run of mankind and to 
channels for their fruitful release. Only 
can the pre-war governmental and 
social structure of our political democra- 
cies be adapted to withstand the un- 
precedented currents of hope and aspira- 
tion set in motion by the war. ‘The test 
of governmental capacity will increas- 
ingly be the ability of those in positions 
of authority to find ways and means for 
the democratization of educational op- 
portunity. 


find 


SO 








Shining 


BY MAXWELL 


CER = PRD ( YN BOEHN has twisted 


? > >. D ae . 4 
(me a ers himself in and out of 
| 


\ \\ 2 my life considerably, or 
N \.\Y, rather, I have twisted 
aN Ve him in and out of it, for 


4 


ut ——— ¥, | doubt if by now he 
ark ek pT NS | . 

See Be remembers ever having 
met mé¢ He wouldn’t; he was a Prus- 


sian aristocrat, and I at best merely an 
American who at one time had, from 
his point of view, the extreme good 
fortune of meeting him and the further 
extreme honor of knowing him for a 
while with some degree of intimacy. 

It wasn’t because I liked von Boehn, 
you understand, that for a year or two 
I saw him frequently; I didn’t like 
him at all, even then, although I was 
young and counts possessed a glamour, 
particularly a count who appeared in 
all the picturesqueness of a Uhlan un:- 
form, and although in himself von 
Boehn had a certain blond impeccable 
charm. He was very good-looking; slim, 
clean-cut, rosy-cheeked, blue-« ved. You 
would find it dithcult to describe the 
dash and smartness of him in his tight- 
fitting breeches and his yellow-breasted 
jacket and his polished tschapka, with 
its sweeping plumes, cocked over one 
ear. You thought him a beautiful boy 
until you examined him closely, and 
then you saw that he wasn’t a boy at 
all; at least, his eves weren't boyish. 
They were pale and cold, cold as the 
sea that washed his Junker estates in 
Pomerania, and they were quite opaque. 
Behind them nothing was to be seen. 
lo this opaqueness he added by wear- 
ing a monocle, one of those string- 
less German monocles that are never 
removed and eventually make a red 
mark above the cheek-bone and below 
the eyebrow a little, round, gelitter- 
ing mirror of insolence. I had thought 
the English of a certain class held the 
world’s record for a deliberate oblitera- 
tion of expression, but von Boehn went 
better, and in his case it 


them one 


STRUTHERS 





Armor 
BURT 


was no conscious effort to conceal a 
racial shyness, or to bolster a ratl 
shaky patrician sang-froid, but | 
cause there was nothing to expre 
nothing, that is, except a series of ru 
so ingrained, the result of so many 
erations, SO meticulous, covering 
thoroughly the smallest details of lif 
that they required not the slight 
thought to put them into executi 
Von Boehn was really a monster, wh n 
you come to consider it, for what d 
tinguishes a human being from a 1 
chine is self-determination, and 
can't be very self-determinate wl 
everything you do is the result not 
reason, but of tradition. 

No, I would not have seen much 
von Boehn, both because of my « 
inclinations and because he, on his part 
would not have bothered his head ab 
me, had it not been for von Arna 
who was in the same regiment as 
Boehn, and for von Arnauld’s v 

he Arnaulds were kindly and den 
cratic and Saxon, and besides had 
exquisite luck to be really of Fren 
blood. They had traveled greatly, 
ing foreign relatives. One even at ti 
caught them showing signs of a sel 
of humor. In the small garrison 
university town where I found m 
isolated they were an island in the gr 
sea of students and bleak soldiery. ! 
altogether a green island, perhaps, | 
at least one with firm sand. Th 
drawing-room was soft and prettily fur- 
nished, they avoided constant ref 
ences to the superiority of German 
the rest of the world, and they 
their rooms. Of course von Bo 
“slept English,” also, for he wa 
very chic young man, but it wa 
a universal custom. One occasio! 
especially remember when the Arnat 
sense of humor rose to the delicate 
of not appreciating to the full a 
posedly funny story of their bel 
von Boehn 
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little 


Ik 


tne 


venty-four, you must remember, and, 
e€ most young men, a snob. But | 
In’'t like the story; it affected me in 
same way that long and dirty finger 
ils would if they had suddenly been 
iwn down my naked back. I couldn't 
t tell the reason why. It was, of 
urse, because I was an American, but 
idn’t as yet appreciated the shining 
t. One isn’t born to Americanism; 
achieves it. It is a thing of the 
nd, the result of thought and experi- 
You grow up to it. 
That Sunday von Boehn was coming 
dinner with the Arnaulds. It was 
vember, and outside the day was 
and hinted of snow, and the ait 
s full of the mysterious stirring smell 
moke and old buildings that, on days 
these, hangs about an ancient city. 
1 thought of huts in the middle of 
forests and of quaint gabled towns. 
t’s the heartrending thing about the 
mans; they’ve cut off the heads of 
own fairies. A poor sort of war- 
Che Arnaulds’ small dining-room 
ozily warm, and the silver twinkled, 
the few bewigged ancestral portraits 
carried about with them looked 
n with dim complacency from the 
One fe It sure that one was soing 
ink some of von Arnauld’s excellent 
te wine. I found myself comparing 
vith the grim Sabbath meals I had 
n at hom: Chen von Boe hn came 
idiating health and fresh air, and 
1 the baron as’8 hand, and clicked 
heels, and tapped von Arnauld with 
tar friendliness on the shoulder, 
nodded blithely to me It was a 
rect entrance, just the right am nt 
spect, just the right amount of 
halance. Back of it was long train- 
No gesture went an inch too far; 
gesture hesitated this side of grace. 
sat down to table, and von Boehn 
folded his napkin and leaned forward 


SHINING 


It left a 


{ sha’n’t forget the story. 
on my mind. At the 
did not grasp its full import, 


time 
in fact, 


scar 


| did not grasp its full import until about 
ul 


and half vears ago. was only 


offi ers do. 
said, in his nasal, 
‘cent, “I heard the 
nusing and ty nical tale last night! 
know young Foestner of the second 


oe VM aist, the 
" Ach, Gna lr he 
latest Berlin a 


way 
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squadron? Well, it seems he had oc- 
casion to ask an orderly before a forma- 
tion if he’d had his lunch, and the fellow 
said he had, using the word speisen. 
And what do you think von Foestner 
answered ?”’ 

Arnauld was leaning forward inter- 
estedly; his wife regarding von 
Boehn with ce questioning smile with 
which the polite hostess anticipates a 
funny story. 

“Why,” said von Boehn, “‘he roared 
out so that the whole squadron heard: 
‘You beast! You dog! Why do | not 
strike you? The Emperor that 
way; | eat ordinarily, like a man; you 
eat like an animal! Famos, wasn’t it? 
Kolossal! The quickness of the young 
blood! It will be all over Germany in 
no time.” 

Now to appreciate 
the foregoing, 
no doubt do, 


was 


eats 


the subtle wit of 
you must realize, as you 
that in German there are 
three words for eating: to eat 
daintily; one to eat the third 
to eat like 1 horse, or a pig. 
And the unfortunate pris ate had used 
the frst word, the super-aristocratic one. 
I laughed heartily, of course, because | 
was too young not to laugh, but | 
felt those long finger nails running 


one 
just eat; 
cow, or 


up 


and down my back. And it was then, 
for the first time, that I noticed that 
von Arnauld and his wife did not alwz2ys 
agree with von Bos hn’s wit. 

[he baroness’s lips smiled, but her 
eyes were reflective. 

“Ah, the poo! soul!’ she said. ‘How 
ashamed he must have felt!’ 

a don’t altogether like that, von 
Boehn,” said her husband, with knitted 
br “In formation, and all that. 
I think there’s too much of that sort 
of thing growing up. You know what 
Manteuffel said in his order of 188s: 
‘Insults attack the sense of honor and 
kill it, and the officer who insults his 


subordinates undermines his own posi- 
tion.”’ 


Von Boehn grinned. ‘Lieber Karl,” 
he said, ““you have been so fortunate 
as never to have had to run an estate. 
Believe me, the peasant and the private 
soldier are beasts. They understand 
nothing but insult. If I have to beat 
my good dog, Hanschen, to enforce 
obedience, how then with the lower 
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classes, who have not one-half Han- 
schen’s intelligence or delicacy?” 

So there were von Boehn’s social 
theories in a nutshell! And here, also 
in a nutshell, is the way he put them 
into execution. I had many opportuni- 
ties for observation. Perhaps the inci- 
dent | am about to relate is not so ob- 
vious as some of the others, but I relate 
it because it has to me the virtue of 
be ing one ot the few occasions on which 
von Boehn got about as good as he 
pave | had stopped in at barracks 
with him, as he wanted to see his under- 
officers drilling recruits. There was 
saber practise in the gray, foggy court- 
yard. A number of tow-haired, round- 
eyed, alarmed youths were making 
clumsy motions under the harsh com- 
mands of the sergeants. ‘There was one 
boy particularly who attracted my at- 
tention, he was so red - cheeked, so 
blue-eyed, so incredibly earnest, so 
pathetic, and SO hopele ssly slow. Von 
Boehn watched him for a while in silence. 
“God in heaven!” he = said, at last. 
“Give me a saber! No! No! I don’t 
want any mask or pads! He couldn’t 
hit me in a thousand years!” And he 
took the boy aside and faced him. 

*‘Now!” he commanded. “Strike! 
No, you dumbhead! 
h, for the love of God! You 
Where was 
your mother when you were born, in a 
vegetable-garden?”’ 


So! This way! 
So! A 
toadstool; you cabbage! 


I saw the boy’s color growing dec per, 
and | noticed that his blue eyes were 
becoming pin-points of flame, but I had 
no fear for von Boehn, who was playing 
him as an expert angler plays a fish. 
But at the last words the victim sud- 
denly lunged forward, broke through 
von Boehn’s guard, and buried the 
point of his sabre in his tormentor’s 
sword-arm. For a moment the boy 


maintained his position, an expression of 


agonized fear supplanting the anger in 
his face; then he drew back, and stood 
with bowed head, his hands clasped on 
the hilt of his sword. For a moment 
death glittered in von Boehn’s eyes; but 
he remembered himself and, grasping 
his injured arm with his left hand, called 
a sergeant to him. 

“Remember that young man,” he 
said, nodding at the motionless recruit. 


“He is very strong; he will need plent 


of hard work.” He faced about curt 


*“T'll see the surgeon,” he said to m 
“Then we'll go along. We're due at tl 


Arnaulds’ at five.” Between the fing: 
of his left hand blood was oozing. 

I could tell you many stories of 
more Ol less similar kind, some 
them even amusing, although no k 
indicative of von Boehn, and the v 
Boehns about him—the time, for | 
stance, when we were bob-sledding 


the hills outside the town and I, maki 
the ascent, saw von Boehn flash pa 
me, clasping with a grim determinatio 


from his seat in the rear, the form 
the evidently inexpert lady who 
steering. I cannot resist finishing 
episode. There was only one ti 
near the course, but for that the sl 


} 


} 


was heading with a fascinated exact- 


ness. “‘Jump!’ I yelled. “Jump 


Mutilation seemed imminent. Von 


Boehn probably never heard me; 
was looking straight ahead; in the 1 
of the sunset opposite, his monocle ¢ 
tered like the headlight of a runaw 
locomotive. But jump he did, and ; 
in time. Together he and the part: 
of his adventure rolled desperately 

the bottom of the hill; then von Box 
slowly disengaged himself, rose to 

feet, brushed the snow off his clot! 
and kisse d the hand of his sorely shak 
companion. In his eye his monocle 

mained undimmed. ‘“‘ We'll start agai 
he said; and they did. 


The point is that through incident 


such as these | achieved in two yeal 
fairly clear idea of the character and t 
opinions and the traditions of a Prus 
aristocrat, and it is necessary to und 
stand this character and these opini 
and these traditions to appreciate tu 
what was to follow. ... 

After that I forgot all about 
Boehn and the Arnaulds and the 
of them, except as interesting occas 
recollections, until the autumn of 1 
Then I saw in a newspaper that 
Boehn was in the administration of B 


sium, whether as one of von der Goltz 


henchmen or in a military capacit 
couldn’t quite make out. And then, t 
vears later, | met Truxton, who had | 
in relief work in the tragic occu] 
countries. l asked him about 
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Boehn without the slightest notion that 
he would ever have heard of him. 
“Oh yes!’ said Truxton, with an odd 
ympression of his lips. “Yes, I know 
him. I saw quite a lot of him. He 
as around Namur for a while.” 
“You got along with him?” 
[ruxton—we were having dinner to- 
twisted a bottle of claret be- 
een his fingers and studied the label. 
“Oh yes, | got along with him all right.” 
Suddenly he looked up. “I wish for 


that man,” he said, solemnly, “a horror 


ther 


at as yet | haven't been able to for- 
mulate in my mind. I’m thinking it 
over. When [I’ve come to a conclusion 


I'll let you know.”’ 


interesting. 


Chis, from Truxton, 
By profession he is a 
her of English in a great university, 
a desire for 

enge nor a desire for torture with his 

1, bespectacled personality; at least, 

didn’t then, for one didn’t, at the 
time, know 


1 one associates neither 


as much about Germans as 
now, 

“For more than most of them?” I 
a ked 

“Oh no—they’re all equally bad, but 
| happe ned to see a particular lot of 
von Boehn—I got a more correct idea 
of his psychology.” 

He apparently changed the subject 
“The fundamental idea of 

decent religions,” he said, “has al- 
ways seemed to me to be contained in 
those words of Micah’s: ‘and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?’ You know—it’s what’s 


one does 


al I iptly. 


mmed up in the old Western ex- 
pression ‘to have the fear of God in 
ir heart.’ What the Greeks spoke ot 


a knowledge of youl relationship to 


ther men—I can’t recall the exact 
rd Anyway, it means that you 
about realizing that your soul 1s 
t the same sort of soul as any one 


’s soul, and that vour body is just 
same sort of body as anv one else’s 
body That all of life that 
ke one man a nobleman and another 
peasant, that make one man a Ger- 
man and another a Belgian, are sub- 
ordinate to the one essential fact that 
the flesh and spirit of the world are a 
common gift. There are two ways of 
sinning against this law; you can sin 
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chances 
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against your own soul and body and 
thus insult the souls and bodies of every 
one else, or you can sin against some 
one else’s soul and body and thus insult 
your own. Of the Germans 
aren’t sensitive enough to realize that 
every time one woman 1s raped the 
whole idea of womanhood is raped; ol 
that every time a dead body is scorned 
all death is and you could 
forgive them if their obtuseness came 
from mere brutality, or was individual, 
or the result of drunkenness, or sheer 
lust, but it doesn’t. Its antichrist—it’s 
a denial of God’s presence in all men; 
and a cold-blooded, calculated denial at 
that.” 
,* And von Boehn, of course, was very 
bad at that sort of thing?” 
Truxton stared at me fixedly. 
He was the epitome of it! 


course, 


scorne d; 


“Bad! 
He reminded 
me of some damned aristocrat of Louis 
the Fifteenth’s time walking through a 
plague-stricken city, holding a bottle of 
smelling-salts to his nose so he wouldn’t 
be bothered by the corpses. Again and 
again I’ve wished that he was a drunken 
beast, or a Cossack, or anything on 
which one could find some angle to lay 
hold. You broke your heart on a wall 
of ice. Rigid immunity is the hardest 
thing to buck up against in the world. 
I saw him at the time of the deporta- 
tions. It wasn’t, you understand, that 
he was cruel through hate; any passion 
like that, bad as it 1s, would have been 
preferable; it had simply never occurred 
to him that a nobleman and a German 
shouldn’t do exactly what he felt like. 
He wasn’t in the position where he had 
to express the outward deprecation that 
was necessary for some of those fellows 
von Bissing had around him. He was 
entirely himself.” 

“You must remember,” I interposed, 
not for the purpose of defending von 
Boehn, but to draw Truxton out,- “he 
isn’t aitogether to blamie personally 
he’s had generations back of him. His 
trouble is that he has never at any point 
touched life outside of his own class, 
a Prussian class at that. You can see 
something of the same thing, even, ovet 
here in the sons of the very rich. How 
can a man appreciate degradation when 
he sees no chance of ever being degraded, 
and how can he appreciate fear when 
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he has had drilled into him the super- 
stition that fear cannot touch a gentle- 
man? He’s allowed himself to 
believe, you that the occasional 
stirring of his heart that he must have 
felt, in common with 
was such a thing 

[ruxton interrupted me with a sort 
of glittering eagerness. ‘“‘Ah!” said he, 
“that’s exactly the point! He’s armored 
against the world with a monstrous 
armor.” 

“You mean?” 


nevel 


eee, 


every one else, 


as fe ar” 


lruxton’s spe ctacles elittered. “You 
don’t know anything more about fear 
or degradation,” he said, “than von 


Boehn, but, being a democrat, and there- 
fore having some native humility and 
some powe! of introspection, you have 
cultivated your imagination sufhciently 
to be able, at dimly, to put 
yourself in another man’s place.” He 
continued to stare at me as if he had 
said something convincing. 
“What in the world are 
about?” I asked, incredulously. ‘Not 
know what fear is! My dear man! 
Perhaps I don’t know degradation, but 
fear—! Why, there’s not a man living 
who won’t admit that he’s felt it, ex- 
cept the von Boehns and the liars.” 
fruxton shook his head. “I repeat,” 
he said, “that you have no idea. You 
couldn’t, unless you’ve been a prison 
warden or have participated intimate- 
ly in 
to a 


le ast 


vou talking 


a lynching. It doesn’t happen 
man who leads any kind of an 
ordinary life. It’s a cataclysm.” The 
fingers of his hand outstretched upon 


the table opened and shut slowly. “I’m 
not talking about clean fear,” he said; 


“about the decent shakiness with which 
a man squeezes past death, or even the 
with which most 
us, even the skeptical, have once or twice 
held our ground, or run away from what 


abject cowardice 


we thought was the supernatural; I’m 
talking about real fear—the most shock- 
ing thing | know. Something that to 
be anywhere around makes you ill at 


your stomach, for it’s a stripping away 
of the last reserve of personality, the 
last reticence of the It’s worse 
than mishandled. It 
makes all the mystery of humanity as 
battered tin tray. And it 
can only come, the quintessence, when a 


soul. 


seeing a COrpse 


cheap as a 
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man feels that he is helpless to prevent 
the crushing of his individuality between 
the dirty fingers of some one else. It’ 
the ultimate outrage. It couldn’t ver 





well happen on a battle-held, or through 


nature, for so lone as a 


one 


man can 
finger he’s, well, he’s still fighting 
but the other thing Most of us 

Beleium have seen it enough to know 


raise 


what it is.’ He looked down at hi 
hand. 

*“And von Boehn,” I asked, afte 
pause, “watched it in his shining arm« 


unmoved? That is the point?” 
“He was a little amused,” answers 
[ruxton. ‘Yes, that’s the point.” 
A few days later Truxton sent me 
letter. a forgot to tell you the 
night,” he “that, among 
things, our friend von Boehn occasiona 
ly went in for the good, old-fashion« 
Russian pastime of knouting. \ 
couldn’t prove it, and it wouldn’t hay 
done any good if we had. But I knov 
it to be a fact. Look up knouting—it 
interesting. It’s said to have a peculi: 
psychological effect. A man never quit 
gets over it. There was a little Belgi: 
lawyer who had bothered von Boel 
considerably. He arrested him for « 
pionage, but there was no proof—n 


othe 


said, othe 


even enough for a German. The Bi 
gian was a brave chap. I saw him lat 
he was still brave more so but 


had the most curious wormlike quali 
at the back of his brain. You've seer 
worm, partly crushed, trying to dr 
itself off the ground? ... Be sur 
look up knouting.”’ 

A nice fellow, my former playmat: 
| proceeded as best I could to foll 
his subsequent career. But there was! 
much to be heard, and then, soon, the 
was the almost entire silence that f 
lowed that splendid May when t 
common folk of a democracy inforn 
an emperor that he was a blood-stain 
rogue. 

Only recently have I come across \ 
Boehn’s tracks again. There was son 
thing about him in a newspaper, and 
heard directly and in detail from a n 
who was not far away at the time a! 
who later interviewed people who we 
immediate. I have the letter 
my desk. But knowing von Boehn, 


now 


would have needed only that little nev 


| 


I 
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iper paragraph to have constructed 
It is the simplest trick of the 
lagination. 


ne rest 
It isn’t even changing the 
int of view of this recital, or assuming 

attitude 


ticers 


Prussian 
from one cloth; 


of omniscience. 
are cut siven 
you can predict even 
certainly their most 
as if you yourself had 
every minute of the 
That’s the penalty of disingenu- 

once you ve the ke y to it, it is 
easy toread as any other involved code. 


rtain premises, 
thoughts, 

ite actions, 
en with them 


isness 


It seems, when the armistice came,that 
in Boehn was back again in a small Bel- 
antown. Hehad a battalion of soldiers 
thhim. They had not expected peace, 
nd the other ofhcers. They were 
are that things were not going alto- 
her well at Berlin, but they had lived 
ore through rumors and threatened 
itical upheavals. It 
it counted, and the army was sound. 
lo be sure, it was falling back, but that 
only to obtain the advantage of a 
yrtened line. that line was 
hed. . Dear Heaven! they could 

the English and the French and the 
Canadians, and the rest of the polyglot 


was the army 


Once 


w flinging themselves against the 
‘king cliff like a broken sea, as von 
Boehn and several of the others had 


n themselves seen them in the past 
vears. As tol the Americans, the V 
In’t believe the stories they had heard 


t them. Brave? Yes! But you 
ldn’t even teach a man to salute 
perly in six months. Another winter 


hrmness, and the thing would be over; 


with victory—that was too much to 
pe any longer—but with ‘“‘a strong 
man peace,” as the Emperot had 


Von Boehn was even more contemptu- 
than duller com- 

ns, although even more than they 
desired relaxation—if only for a little 
le—from the strain to which he had 
l subjected. 
ible his 


yf rumors his 


W ar was beginning to 
well-leashed 
undoubtedly 


nerves. Love 


1 war, those were the 
y things to live for, but just at present 
ere had been too much of war and not 
{enough of love. He was beginning to 

nt Berlin with a constant ache—not 
Berlin for a week or so of leave, but 


rlin in long draughts, and, in Berlin, 
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parties unhaunted by the thought of a re- 
turn to the front, and, at the parties, 
pretty eyesto look into and hold and final- 
lysubdue. It was a pity he was so fastidi- 
ous; but then he couldn’t have followed 
the example of some of his brother officers 
even had he wanted to; he had been 
always in positions of prominence, per- 
haps this last position the least promi- 
nent of all. 
way, the 


It was dull enough, any- 
Lord only knew! He 
bored this 


was 


especially on particular 
evening. 

He went to a window of his office that 
overlooked the square. A blue Novem- 
ber night was beginning to creep along 
the narrow streets, filing the open 
place, ascending the buttresses of the 
cathedral opposite. A few people were 
abroad. He saw a sergeant stalking 
tow ard the door of the Kommandatur. 


“Old Schmidt!’ A good man. Splen- 


did fellows, those under-ofhcers! The 
backbone of the army! 
\ door opened behind him. It must 


be Kessel, his adjutant, to come in that 


way without knocking. What an un- 
couth dog! Why couldn’t they sur- 
round gentlemen with gentlemen? He 


faced about. It was Kessel, standing 
with a telegram in his hand, the most 
cur1ous, drooping-mouthed look on his 


fac Cc. 


“Well,” asked von Boehn, “what's 
the matter? Have you seen a ghost? 
Besides, salute, Kessel! You're getting 
lax.’ 

*Thunderweather!” said the adju- 
tant. ‘‘Yes—lI have seen a ghost.” He 
held out the telegram. 

“What is it?” 

**An armistice, my colonel. To-mor- 
row it will probably be signed.” 

Von Boehn strode toward him and 


seized the paper from his hand. 

“Impossible!” he cried. “‘ We've heard 
nothing about it but rumors.” 

“This is from Brussels. Our envoys 
have been in the French line S three days 
already.” 

“Then they consent to our terms?” 

Kessel laughed mirthlessly. ‘It 1s we 
who consent,” he said. “Read!” 

Von Boehn glanced at the telegram 
and threw it down on the desk. ‘‘The 
fools!’ he said, savagely. “The army 
I know it.” 


is aS strong as ever. 
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Kessel looked at him a moment with 
his long-nosed inscrutability.  ‘“‘ You 
will hi ive orders to give later on, I sup- 
pose’ * he sand. He left the room 
noise le ssly. 

Von Boehn went again to the window. 


Incredible! What were they up tof 
Well—he drew back his shoulders; well, 
after all, it was no defeat. Germany 
was intact. He supposed the Great 
Headquarters knew what they were 
about. But why couldn’t they have 


kept a fellow in touch with things! 
His sense of dignity was wounded. 
Presently an unexpected coolne ss of re- 
lief stole into his mind. He was glad 
the thing was over, anvhow. In hfteen 
years or so they would be ready agaln. 
In the mean time hrst his place in 
Pomerania, and a long sleep and rest 
and food; and then Berlin. He wanted 
pretty eyes frightfully. Yes, he was 
really glad War Was over, even if the 
ending wasn't quite so glorious as that 
first imitial swoop—like eagles plum- 
meting on their prey. In the darkness 
of the square he saw a number of civil- 
ians standing about in groups, talking 


earnestly. he rats were beginning to 
crawl out of their holes already! [hen 
some bugles ble WwW. He looked at his 


clock. Exactly punctual! Things were still 
not so bad when bugles blew punctually. 

He went to the door and stuck his 
head into the adjorming room. 

‘Mess, Kessler!” he said. ‘What 
shall it be, the Gold Lion?” 

* la wohl, Oberst!’ answered the ad- 
jutant. 

They had said practically the same 
thing to each other at the same hour 
for almost half a year. 

Nor the next day did von Boehn find 
his hfe greatly altered. He was de- 
pressed —who wouldn’t be’—but he was 
astonished that he wasn’t more de- 
pressed. Word of the signing of the 
armistice came through, and suddenly, 
with a great, strident joy, the bells of the 


cathedral swung into. sound. The 
square was black with a silent multi- 
tude. It had been there since dawn; 


perhaps most of it all night. But it 
was a silent multitude; entirely orderly. 
“The dogs” knew better than to create 
a disturbance just yet, ol for some days 
to come. 


At noon von Boel 


hn sw aggered acros 


the square with only Kessler at hi 
drew back for him 
hey didn’t take off 


hee ls. | he people 
as formerly, but t 
their hats. Only o 
distant voice, he ¢ 


ne voice shouted ; 


from whence it came. 


“Swine!” it said. 
Von Boehn grip 


looked at Kessler. 


ped his saber. Hi 


(heir eves met 


Von Boehn laughed contemptuously 
£ } 
“What beasts they are!’ he said 


‘Never mind, we’ 


some day. Then 
heal tedness.”” 


ll get them agai 
none of this kind 


e made a iittie speech to 11S oO ice | 
H le a little speech to his off 
not in the habit ot 


at mess. He was 
dining with them, 
especial occasion. | 
cumspect during the 
on egg -shells. In 
come orders, and th 
what to do. Prol 


but he made a 
hey must be very ci 
next few days; walk 


a short while woul 


en they would kno\ 
yably back to Ger 


many—dear Germany! And undefeate 


they must reme 
honors of the war h 
one couldn't fight 
And now, rememl 
hurt a German gentl 


the grunting of hog 


ing with hogs. 
After that he 

There W asn't very 

the Kommandatur; 


nber that. All th 
ad been theirs. Bu 


the W hole Worl ld 


ver words couldn’ 


eman any more tha 
S. Chey were dea 


felt. more cheerfu 
much to do back 
it Was necessary t 


wait for further instructions. Most « 
the afternoon he watched the town 


people from his wi 
tude satished him. 
had no further desu 
gesticulate in grouy 

Kessler, being a 
nearer the hearts of 


ndows. Their att 
Apparently - 

e except tot alk a 

Ss. 

common man an 

common people, w 


not so well pleased. 


‘I wish they we 


said. “I hear that 
they are celebratin 


ren't so silent,”’ . 
in some other plac 
2” 


Von Boehn looked around at hi 


angrily. ‘‘Why st 
lent?” he asked. 


rouldn’ t they be 
‘They know bett 


than to make a fuss.”’ 
‘Notse is a safety valve.” Kessh 


glanced sideways 


at his commande! 


“You know, Herr Oberst, you have be: 
especially noted for discipline.” 


* And still am,” 


retorted von Boeh 


grimly. His overwrought nerves sud 
denly snapped. 


‘Armistice 1 





al 


ouldn’t tell exactly 
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rmistice,” he exploded, ‘‘we’re still 
here! God in heaven, I alone would 
face a hundred shopkeepers and turn 
them tailward!’ That was the trouble 
ith having men who were not gentle- 
men for officers! What could Kessler 
ow of the unshakable power a gentle- 
an always had with those below him? 
What could a reserve officer know of the 
real discipline of German troops! 
So he wasn’t prepared—von Boehn 
what was to happen within the next 


nty-four hours. . . . The full terms 
f the armistice had come in. [hat was 
|! enough. They would have to get 


and speedily. Well, they would, 

imn it! but they'd come back; oh 

some day; like the sword of the 
vrians. ... At ten o'clock there was 
trampling on the stairs beyond the 
ter office; then Kessler’s voice, very 
irp; then Kessler’s voice drowned in 

e murmur of other voices, just as on 

indy day the sound of one wave 1s 

erwhelmed by the sound of the waves 
that come after; and then the door to 

n Boehn’s room swung open. In the 

rture were a dozen non-commissioned 
ticers with old Schmidt in the lead. 
For a moment they stood blinking, half 

ulent, half ill at ease, before Schmidt 
poke. He drew himself rigidly to at- 
tention, saluted. 

We have come to tell you, Herr 
Oberst,’ he said, ‘“‘that you will remove 
all insignia of your rank, and that you 

ill give to us your sword and your other 

arms.” 

For a moment von Boehn stared at 
the speaker, his eyes widening slowly like 
those of a cat about to spring. Then his 
itomatic, a little streak of light, leaped 
from the scabbard, twinkled in the air, 

nd came to rest full on the second but- 
ton of Schmidt’s tunic. 

“You dog!” said von Boehn. 

Schmidt’s wrinkled face did not 
change color. 

“You can kill me, Herr Oberst,” he 
said, quietly. ‘“‘In fact, I expect you 

ill, but you will be killed yourself 
immediately afterward. And we do 
not want bloodshed; it would be a bad 

eginning.”’ 

Von Boehn reflected. ‘‘And how,” 
he asked, “if 1 do what you madmen 
wish? Afterward I shall have you ar- 
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rested and lined up against a wall and 
shot.” 

Schmidt shook his head. “Noy” he 
said, ‘‘there is not one man in the town 
to-day who would obey your command.”’ 

“You mean?” 

“I mean, Herr Oberst, that evidently 
you have not heard that in Germany 
the revolution is real. ‘This afternoon 
the battalion marches home unless they 
can find a train—they are old men, they 
are tired. You need have no care for the 
evacuation, the non-commissioned oth- 
cers have it in charge. You can come, 
or not, as you wish. Your motor and 
driver are entirely at your disposal.” 

Von Boehn’s hand, holding the auto- 
matic, fell slowly to his side; then he 
shrugged his shoulders and, walking over 
to the desk, threw the pistol on it. He 
unbuckled his sword and placed it be- 
side the other weapon. With an amused 
contempt he proceeded to rip off his 
lapel tabs and his shoulder ornaments. 

“Would you like my buttons?” he 
asked. 

“No, Herr Oberst.” 

“Take what you want, then, and get 
out.” Suddenly his voice rasped through 
the quiet like a saw. “‘Each man here,” 
he said, “‘will one day pay for this with 
his life.” 

Schmidt did not answer. He picke d 
up the sword and pistol, saluted, faced 
about, and, with a sign to his com- 
panions, stepped through the door and 
closed it behind him. Von Boehn waited 
until the footsteps died way before he 
called. 

“Kessler!” 

There was no answer. 

He flung open the door. The outer 
office was empty. “Swine!” said von 
Boehn to himself. ‘“‘He was afraid of 
being left behind. He is no better than 
the rest—aincredible filth that they are!” 

What was he todo? Here were papers 
of four years to be sorted; some to be 
pres¢ rved, the rest destroyed. There 
were a hundred details to be attended 
to. For a while he worked with a cold, 
precise fury; but after an hour or so he 
sighed, drew back from the desk, and, 
going over to the hreplace, built a fire 
and proceeded to heap upon it the ac- 
cumulated books and records. When 
he was done he looked at his watch. 
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Three o'clock. An hour to pack his 
pe! sonal be longings in and the n he would 
be off. He stood up, gazed about the 
wrecked othce, and strode to the door. 
With his hand on the knob, he hesitated. 


Beside him on the top of a modern 
American desk was a little bronze 
statue—a boy playing a flute. Von 


Boehn regarded it with thoughtful, nar- 
row d ( velids. He re ached over slowly, 
picked it up, examined it, and, drawing 
back his arm, suddenly hurled it with all 
his might through the window opposite. 
His face was white with rage; his blue 
eves shone 


The halls 


beyond 


were strange ly 
empty, hauntingly deserted. There 
were no sentries on the Stairs, or in 


the long corridors he traversed to reach 
his own apartments. Half asleep in a 
chair beside the door he found his mili- 
tary chauffeur. The unexpected human 
presence startled him. The man sprang 
to his feet 

Whe n will his Exzellenz be 
he asked 

“In about three-quarters of an hour. 
Have the car at the main entrance.” 


re ady a 


‘The main entrance?” ‘The man’s 
lips drew together in doubt. Then he 


“Very rood, I x llenz. There 
crowd in the square, you 


saluted. 
is a great 
know 

“Damn them!” answered von Boehn. 

‘| here was very little to do; he ke pt 
most of his things always in trunks; but 
he wished to change his uniform. Once 
he was interrupted in his preparations 
by the sound of marching men which 
came up to him from the street. He 
went to the window. The battalion was 
going by. There were no ofhcers with 
it; old Schmidt was in the lead. Von 
Boehn’s lips curled. The old fools! 
Wait until they struck the real army— 
the army returning from the front! 
A fat chance their revolution would have 
then! He would remember Schmidt 
oh ves, he would remember him! He 
looke d at the retre ating, stolid back with 
the speculative eyes of a man who sees 
another walking to the gallows. Then 
he returned to his trunks. 

But their packing took him longer 
than he had anticipated. There was a 
tapestry he had picked up lately in 
Namur that must be got in some way. 
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It was quite the end of the afternoon 
by the time he was ready. He called 
his chauffeur and bade him carry down 
the three small military trunks. When 
this was done, he drew on his gloves and 
made ready to follow. From the drawer: 
of a carved chest he took out an auto 
matic pistol and slipped it into his 
empty scabbard. He smiled. That old 
fool Schmidt! He stalked down th 
empty corridor, down the silent stai 
and out onto the steps. He was 
high above the square. 

The sun was setting opposite him, and 
for a moment he paused, blinded by its 
red confusion. He had dressed himself 
very carefully, with a contemptuous de- 
sire to show these Belgian swine that his 
glory was still undimmed and the mor 
practical purposeof turning up at the near- 
est headquarters with a uniform unmuti 
lated. About his shoulders was a blue 
cloak, faced and lined with crimson, 
and he had put on his Uhlan tunic and 
breeches that he had not worn since 
the beginning of the war. On his head 
was the swaggering | 


still 


dress ischapra. 
with the drooping plumes. The sunset 
surrounded his tall figure with an aura 
of quivering gold. He was like a stati 
set up to the glory and arrogance of war. 
As he hesitated he was not aware that in 
the crowd below him a thousand faces 
turned slowly in his direction, but, as his 
eyes became accustomed to the light, the 
blurred mass began to dissolve into in- 
dividual heads and shoulders. He sud- 
denly realized, with an unaccustomed 
little coldness about his heart, that he 
was very much alone, except for his 
chauffeur. Von Boehn! He drew 
himself together. ‘Von Boehn!’’ he said 
to himself again. These last few days 
had been hard on his nerves, parti 
larly this last business of the non- 
commissioned officers. But they wer 
only Landsturm men. He mustn't 
begin toi loose this faith in thing 
There was even more insolence than 
usual in his walk as he descended th 
steps. 

Between him and the motor the side- 
walk was jammed. He touched the 
man nearest to him on the shoulder. 

“Would you stand back,” he said 
“How can I reach my car?” He was 


astonished at the dificulty he had in 






































SHINING 


the 
nis request 
[he man, a workman, gave way sul- 
nly. A narrow lane began to open 
Von Boehn was aware of the rank 
ll of sweaty, unwashed bodies. He 
above the heads of the crowd the 
hood of his waiting motor. Sud- 
nivy a woman, could not 
to close at hand. 
What a filthy voice she had! Damn 
men, anyhow! 
He killed my son!’ said the 
Killed him—sent him away to 
to die! Do you let him go?” 
deep breath went through 
wd, like wind a lake. 
‘Do you give asked von 
hn, quietly. He had been rather a 
his departure SO long 
man. He was a 


delay 
a black be ard; he 


itting accustomed harshness into 


a woman he 


began screech 


voice. 


Ge r- 


the 
across 


way! 


No! 
n with 


Sald a stout 


looked like 


said von Boehn. 
avered. “Yes, yes; 
‘It 1s so. 


We 
full 


truce,” 
lhe man w 


It is a 
he 
forget ourselves.” 
ill lips shut with a snap. “But 
lon’t deserve it,”’ he added. 

Boe hn stepped forw ard quickly, 
feeling of relief expanding his muscles, 
| stepped full into a man in a blouse, 


\ dove through the crowd like a 
catapult: Von Boehn threw 


up an arm 
a flailing fist caught him square on 


t mouth. He staggered back, as- 
t hed and shaken. Then he recov- 
ered himself. This was no time to 
nt He felt the blood trickling over 
his lip, and reached for his handkerchief. 
A hand from behind pinioned his arm, 
he felt his pistol being lifted from 

its holster. 

!’ said a voice. ‘“‘You would 
shoot, would you? Here’s a shot for 
you, then!’ And a boot, with crushing 
force, caught him on the end of his spine. 
“Get to your car, Prussian,” said the 
\ e, ““before it is too late!” 

For a moment von Boehn saw red, 
and he wheeled with a gasping snarl, 
broken splinters of pain running up his 
back to his shoulder blades, his face 
twisted with agony and fury. And then, 

uddenly as it had come, his rage 
dropped from him, leaving only the 
t shila sickness of his hurt and a cold 
clearness of mind, for he saw, with a 
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comprehensiveness that had escaped his 
former preoccupation while he had been 
attempting to reach his car, the circle of 
faces about him, distinct; the strained 
mouths, the glaring eyes. Beyond them 
he thought he saw other eyes; and be- 
yond these still more, and he re; ilized 
th: at there was a movement toward him 
in the crowd; that it was shutting in 
upon him like a monstrous vise of flesh. 
Che apex of its control was past! It 
would crush him to death! He would be 
crushed by that dirty man with a 
beard opposite—crushed slowly and soft- 
ly! A hazy recollection of the words he 
had said to Kessler came back to him; 
despairing remnant of the traditions 
he had lived by. But he was unarmed! 
He drew himself up. ‘Stand back!” he 
said. “This is a truce! But even 
he said it he that he 
ridiculous. His voice had no power ‘n 
it; it was like some one else speaking 
far off. And he shouldn’t have pleaded 
with them; he should have called them 
Dogs! On the other hand, had he 
done so he might have hurried that pres- 


as 


re alized was 


sure toward him, broken the bubble in 
which he stood. And he didn’t want 
to do that. No, he didn’t want to do 


that at all! [here was that woman 
screeching again! It was Good 
God! ... He had a confused impression 
of the bearded man being shoved toward 
him, a grotesque giant, half unwilling, 
shoulders pushing back, enormous stom- 
ach protruding; and he struck out wildly 
with his unaccustomed fists. ‘They were 
going to tear the clothes from his body. 


No; they were too close. Hands flick- 
ered above his head like the rain of a 
cyclone. One of them drove his tschapka 


cruelly down upon his head; another 
brushed it entirely off. The thought 
came to him that he must keep his feet; 
he must not allow himself to go down 
under these shuffling boots. He drew 
his arms up with an immense effort and 
thrust them above him, and, slowly, 
like a cork from the neck of a bottle too 
small for it, he found himself rising from 
the crowd, until he was head and 
shouldets above it. 

For a second or so this was a relief; 
at least he had more air, and then, 
his frightened eyes encompassed 
tangled mass of humanity 


as 
the 
surrounding 
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him, a new wave of sickness swept ove! 
him; the giddiness of agrophobia. This 


thing that sought his death wasn’t indi- 
vidual; it was writhing and vermicular; 
and it was reaching for him 
blind intentness. He pave a strangled 
and began to beat with his fists at 
the | him. His right hand 
was caught, he ld, and pulled down. He 
tried to drag it free. That was a strong 
devil that had hold of it! What was he 
trying to do? An eX¢ ruciating pain shot 


with a 


1¢ ids nearest 


up von Boehn’s arm. He—they were 
bre aking his wrist! Good God! He be at 
impotently with his othe hand. It, too, 
was caught, pulled savagely forward, 
and twisted. And then, suddenly, von 
Boehn raised his head and screamed 
shrilly and continuously. He did not 


know at first that 1t was his own voice, 
and he 
it, he he ard it a man would who was 
standing off and watching himself, were 


W he n 


ds 


such a thing possible. He mustn't 
scream! He mustn’t! He, von Boehn! 
\ German; an officer! He—but his 


It went on and on. 
Where were they taking 

he pain at the end of his arms 
with al 


voice wouldn’t stop! 
It hurt his ears. 
him? 
burst snap. Something seemed 


to break inside his head, as well, for it 


fell forward; then over on his shoul- 
det 

When he came to himself he was in 
a little room with two Belgian police- 
men bending over him. Near at hand 
others were standing. He stared at 
them for a moment, then down at his 
hands. His wrists were in splints. He 
tried to speak, but only a queer, broken 
croak came from between his lips. Thx 


of some intolerable shame, a 
which he was unable quite to 
irritated him like a fever, made 


his he ad he avVY. 


memory 
memory 
analyze, 


[he poli eman on his rignt hand stood 
up. 

*As soon your Excellency 1s well 
enough to travel,” he 


as 


said, “‘I should 


suggest that you go. We will see to 
youl safety.” 
Von Boehn nodded. They helped him 
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to his feet, through a place that he r 
membered and 
a street that was almost deserted. 
motor-car W 
ing in the darkness. Von 
back the cushions of the tonnea 
A policeman took the seat beside hin 


as a court-room, So 


as waiting, the lamps shi 


on 


another sat opposite; on the running 
boards were tour more. [hey rode wit 
him until the town was left behi 
| hen they de SCée nded. 

“Tl regret, your Excellency,” said tl 


policeman who had first spoken, “tl 


accident. It was very unwise of yo 
not to let us know the exact hou 
youl departure.” He hesitated. H 


‘l am afraid the people hay 
become lawless in the past four years 


smiled. 


he said, as he disappe ared. 
The car sped into the night. V 
Boehn lay huddled up in the corn 


rocking with the motion. lL here can 


over him again and again that strange, 


of irritation ai 
almost whimpere 


feeling 
Once he 
There was some memory 
hight of his trying to make itself cle 
in his It w 


nauseated 
shame. 


mind. unwashal 


in as an 

memory he felt. How could he wash 

out except to go back and face thc 

people again, or else kill himself? An 


either of these atonements, atonement 
that a littl while ago would have seeni 
so simple, so inevitable, now 
impossible. 


He re’s the 


scen 


third communication | 
the subject Truxton, tur 
war correspondent. I said “‘the third, 
didn’t 1? Well, that’s all right. I had: 
meant to lruxton as the writer « 
the letter that me a detailed ad 
scriptiol Boehn’s flight, but 
makes no real difference if I do. 1 
third letter was of Truxton’s iney 


trom 


on 


namie 
pave 


oft von 


one 


itable postscripts. He thinks too ft 
ever to say or write at one time all 
means to say or write. 


**By God!” said the third letter, v 
a profanity that Was, aS 1S SO often 


case, the most sincere of prayers, 


damned shining armor is stripped fron 
bys 
He’s naked to the world! 


him. 





Hi 


Boe hn Sank 


of that last 











Solving the 


[BOI AND 


BY 


LPaAOU BTLESS the 


Ke 5 aver- 
Pea ape man a3 to polar 
narratives, he turns 

| ) .\/ to them at ail with the 

mr) fm desire and expectation 
a me y. of reading about suf- 


y fering, heroic persever- 


nce against formidable odds, and trag- 
dy either actual narrowly averted. 
Perhaps, then, it is the “law of supply 
ind demand” that accounts for the 


reneral tenor of Arctic books. Howevet 
that be, my main interest in the story | 


am telling is to “get across’? to the 
reader the idea that if you are of ordi- 
nary health and strength, if you are 


young enough to be adaptable and inde- 
pendent enough to shake off the influ- 
of books and belief, you can find 
reason to be as content and com- 
fortable in the north as anywhere on 
earth. An example to me the fall 
of 1914, to which I frequently look 
back as a time | wish I might live over 
gain. 


ence 


good 


1s 


lo begin with, we had that all-im- 


portant thing, an object for which to 
work. The Mary Sachs had brought us 
the news that the Karluk had been 


wrecked neat Wrangell Island, that the 
main resources of our expedition were 
gone, and it was up to us to make good 
in spite of that. I confess I had found 
the idea of a large expedition less of a 
challenge than the new conditions 1m- 
When you have under you many 
officers and more subordinates of a lowe 
rank, it is with a commander largely a 
of “‘He spake and it was so,” an 
easy but uninteresting way of bringing 
anything about. Now, with most of our 
best men and resources gone, it had 
become a matter of individual prowess. 
We had to show that by adapting our- 
selves, unaided, to local conditionsa few 
could do the work of many. 

Vou. CXXXIX.—No 


posed. 


case 


830,.—25 


I 


VILHJALMUR 


Problem of the Arctic 


sS;UILDING SNOW HOUSES 


STEFANSSON 


The first point was that, although the 
Mary had brought a_ certain 
amount of food, it would by no means 
have been enough even for one winter, 
if men and dogs had subsisted entirely 
on the cargo. Furthermore, as polar ex- 
peditions have proved from the earliest 
times down to Scott, living on ship’s 
food brings danger of scurvy. We did 
not have dozens of competent and locally 
familiar Eskimo hunters as Peary did, 
for instance, to send out here and there 
to bring in meat of walrus or musk-ox 
caribou. We had only one Eskimo 
hunter, Natkusiak, my companion of 
many years, and we had not even those 
easily secured walrus and musk-ox to 
depend on, for they are absent from 
Banks Island and its vicinity. 

That the native resources in this place 
were less than are commonly found 1 
the north made the task all the more 
absorbing. It was purely a question of 
caribou and seals, and the seals we left 
to the midwinter, turning our attention 
to caribou in the fall. This for two 
reasons: first, you can kill seals undet 
favorable circumstances even in_ the 
twilight of winter when the sun nevei 
rises; but for caribou-hunting, where the 
field-gl: ISSeS are as import: int as the rifle, 
daylight is necessary for any consider- 
able Then, to us who have 
lived long in the north, the lean caribou 
of midwinter and spring are only a food, 
and not a very satisfactory one at that; 
but the fat caribou of the autumn are a 
delicacy which the ordinary civilized 
man of to-day is not fitted by experience 
to imagine, although King Arthur and 
King Alfred would have understood the 
matter, for theirs was an age which 
judged meat by taste and called it sweet, 
and not as our toothless generation who 
bestow strange flavor on meat by season- 
ing and praise it by calling it tender. 


Sachs 


or 


success. 








Wilkins, Natkusiak, and I, therefore, 
commenced our “hunt at 

Wi traveled thre day S northeasterly 
from our base at Kellett. It was 
ing hard most of the time. We could not 
see more than a mule or two, and all 
caribou tracks were raturally buried by 


once. 


SnNOWwW- 


the fast falling snow. It is an idiosyn 
cracy with me, o1 possibly a matter of 
pride, that, however abundant the food 


supply is in the « imp trom which we 
seldom carry mor 
provisions. We 
have never yet failed to ge 
before the fund wz 
little food 1s generally good poli Vv, for 
one travels more rapidly 
energetically and teels a 


he knows that it 1s 


start upon a hunt, we 


than two ol three day “i 


some game 


t 
is gone. lo start with 


and hut ts more 


greater re ward 


in his success when 

a question of getting game or going W itl 
out me als. It need not ay thought, 
either, that the method 1s dangerous, tor 


no one who nas tried Starvation can be 


induced to fear four or tive days without 


food You get no hungrier after the 
afternoon of the frst day, and any one 
who tells about having suffered from 


without food 
Hav- 
days’ provi sled 
s that your party 1s good 1o1 
at least ten days, before 


sure to turn 


three or four days 
trom me. 


going 
will get scant sympathy 


| 


Ing three ions In the 
whic h 


something 1s up. 








But at time 


darkness 


this of the year the 
was coming on rapidly and 


we had to make our harvest in its 
proper season. The caribou were get 
ting leaner and their meat less desi 
able every day. On the fourth day 


| aske d \W ilkins, 


experienced of the three of us, 


as the man then least 
althoug! 


he later became a htrst-class hunter 
to stay in Camp to see that nothing 
happened to it and the dogs  whil 


Natkusiak and | struck off in different 
directions through a moderately thick 
blizzard to hunt. The visibility of cari 
bou in that sort of storm was under fou 
hundred but there is this con 
pensatory advantage in a blizzard, th: 


\ ards, 


by re al watchfulness you are practically 
caribou before they s« 
you, and that at 


be gin shooting at 


certain to see 
a ranee where you ¢ 
Furthermore, 
the wind drowns any noise you might 
make and the storm itself seems to mak 
the animals less watchful. While, ther 
fore, i small chance of finding 
caribou at all, yet if you do happen 
run into them you have a good chance 
killing them. 

We were in a country 
is had previously seen, and there we 
no river-courses or landmarks that cou 
be thoughtlessly followed away fri 
camp with the assurance that you cou 


once, 


you have 


which none 
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with equal thoughtlessness follow them 
back again. In that sort of weather it 1s 
a matter of the closest observation and 
the most careful reckoning to fnd your 
way home toc amp. As you advance you 
must notice the speed with which you 
are walking and the time you are 
ceeding in any given direction, 
must know exactly at what 
vind you are traveling Furthermore, 
you must check the wind occasionally, 
either by your pocket compass or by a 
snowdrift on the that it 
isn’t changing, for an unnoticed change 
in the wind would throw otherwise care- 
ful reckoning completely out of gear. 
(he method of such a hunt, if you are 
leaving a camp in pao ee topography, 
is frst to walk around the hill—for 
hunting-camps are commonly on 
and examine 


pro- 
and you 
angle to the 


ground, to see 


oul 
high 
each face of the 
hill carefully that feel 
sure that if you strike any point of it 
within half a mile of you will 
recognize it on the return. When the 
topography of the half-mile square or so 
surrounding camp has been memorized, 
you strike out perhaps right into the 
wind or perhaps at an angle of forty-five 


h illtops 


enough SO you 


camp 


Or ninety degrees to it, and travel 
straight for an hour or two hours, accord- 


ing to the degree of confidence you have 
in your ability to get back. 
has been found, 


If no game 
you turn at some known 
ngle (commonly a right angle) to your 
original course and walk in that direction 
a carefully estimated distance, 
as tal 


perhaps 
as vou did in the first direction. 
If then nothing has been found you turn 
gain, and if you this time also make a 
right-angle turn, it is easy to calculate 
t what time you are opposite ci sa and 
one hour or two hours’ walk away from 
it. Turning a third right angle, will face 
you directly for camp, and if you have 
been careful you will land within half a 
mile of your mark, or within the area 
which you memorized before starting. 
But should you miss it, you will know, at 
any rate, at what time you are close to 
it, and by carefully thinking the matter 
out you will see how to walk around in 
circles or squares of continually increas- 
ing size until you find a place you know. 

If in the course of your walk you do 
see game, your first thought must be to 
take the time by the watch or make 


-ROBLEM OF 
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some similar observation to assure your- 
self at that moment of the direction of 
your camp. If you can kill the game at 
that spot the matter is simple, but if 
vou have to follow about a good deal, 
or if it is a trail you come upon rather 
than the game itself and you follow the 
trail, then it is not so easy to lay down 
the proper rules for getting back. 


Every- 
thing can, however, be 


summarized by 
saying that you must continually memo- 
rize yout and if you do this it 
is only a matter of angles to determine 
the course you must eventually take 
when you start for home. 

[his simple outline of our procedure 
in a storm, and in fact at all other times 
when direct vision will not 
show at once why it is that a white man 
of trained mind can find his way home 
so frequently where Eskimo has to 
camp away from home and wait for clear 
Wwe athe r. 

In the hunt under discussion I walked 
about three miles into the wind, then 
three miles to one side and back to c amp 
without seeing any sign of game, but it 
turned out that Natkusiak had been 
more lucky. Within two or three hours 
after my return we knew that this must 
be so, for otherwise he would have been 
back. And, sure enough, just as day- 
light was disappearing he returned with 
an account of seeing about thirty caribou 
and killing and skinning seventeen of 
them. Wolves were very numerous at 
this time and we frequently saw them 
in bands of ten o1 and our first 
concern Was to get the meat of these deer 
home. By the next evening we had more 
than three-quarters of it safe, although 
the wolves did get some. When the 
meat had been gathered, Natkusiak and 
I again hunted, but in clearer weather. 
This time the luck was reversed; Nat- 
kusiak saw some deer which he failed to 
get, while | saw a band of twenty-three 
and secured them in twenty-seven shots. 

It must not be supposed that killing 
twenty-three caribou in twenty-seven 
shots 1s anything remarkable. This will 
appear when you see how it was done. 
lo begin with, with my powerful field- 
glasses | saw the band at a distance of 
seven Or eight miles. | advanced to 
within about a mile of where they were 
grazing, climbed a hill much higher than 


course, 


serve, will 


less, 
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the rest of the country, and spe nt half an 
hour or so in memorizing all the topogra 
phy in that vicinity. [here were various 
small hills and little hollows and creek- 
beds and there, with branches in 
varied directions. All this could be 
studied from the greater elevation, and 
the main dithculty of the hunt to 
the details atte! 
you had descended into the lowe! coun- 
try, where everything on 
looked different. lhe wind was fairly 
steady and | made the approach from 
leeward. But I found, when I got within 
half a mile of the deer, that they had 
moved to the top of a ridge and were 
feeding along the top, as it happened, 
to the wind. Lhere 
no covel by which they could be directly 
approached, so | went to the ridge about 
half from them and lay 
ait. [hey grazed in my direction very 
slowly for half an hour o1 and then 
lay down and rested an hour and a halt 
Meantime I had nothing to do 


he re 


Was 


remembe1 Important 


close View 


about sidewise W 


aS 


al mile down to 


W 


SO, 


or more. 


but wait. If, when they got through 
resting, they had decided either to de- 
scend from the ridge or reverse thei 
course and PTAaze back to where they 
came from, I should merely have had 
to make another détour and start the 


hunt over again. 


But they grazed tow- 
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ard me, and in anothet hour every one 


the twenty-three Was within two hur 
dred yards of me, and some of the: 
within fifty vards. Caribou and othe 


wild animals commonly fail to recogniz 
in vthing that is 
SO long as the V are able 
lhey saw me plainly, of c 
they all the rest of the 
the 11 Inte lige nce was not equal to real) 
ing that I wa 


danger motionle 


an 
not to smell 
surse, Just 
Saw scenery, b 


s something quite differe: 


from the other things they saw 
About this time, when the lake 
freezing all around, the lake 1C¢ 


even the ground itself, keeps c1 
with a loud, explosive noe, SO Ca 
frequently to take rifle-shots 

the cracking of ice and are not disturbs 


| took pains to see that my frst shot 


seem 


especially should be of the right ki 
In a situation like this the brain 
spine is the best place to hit, for 
the animal drops stone dead the hi 
is not inclined to be frightened WI 
you must guard against 1s a woul 


through or near the heart, for an anin 
shot that way will 

herd by making a sprint of hfty 
hundred vards at top speed and th 


dropping, 


startle t] 


rt 


commonly 
to tT 


somersault in fal 


turning a 
1 the | 


But he will alwa dire 
tion he is facing when shot, so that 


Ing VS runill 





THE FIRST TIER 


COMPLETEI 
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can control his movements by 
intil he 1s facing in a suitable direction. 
When an animal its frightened he will 
run toward the cente! of the band, and 
if he is already in the middle of the band 
vill probably not run at all, at least for 
the moment. But caribou shot through 
the body back of the diaphragm will 


waiting 


usually stand still where they are, or, 
ifter running half a dozen yards, lie 
down quietly as they would when well 


fed and inclined to rest. I therefore now 
did a thing that may seem cruel, but 
which is necessary in our work; I shot 
two or three animals through the body, 
and they lay quietly down. The noise of 
the shots had attracted the attention of 
the herd, but had not frightened them, be- 
cause they were so used to the cracking 
of ice. Furthermore, the sight of an 
inimal quietly lying down ts conclusive 
with caribou and allays their fear 
almost any source. I was therefore in 
no hurry, so that, after shooting one 
animal, | moved my rifle so slowly that 
the caribou did not notice the movement 
and brought it to bear on the next one, 
olding it so near the ground that the 
vorking of the bolt in reloading 
equally not noticed. After the first ani- 
mals had lain down, | shot two or three 


from 


was 


near by through the neck, and then | 
began shooting for the hearts of those 


farthest away, so that any of them, if 
they ran, would run toward me. The 
calves I left till the last. 

lhe very deliberation with which this 
sort of hunting 1s done, while it makes 
conspicuous the element of cruelty, 
makes it the least cruel method possible 
from the point of view of the pain 
caused the animals. A number of hunt- 
ers greatly excited and blazing away in 
the manner of those inexperienced or 
afficted with “buck fever,” will result 

all sorts of painful wounds that are 
not fatal and that may be borne for days 
or weeks by animals that escape. The 
most cruel of wounds to caribou is a 
broken leg, for there is no hope of recov- 
ery, and yet they can escape for the time 
being. I have on two or three occasions 
had a chance to study these animals 
afterward. They appear to realize that 
now that they have only 
three legs to run on, is inferior to the 
rest of the herd, and they are in evident 


their speed, 
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and continual dread of the wolves that 
are sure eventually to drag them down 
unless a hunter’s bullet mercifully inter- 
venes. In a properly conducted hunt by 
such a method as ours, a wounded ani- 
mal hardly ever escapes, and with ou 
powerful rifles even a shot through the 
abdominal cavity will tear so many 
blood-vessels that death takes place in- 
side of five minutes. 

The reason for killing entire bands of 
caribou is that of convenience. If you 
kill them in scattered places the freight- 
ing problem becomes serious, and espe- 


cially the matter of protection from 
wolves. But with a big kill you can 
camp right by the meat and see that 


none of it gets lost. Furthermore, in 
islands like Banks Island caribou are so 
scarce that in the ordinary fall hunts, in 
ordet to get enough meat, we have to 
kill 75 per cent. or more of all animals 
seen. In the fall of 1914 we had only 
three weeks of reasonably good 
daylight in which to get meat for all 
winter. For when the daylight comes 
again in the spring we are 
with the ice 
also the 


two or 


not only busy 
exploratory work, but 
meat is lean and, while edible, 
neither nutritious nor half as palatable 
as the fall-killed meat. 

Any one who sees charm in the life of 
a hunter or life in the open will need no 
argument to convince him that the lives 
of Arctic hunters are interesting, but he 
may, nevertheless, think they are uncom- 
fortable enough for that to be 
drawback. ‘This is by no means the 
case, thanks to the comfortable dwell- 
ings in which we spend our nights and 
excessivels stormy days and any periods 
that are idle through necessity or choice. 

A snow house 


a serious 


that is essentially as 
comfort: ib le as a room ot the same S1ze 


in an ordinary dwelling-house can be 
put up in hfty minutes or an hour. 
Somewhere near the deer-kill we tind 


snowbank that is of the nght depth and 
consistency. With our soft deerskin 
boots we walk around on the drifts, and 
if we see faint imprints of our feet but 
nowhere break through, we assume that 
the drift is a suitable one, but examine 
it farther by probing with a rod similar 
to the rod of an umbrella or a very slen- 
der cane. When the right bank has been 
found we get out our sixteen-inch butch- 








1 1 


er-Knives or twenty-inch ? / and 


ut the snow into domino-shaped blocks 


ibout four inches thick, hfteen to twenty 
nches wide, and twenty to thirty-hve 
nches long Lhe ( blocks, according to 
their size and the density of the snow, 


will weigh from fifty to over a hundred 


pounds and must be trong enough to 
tand not only thei! own weight when 


propped up on edgr Ol when being Ca.r- 
ried but if the V are 


the the 


inte nded for 
the \ 


around, 


lower tiers of hous« must 
also be capable of supporting the weight 
of three to fve hundred pounds of othe 
blocks resting upon them. 

lhe house itself should be built prefer- 
part of the drift where the 
Lhe 
a domino 
but with your knife 


ably on a le el 
three ol 
block 1s set 
might he ona table, 
you slightly undercut the inner edge of 
as to make the block lean inward 
at a very slight angle if the 


a considet able 


snow 1S more feet deep. 


nrst on edge as 


it so 
house Is to 
be a big one, or at angle 
f it is to be If, to use the 
language of physics, you want to lean 
the block over enough to bring the line 
of the center of gravity outside the base, 


a small one. 


this can be done by putting up a second 
block at 


against the 


the same and 


othe I 


time propping 
But this is neve 
for 


one 


a house sO 


mai tual practice ; 


done in 
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TIER 


small as to necessitate this would be 
too small for human habitation. 

Phe circle that Is to be the 
ground plan of the house may be deter- 
mined by eye as the builder sets up the 
blocks one after the other: but in prac- 


tice | make an outline with a string with 


oval Ol 


pegs at either end, one peg planted in 


the center of the house and the other 
used to describe the circumference, 
somewhat as 2 school-boy may use two 


pencils and a string to make a circle on 
paper. I find that even the 
be st of snow-house builders, Eskimo Ol 
white, if they rely on the eye alone 1 
determining the size and shape, will nov 
and then err in the size of the house, 
making it uncomfortably small or ur 
necessarily large for the intended nun 
ber of occupants. But with a string 

simple mathematical calculation alway 
tells you how many feet of radius wil 
accommodate the intended number of 


a piece ot 


lodgers. 

It will be seen by the photograph 
that when you once have your first blo« 
standing on edge, it is a simple matter t 
prop all the other blocks up by leani 
one the other. The nature 
snow 1s such that when a block has bee 
standing on a snowbank or leaning 
another block for a matter of five or t 


against 








yé 
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minutes in frosty weather, it is ce- 
rie nted to the other blocks and to the 
now below at all points of contact and 


an be moved only by exerting force 
ough to break it loose. 
When the frst tier has been com- 


| le ted, the question arises, How can the 
cond tier be begun? There are many 
vs, but the simplest is to select any 
oint in the circle formed by your first 
er and from the top edge of one of the 
blocks make a diagonal cut downward to 
he bottom edge of the far corner of 
the same block, or of the second or third 
block. In the niche thus formed 
lace the first block of the second tier, 
end abutting on the last block of the 
ound tier. After that lean the 
ond block on the second tiel against 
nrst block of the second tie - and sO 
building up spirally. he blocks of 

h tier must be inclined inward at a 
than those ot the tiel he- 
and a less angle than those of the 
In other words, what 


you 


you 


atel angle 


above. you 


trying to do is to build an approxi- 
ately perfect dome. 
By the simple experiment of propping 


t 


o books of the same size against each 


ther on a table, it will be found that 
cannot fall unless they slide past 
h other where they meet at the cor- 


s or slip on the table. But Snow 1S SO 
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sticky that the blocks do not slip en the 
snowbank where you are building, and 
we cut the corners in such a way that 
they meet with even faces and do not 
tend to slip past one another any more 
than do blocks in a masonry dome. The 
matter of building with snow blocks is 
far simpler than that of building with 
blocks of masonry, for stone 1s an in- 
tractable substance and has to be shaped 
according to a mathematical calculation 
or molded in an exact form before it is 
put in its intended position; but, snow 
being a most tractable substance, all 
forethought becomes unnecessary. We 
place the block in its approximate posi- 
tion in the wall and then lean it gradu- 
ally against the block that next pre- 
ce ded it, and, by the method of trial and 
error, continually snip off piece after 
piece until the block settles comfortably 
into the position where it belongs. \ 
elance at the photographs, especially the 
ones illustrating the latter steps in the 
building, shows that the blocks cannot 
possibly fall unless they first break. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that, 
with photographs and a description and 
possibly, for surety’s sake, a diagram or 
two in addition, the building of snow 
houses could be taught by correspond- 
ence to boys tn any place on earth where 


the winters are cold enough and the 





A HALT 


R DINNER 











" 
Yy enough to torm hard 


V¢ ral days Ol weeks 


Curious and hard to 


snow- 


, : 
X | lain that the building of Snow houses 


til ist lately been considered a 

tm S11 Leopold MeClintock 

ff the first (if not the first) of 

expl rers to point out that snow 

‘ are oO comfortable that thei uS¢ 

ld mal \rctic exploration a sim 

fe ind pleasanter occupation, 

but he goes on to say that unfortunately 
te men cannot make snow houses, 

al dd that he himself did the next be Sst 
thine by erecting vertical walls of snov 


and roofing them over with a tarpaulin. 
He comments on the inferiority of this 
lwelling to the real snow house, but 1n- 

t that a oreatly superiol to the 


iry tent used in exploration. While 
MeClintock should be so 
far behind the Eskimos with whom he 
oOciate d, in that he could not build the 
houses which they built with ease, 


odd that 





it is also notable that, so far as white 
men were concerned, he was a generation 
head of his time in realizing their value. 
\) one Who tries it will agree with him 
that snow walls with a tarpaulin roof 
make a much better camp than the silk 
tent sed by many explorers down to 
tl present time 








If four men co-operate in the build 
of a snow usually 
blocks, a carries them, a tl 
man builds inside, and the fourth foll 
the builder around and chinks in 
the crevices between the blocks 
sott after this 
been done the soft in the 
has bec as hard as, and even a g 
deal hardet than, the blocks themsel\ 
so that the although fragile 


house, one cuts t 


S¢ cond 


len minutes 


Snow, 
Snow crey 


Ome 


house, 
being built, becomes moderately sti 
half an hour later. 
When the snow dom« 
wise finished a tunnel 1s dug throug! 
drift into the 
trap-dootr entrance 
Most Eskimos, underst: 
] 


certain principles ot thermodynan 


has been otl 
giving a sort of 
through the f 
failing to 


house, 
} 
1 


use a door in the side of the house. B 
it is obvious that if a door in the wal 
open and if the interior of the houst 
being artificially heated, then (warn 

being lightet than cold the re will b 
continual current of the heated air a 

out through the upper half of the do 
from the 
But if the d 
floo1 Or a lit 
from 

house cannot go out through the d 


wavy and cold current outs 
entering along the floor. 
level with the 


then the warm alt 


IS ON a 


be low if, 


] 1 
even with the door open, because \ 














ek 
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has no inclination exce pt that of ris- 
It 1S equally obvious that the cold 


ir cannot come 1n through the open doot 


the floor so long as the house above 
he floor is filled with warmer air, for 
two bodies cannot occupy the same space 
t the same time. In heating the house, 
vhether it be by blue-flame kerosene- 
stove, seal oil lamp, Ol the bodies and 
breathing of people , poisons accumulate 
ind ventilation becomes necessary. So 
we have a ventilating hole in the roof, de- 
pe nding in diameter on the Various Con- 
ditions of external temperature, abun- 
dance of fuel, and on whether people are 
awake Ol asleep. 

When the tunnel and door have been 
excavated, the bedding 1S passed nto 
the house, and a layer of deerskins with 
he hair down is spread to cover the 
ntire oor except just where the cooking 

done. Over this layer we spread an- 
other layer of skins with the hair up. 
lhe reason for the double insulation is 
that the interior of the house is going to 
be Warmel presently and peopl are £2OoO- 
ing to sit around on the floor and later 
re going to sleep on it, and if the insu- 
lation were not practically perfect, the 
heat from the cooking and from. the 
bodies of the sleepers would penetrate 
through the bedding to the snow under- 
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neath and by melting it would make the 
bed« lothe Ss wet. By actual experience we 
find that when the temperature of the 
weather outside, and consequently the 
snow inside, is anything like zero Fah- 
re nhe it, oO! lowe Ec. the na double laver of 
deerskins will prevent any thawing tak- 
Ing place underne ath the bed, the Snow 
there remaining as dry as sand in a 
de cert. 

When the floor has been covered and 
the bedding, cooking-gear, writing ma- 
terials, and other things brought in, a 
hre 1s lighted, the fuel varying according 
to ¢ ircumstance 8. | he end to be gaine d, 
if fuel is abundant, is to heat the house 
until the snow in its roof and walls be- 
gins to thaw. If the fuel allows it, we 
sometimes bring the temperature within- 
doors temporarily as high as eighty de- 
grees Fahre nhe it. We keep feeling of the 
roof and walls to watch the progress of 
thawing. Che thawing, of course, is 
most rapid in the roof, as the hot ai 
accumulates against it, and usually the 
lowest tier of blocks near the floor does 
not thaw at all. As thawing proceeds 
no dripping occurs, because dry snow ts 
the best sort of blotter and soaks the 
water into itself as fast as it forms. 
When the inner layer of the roof has 
become properly wet with the thawing 





UT ONE IN PLACE 
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and the walls damp to a less degree, we 
either put out the fire temporarily ot 
make a large hole in the roof, or both, 
and allow the house to freeze. [his 
forms a glazing film of ice for the house, 
giving it far greater strength than it had 
before, with the further advantage that 
if you rub against the glazed surface 
scarcely anything will adhere to youl 
clothing, while if you were to rub against 
the dry snow before the glazing takes 
plac e you would get youl shouldet white, 
with a good deal of the snow perhaps 
falling on the bed. After this glazing the 
house Is so strong that, without taking 
special care, any numbe r of men could 
climb on top of it, and polar bears may, 
and occasionally do, walk ovel these 
house S, and | have nevel known of one 
breaking. Their strength, however, is 
as the strength of 
an egg-shell, and while they are difficult 


some what the Same 


to crush with pressure, they are easy to 
break with a blow. 
trouble in getting in if he wants to, for 


\ polat bear has ho 


one sweep of his paw will scratch a great 
pene trating hole. 

lwo hours after the building of the 
house is begun every one is comfortably 
inside, eating a warm supper. Whether 
on the sea-ice or ashore, we usually feel 
that we have an abundance of fuel. This 
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will explain any apparent discrepancy 
between our accounts of the comfort of 
our snow houses and the accounts of 
others, who describe the temperature in 
them as being ten or twenty degrees be 
low freezing. Those who have depended 
in cooking and heating on the alcohol o 
other fuel brought with them, hav 
usually omitted heating except as it was 
incidental to the cooking. ‘They had 
cunningly devised means for concen 
trating the flame of either alcohol or 
kerosene stoves against the bottom of 
the pot, and if any heat escaped into 
the house it was in spite of them. When 
the cooking was done the stove was 
promptly extinguished. We,by contrast, 
take no pains to concentrate our fir 
against the pot and are glad to have halt 
the he at escape into the room, but even 
at that our houses are seldom warn 
enough when the cooking is finished and 
we burn the stove for some time afte! 
ward. If the house was built at fft 
below zero, each block in the wall Wa 
also of that temperature and contained 
what we may unscientifically speak of a 
a great deal of “latent cold.” To nei 
tralize this it 1s necessary to keep th 
house at a temperature of about sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit for a considerable 
time, which we usually do. Phe snow 

















ip. 
3 i: J 
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of which the house has been built 1s blanket it till the formation of hoar frost 


rl Id pl of that when the latent Stops. 
has once br neutralized, the heat If you remember that all of us who 
uur bodies keey the temperature have spent more than a vear “living on 
ibove the freezing-point, even with the country’’ are quite of the Eskimo 
hole in the root fol ventilati mn. But opinion that no food on earth 1S bette 
he weather outside gets a_ littl than caribou meat, and 1f you have any 
rmer than when W ¢ made camp, Oul experience 1n the life ot a huntet any- 
at may bi too great or the cook whe ré. you will re alize that in the 
n produce too much heat, and evenings when we sit in these warm 
‘f in that case will begin to melt. houses, feasting with keen appetites on 
e take not so much as a sign that unlimited quantities of boiled ribs, we 


ho ise 1 too warm, but rather that have all the creature comforts What we 
oof is too thick. so we send a man lack, if we feel any lack at all, will be 


ith a knife to shave it down, per- possibly the presence of friends far away 
from foul inches tX two inches, Ol the chance to he ar Opera or see the 
{ tl cold from outside a chance movies \t any rate, 1t 1S true that to- 
penetrate and neutralize the heat day in the movie-infested city | long for 
mM witl In, stopping the thawine It more snow house evenings after caribou- 
happen the next day that the hunts as | never in the north longed for 
ather turns cold again and in that clubs or concerts or orange-groves. And 
hoar trost begins to form on the this is not peculiar to me. The men who 
f and drops in the form of snow- have hunted with me are nearly all of 
ces on the bed. That is a sign that the the same mind—they are either in the 
f is now too thin, and a man goes out’ north now, on the wav back there by 
h a shovel and piles the necessary  whaling-ship, or eating their hearts out 


int of sott snow on the root to because they cannot go. 
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CHE = PROELEN NORDYKE 


.* en Wry herself drew the small 


| i table containing cigars, 
| Vo cigarettes, and a curt 
\\ Tf? ous, gold-mounted de- 


to the 
Israel 


i aunaemneae canter of cognac 
Say GR chair in 
Blanchard seated himself with an 
patory sigh. 

‘My deat 
very good an old 
eh!’ He turned 


which 
anticl- 
lady,” he ‘you are 
man—ah, Planet, 
to the decanter with 
glistening eyes. ‘ Prohibition in Wash 
ington, then, is an adjustable fact?” 
**Some of us,’ she smiled, “‘find out 
cellars susceptible to a waning 
ment. In this case the weather justihes 
ourselves to out 


said, 


adjust- 


consciences.” She 
gainst which the 
rain of a gusty March evening was beat- 
ing with through the 
watery darkness came the diffused glow 
of the lamps of Dupont Circle. “What a 
night to venture forth in behalf of a 
lonely woman!” 

lhe man gestured and spoke gallantly. 
‘*Youmust consider the attraction—eh?” 

Lighting a Blanchard settled 
down in his chair, turning the 
glass of brandy so that the amber rays 
lay along the back of his hand, and 
hummed tunelessly. 

But He len Nordyke fancie d she knew 
the attraction: it related to an irritating 
issue between the mighty corporation of 
which Blanchard was the president and 
a de partme nt of the government sery 1¢ e 
W hose he ad Was regarded 
altogether 
sphe re of influence. 

There is no. re 


Blanchard,” she 


turned to the window, a 


venomous lash; 


cigar, 


ski WwW ly 


with re ason, 
perhaps—as not out of her 
ason, really, Mr. 
said, with her charac- 
teristic manner of approaching the point 
of things, ““why you and Mr. Phelps 
should not understand each other. Most 
assuredly you cannot appeal to him on 
the moral points involved, because his 
mind and his instincts are legal. Then 
age 1in he is not so sure—nor I 


that your 


Deeper 


BY LAWRENCI 
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PERRY 


moral grounds are either sound or 


CEre. 

Well” Blanchard, recognizi 
something more than an intimatior 
stared thoughtfully at his cigar—‘‘th 


e have bee n badly advised | 
which, by the 
point | wish later to bring up with y 
We have no legal case, | admit; an 


morally, I fear, we are at best on dub 


truth is, w 


our attorneys way, 1 


OuUuS 

‘Then go to him and admit it,” s| 
inte rrupted. ‘He recognizes your pligh : 
don’t you know, and I am sure will b 


willing to compromise in such mannet 
to permit you to withdraw from an un 
Te nab le p OsItion.’ ‘ 

He regarded her a 
and smiling. 

‘What a woman you are! Do y 
know, | he ard it said the other day that 
your position at the capital was com 
parable with that of no woman sinc 
the French group of the—the Bourbon 
restoration, I think it was.” 

. That 1S a rorgeously 
ment, Mr. Blanchard.” 
flattered, immensely so, 
tribute. For it was the 
of affairs, not the superficialities of 
social intercourse, that made her lift 
With Helen Nordyke th 


sraces of the drawing-room and the tea 


moment, nodding 


flattering state 


at the implied 
solid structure 


worth while ‘ 


table and the lnre of he r pe rsonal app al 


altoge the r ne gligib le when they 
were not the means to significant, 1f dis 
interested, ends. Social prestige per 
meant nothing to her at all. 


“You spoke,” sinking into ; 


were 


she said, 


chair at his side, “‘of some point y¢ 
wished to bring up with me.” 


“Yes, I’ve been thinking about that.’ 
He puffed his cigar with eyes half-closed 
blowing blue clouds of smoke toward th 
ceiling. 

“The Congressional session ends 
night,” he remarked, at length. 

“Yes, out they go, a great many—in 
cluding the Senator.” 


And she Was 











THE DEEPI 
Ye \ He glanced at her, 
{ ng t catch the little note of 
terne She Was Toying idly with a 
1 of her skirt, her eyes xed upon the 
You will st on in Washington, of 
( he id, breaking the pause 
Yi. ( Oh, iredly.”’ But 
he man must have caught the lurking 
certainty that belied her word 
| tho eht, of course, that would 
( ell placed her \hem! 
| in me t enator Nordyke 
Has he any plan 
ne started 
“Why, really, Mr. Blanchard, I don't 
w. Wel ent d issed the matter 
ill dehnit ince the November elec 
n | have been tremendously occu 
ed, and, of course, he has been.” 
l see Well, let me lay this before 
1: my concern needs a big-gauge man 
ke N rdy ke alw ays has. Now the 
enator isn’t a man of the approachable 
rt. somehow | don't Want to talk to 
him in this connection. But you can. 
You can put this proposition before him 
1. the right way, I am sure He can 
ne his own price; money ts no object 
ill, Mrs. Nordyke [ have had a 
mber of sizable men in mind—but 
nator Nordyke is the man we want, 
] n e i { have He eved the 
man eagerly, noting the flush that 
lowly darkening her face. “iH 
suld involve,” he added, “‘legal set 
es both he re and in New York.” 
Mi slanchard!”’ She hesitated, 
then leaned forward impulsively a 
n't knov what to say, really. I'll 
peak to him, of course, 1f you wish me 


| want you to do more than that,” 
he returned. “Il want you to lend the 
yposal your personal support i 
Well, really fe She laughed ex 
dl “]T think [| can promise you 
that—although I don’t guarantee its in 
Huence.”’ 
“Tll take that on faith,” he said, 
ng “In the mean time I| can be 


iched any time tomorrow at_ the 
Villard.” 

\fter Blanchard departed Helen Nor- 
lyke lingered in the wide hall of the old 
Colonial mansion, gazing through the 


loorway which led into the drawing- 
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room, marking the various notes of het 
individuality which the 
tained Lhere 


apartment 
many things 
Suggestive ot epoch and ot crowth, and 


con 
wer, SO 


vet all merged in one dominant, charac- 
teristic Impression. 

moved into this room 
a moment or two of abstrac- 
switched off all but the central 


crimson-shaded lamp, thus throwing the 


Pre S¢ ntly she 
and, atte! 


tion, 


recesses into a soft gloom. 


"Twelve " She went to the 
window and stood looking out into the 


umultuous night, with its vague 


years 
Way- 
arers, he ads bent to the blast, hurrying 
yy, the pavement scintillating with 
pools of light. How unformed she had 
been in those early years, how grooveless 
her mind—vyet, filled with 
\nd now She 
slight, wry smile an editorial comment 
in a home newspaper prior to the No- 
vember election that, “‘as for the wife of 
senatol Nordyke, 
sity of conversing in terms of less than 
three nations.” 

Well, perhaps. \t all events, she 
spoke nolanguage, ande XETCISE d ho grace 
art that this particular journalist 
could unde rstand. 


t 
| 


Vague pur- 


rec alle d with a 


pose 


she resents the neces- 


oO! 


lhe measure of her accomplishment, 
what she was to herself and to those 
about her, was the place she had won at 
the capital, a definite place which had 
but expanded and increased in signif- 
cance as administrations had changed, 
and men and women, moving for the 
moment in brief prominence, had waned 
and disappe ared. \ e6, she had het posi- 
tion, significant in the varied manifesta- 
tions of its influence, unique until now 
in its security—until now! 

Frowning, she moved to a pier-glass 
and surveyed her tall, poised figure. The 
quivering of her hand as she raised it to 
adjust a loose strand of hair gave her for 
the frst time something more than a 
hint as to the poignance of he I mood, the 
result, not so much of Blanchard’s un- 
expected offer—which, however, was al- 
together gratifying, not to say thrilling 

as of the concrete form his offer had 
given to a question which she had in 
the past months persistently forced to 
the background—the question of thei 
future. Yet, of course, they would not 


leave Washington. [he idea was grossly 
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inconceivable senator Nordy ke under- 
stood this well, tacitly at least She 
had told Blanchard that the matter had 
not been definitely discussed. As a fact, 
it had not been discussed at all. 

She wondered, not for the first time, 
why her husband had not spoken to het 
upon a matter so important in its he al 
ing upon their future, but, 
she had decided he would have spoken 


as in the past, 


had he had any intention of returning 
to their home state in the Middle West, 
so now came the fear that his silence had 
been as largely due to the understanding 
that they would leave the capital as het 
silence had been the result of the oppos- 
ing assumption. 

She did not wish to go home Home I 
lhe woman's lips curled disagree- 
able smile Her life was here She had 
not the slightest intention of leaving. 
She was waiting for Senator Nordyke to 
tell him so, to acquaint him with Blanch 
ard’s offer—and yet, not altogether cer- 
tain how she would do either. For while 
their relations in the home had been as 
ideal as a high-minded man and woman, 


deeply in love, could make them, yet 


there had been always, on the part of 


both, something more than a tendency 
toward reticence in all that pertained to 
extraneous affairs of 
hers They had never expert need the 
need to dwell upon details of the road 
when each was sure of the direction the 
other was travelling. 

Helen Nordy ke moved impatie ntly as 
the big clock in the library tolled the 
hour of midnight Walking into the 
library, she selected an international 
review from among the magazines on the 
table and settled herself to re: id. But, 
unable to concentrate her faculties upon 
aught save the approaching interview 
with her husband, she laid the period- 
ical aside and returned to the drawing- 
room, where, standing by the window, 
she watched for belated taxicabs, tap- 
ping her foot nervously as one after an- 


his careel 


other signaled its approach with a vague 
honking, appeared, and plunged on past 
the house. 

It was, tm fact, 


o’ck ¢ k 


nearly one 


when she heard his key in the lock and 

advanced into the hall to meet him. 
Senator Nordyke blinked surprisedly. 

His dark eyes were 


glistening, and 
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strands of his black hair which fell upon 
his forehead were damp with the mist 
The ends of the black tie lay limply 
upon the bosom of his shirt; his collar 
Was wilted. 


‘Helen! 


up for me. 


| didn’t expect you to wait 
I said so, didn’t I? Just the 
I’m grateful, appreciate it.’ He 
struggle d out of his coat and kissed he I 

‘Y es—”’ She hesitated. Ves, | 
waited. I wanted to talk to you, Stan- 
ton. . \re your feet wet?” 

‘No, no, not at all. Storm shoes 
Well, | don’t mind a talk. As a matte 
of fact, we’ve had too few of them in 
| wonder if | could have 


same, 


the past year. 
some hot tea ‘a 

‘The tea-things are in the drawing- 
room. I| thought perhaps you might 
want something. Or brandy?” 

‘No, tea.’ He followed her into the 
drawing-room, and as she busied herself 
over the lamp he threw himself heavily 
into a chair, sighing. ‘* Well, 
We cleaned up everything—river and 
harbor, income tax, the railroad mess—”’ 

She was be nding over the tea-caddy 
and made no reply. He 
graceful fgure and 
with a smile of appreciation. 

“We're out, Helen... I wonder 
how we're going to fnd Bolton?” 

‘l—” Her voice was muffled. ‘| 
wonder ‘i 

"En 

“| hen we are going bac k to Bolton?” 

He glanced at her, 
hending. 

‘It will be a change, won't it?” 
He waited a moment, and then, as she 
did not reply, he went on: “But do you 
know, Helen, I’ve been thinking—in 
fact, wrestling. But now the outlook is 
clear and dehnite in my mind. Helen, 
we've been living so long in the brain of 
the country that it ‘Il be an experience 
well worth while to live again in the heart 

especially with our perspective. It'll 
be mighty interesting. By George 
He arose and began to pace the floor, 
pausing presently in front of her. 

“T tell you, Helen, it was dishearten 
ing, of course—that election. But, d 
you know, there’s a great opportunity 
for both of us back there. We've learned 
things here; grown, expanded immeas- 
urably. There is raw material at home 


it’s Over 


regarded her 
handsome prohil 


not quite compre- 














tH] 


handling, a whole 


And we can build 


rth any ones 
ructure to be bult 
t. you and I.”’ 


She studied him curiously, fully able 
follow his mental processes. Lhe 
ought came that, much as she had 


own, she had not outgrown him; that, 
n fact, her attainment of had 
it enabled het the be tter to know and 


him. Withal, he had his 


failings, as she had hers; as indeed,every 


stature 


to appre late 


He le Og he 


luded, ““we go back with all our equip- 


‘In other words, con 
ent to make due and proper return to 

ne peopl who sent us here » 

oe And who now take us away.” 

His voice 
a he 

us he re, 
“And we pay with our lives? 


was stern 
He le n, that 
us Our Opportunity 


point 1S, the \ 
pave 
| sup- 
pose vou ll agres 

‘We pay with our 
lives, with the rich fullness thereof.” He 
took the proffered cup ot tea and set it 
the table, stirring the 


with oul yes, 


pon steaming 


fuid as he stood. ‘“‘We pay with the 
advantages in the way of breadth and 


and knowledge which we neve! 
uuld have acquired had we remained 


in Bolton 


culture 


“Tl wonder,” she interrupted, coldly, 
“if I quite follow you.” 

“You mean just how we shall pay?” 
He hesitated a moment, then laughed. 
“Well, there you have me at_ the 
moment, I’ve 
But there are ways, many 
Bolton, our entire 


been so tremendously 
pressed. 
Ways, never doubt. 
section of the state, needs pulling up, 
needs all sorts of enlightenme nt 

“That’’—she smiled ruefully 
been made most clear.” 

He gestured hurriedly. 
mean that! ‘The election was never in 
my thought. As to that, of course our, 
my, constituents have the perfect right 
of their preference. . . . By the 
there 


“has 


“Oh, I didn’t 


Wavy, 
on from Bolton 
Cruikshank, Har- 
mon, Witherbee, and others. They leave 
tomorrow noon and are going to drop 
in here in the morning. You don’t mind, 
of course.” 

“But [ do mind, Stanton.”’ She arose 
from her chair and confronted him, het 

es flashing. ‘I hate them all, every 


was a committee 


at to-day "s Sé ssion 
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one, and | wish neither to see nor he ar 
of any of them, ever. Boors! Bounders! 
Common miscellany Stanton, I detest 
and despise them. And you, I suppose 
you palavered with them and—and 
forgive me, Stanton, but the very 
thought of them makes me _ hateful. 
Harmon! Witherbee! the Reverend 
Doctor Samuel J. Witherbee, who had 
the effrontery to preach a sermon against 
you because we served wine with dinne r 
until Washington became dry!” 

“Well, you know Bolton. You know 
Witherbee,”’ he smiled. 

my es, altogether too we ll. 
ton, we are not going back to Bolton. 
We'rt here. All your life 
you have been leaning backward, to your 
utter detriment and I’ve said nothing. 
But now | interfere. [—”’ 

“Leaning backward!” he interpellated 
with some show of warmth. 
do you mean by that?” 
“Let me see if | 


Stan- 


going to stay 


‘Just what 


can give you 
my meaning through examples. She 
paused, collecting her thoughts. ‘* Well, 


when we were frst 
married, struggling along on the pro- 
your meaget 
you refused to accept a benefaction from 
Mrs. Stimson whom you had befriended 
and bulwarked to the day of her death 
you refused the legacy because she had 
a son whom you decided was entitled to 
the money.” 

“Well, wasn’t he?” 

rae drunkard, a 
criminal; he was 1n jail when his mother 
died. Now what did he do with that 
money you turned over to him? You 
needn’t answer, because | happen to 
know what he did with it. Drank him- 
self to de ath inside of two years.” 

She waited a moment and then, as the 
man did not speak, she went on: 

“That was the question for you to 
decide in the original instance— who 
would put the money to the highest use? 
It was not at all a question of the ab- 
stract rights of relationship, Stanton; 
the issue was dow nright practical.” 

He sat staring at her, not speaking, 
and yet somehow she gathered he was 
not at loss for a reply. She swept on: 

‘You refused to advocate that river- 
dredging bill, although it was supported 
by the Congressmen of the district, on 


here, for instance: 


ceeds of legal practice, 


was dissolute, a 
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the ground that there was no need for 
the work throughout 
ever leaning backward on the slightest 
pretext Phat’s the the only 
reason, why you're retiring from Con- 
to-night; your inhibitions have 
not been practical. You 

“Wait a moment, Helen.” He raised 
his hand, his VOICE dull and tonele ss 
* All this is rather new—I’m not sure | 
care to go into these matters, which, 
after all, involve merely points of view. 
‘ | have not minded my recall by 
the people of my state; others, bette 
than |, have tasted that medicine. What 
does afflict me is that | have tailed in 
your sight.” 


So it has pone, 
reason, 


pTess 


She came to him with a sharp cry. 
‘But that’s it, you old darling; you 
haven't failed in my sight! Don’t | 


know the great heart of you—and that 
frightful conscience? If | gave you the 
impression that | held you at anything 
under the 
of my earnestness in attempting to con- 
vince you that 
a politician and that you were not ap- 
preciated —and never will be—in Bolton. 
| know your greatness, your ability. So 
Phat’s what I wish to spe ak 


highest value it was because 


you were not meant to be 


do others 
about 4 
The others?” he asked, dryly. 
“Yes, others. Stanton, what 
you think of an offer 
national By-Products Corporation to al- 
ternate between Washington and New 
York as their legal we 
here was a long silence 
So,” he said, at length,“ you got that 
proposition out of old Blanchard?” 
“He came to me,” she replied, sharp- 


would 


from the Inter- 


re presentative ” 


~ appealing to me to use my influence. 
And SO | most conscientiously do.” 
“Why did he not come to me?” 
She did not hesitate a moment. 
“Frankly, be: did not 
Not that he did not believe unquali- 
hedly in the 
the project. 
about Blanchard 
about his corporation 
anything wrong with either? 
I never heard of anything.” 
“Hm! Nordy ke set aside his teacup 
and, rising, began slowly to pace up and 
down the floor. “So you don’t wish to 
return to Bolton?” 


ause he dare 


You know more than I do 
as a business man and 
Vell me, 1S the re 
Certainly 
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‘IT do not, Stanton, most certainly 


not. You are not understood, not ap 
preciated, there, and I, of course, am not 
Oh,” she continued, “it is all very wel 
to talk of uplift and of othe I ideals Ww hic h 
we are to implant. But what would b: 
the result, can you imagine? | 


can 
‘Senator and Mrs. Nordyke,’”’ het 
voice became nasal in mimicry—"**‘ Sena 


tor and Mrs. Nordyke putting on airs; 
trying to show how superior they are 
now that they've got their come-upane: 
and been put back in their proper place 
\h, Stanton’’—she came to him and put 
her arms about him—* be practical, for 
my sake. What, really, have we to do 
with Bolton, you and 1? For everything 
it may have given us we have given good 
measure in return, pressed down and 
running over. Am I right?” 

She had drawn him close, her soft, firm 
arms tightening upon his neck, and then 
as his arms went about her she yielded 
to the embrace. 

“And suppose,” he whispered, “I in 
sist upon returning to Bolton? Suppos 
| were to say that our duty, our highest 
future, lay in Bolton?” 

She kissed him. “I can say no mor 
than | have said, Stanton.” 
Suppose,” he insisted 

say J am going back to Bolton?” 

Helen drew back her head, studying 
him a moment. 


~ suppose | 


“Then,” she replied, finally, “I, of 
course, shall gO with you You nevel 
for a moment thought—+that, did you, 


Stanton?” 


‘No. He hesitated a moment, d 
liberating. Then, without further words, 
with head lowered, brows knitted, h 


began to pace the floor. At length, with 
a sharp click of his lips, he confronted 
his wite, who had been watching him, 
immobile, yet suprised at the force of 
her own intensity. 

“Helen,” he said, “it’s a long cry, as 
| look back, to the time when we first 
began together—a perfect team, as | 
recall.” 

** Always, Stanton.” 

= owed a lot to 


you. You began 


earlier with your education than I and 
you had things to give me, a very gr 
many.’ 
“Stanton—”’ 
‘Let me go on, Helen. You may have 


’ 














en ve ve | tn been so self um 

t in recent years; but | haven't for 
tten. Well, we went up—pretty high 

| onally there didn’t seem anything 
ld top me. Opposition was som 

| to tran yl ( State ] Ics 

to seem mighty lender, Helen, in 


f the bigger things.” 
thi Stat you W 
‘And so thrust out into tne world, 
” Nordyke laughed. “It was a crop 
frankly, | had not looked for, and 
the world! Well, the world, first of 
, produces Blanchard Blanch 
rd! here’ to be done 
and I’m something of a fighter.” 
He St idied het a But | 
n't, | won't he ir whol 


a 200d hent 


moment 
ht without 
hearted backing, Helen!” 
“TI said I'd go to Bolton with vou. 
nton”’ nel 
but, frankly, | 
} ] 


it heart 1] | 


th ng the re 


Vorcre Wa 
don't 


could he 


} 
strangely flat 
know how 
abe ut any 


His manner changed suddenly. ‘* Y« 
hink | ought to train with Blanchard, 
Sh ne ¢ e to him with flashing 
Stanton, | de There isn’t the 

htest element of doubt in my mind 
You progress, alwa you still trampl 


ypposition; nothing can keep you 
n Her voice rose. ‘Destiny d aws 


X 


sents New 
you spe ak of 


ues sharply. She pre 
and 


Washington 
Bolton, Stanton!” 

He waited a moment and then jerked 
his head, a mannerism which invariably 
ACC ympanied hi decisions. 

“I’m not so Blanchard, 
He le n. Vhat’s a matter to be disc ussed 
between us at some | neth. At all « vents, 
there will be no hurry.” 

‘Stanton! You mean—”’ 
said, “‘that we'll not 


sure about 


‘lL mean,” he 
return to Bolton.” 

She did not 
voice, the 


ignore the smallness of his 
crim, drawn smile that filtered 
across his face. 

She buried her face against his neck 
‘Stanton, you wouldn’t say this unles 
you were convinced that 

“No,” he interrupted, with a note of 
impatience, “| would not say this unless 
I was convinced - 

here Was Presently he 
reached up his hands and released het 
arms. 

a Vhat’s Sé ttl d. Y ou'll be ple asant to 
that Bolton crowd now, won't you?” 

She regarded him for a moment, 
frowning uncertainly. ‘Then with a gest- 
ire, dismissing all doubt, all compunc 
tion, she smiled. 

‘Pleasant !—I’n 
ally love 


a long pause. 


afraid I shall actu 


them! ° 
But, as it happened, it required all her 
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poise na | her yurte to meet the 
end en otf pertunctor hospitalit 
when the mmittee of eminent citizen 
of the t f Be n entered the drav 
ing-room some hours later 

lhe sleek mannerisms; the Pecksnif 
han smile ind rubbing of hands; the 


patronizing familiarity, carrying——-and 


no doubt intended 
to cart the im 
plication tl 
tl pe le kine 
th Nordvke 
hen th« 


amounted to noth 
ing at all’’; the 


a Irging con 
tempt 

he noted in 
the bac kero nd 
the iturnine tace 
ot kezra Kempton, 
editor and owner 


of the Bolton D 


at the magnanim 
if t her husband 
In even trying 


b decent toh m ret he ( | 
he had been even move than that, had 
been, as it seemed, at special pains to 
make the man we n nd tog him 
the a irance that Nordyke trea red 
nothing at all against him. Pol n ! 

“Well, Sister Nordvke, thi good! 
This is, I repeat, , You have, no 


doubt, pictured ne 
metaphorically pe iking, welcomin l 
rack to the fold PF It CCN 


as though she must 


Cre 1 ry 
face of the unctvous clergyman as he 
confronted her with his nile 
“The ladies of the congregation 
discussing ou at the ociabl th thet 
night. You are a great lady now, 
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it] have you! ahem 


that l cl i 


ou know, and 


msi bilitie 





imp j 
Thank you, Doctor Witherbee.”” R 
ting the temptation to assure the m 

that he need indulge in no fears concert 

ing her status as an exemplar in Boltor 

he smiled wanly and was about to t 

awa when h 
evil genius assert 
ed it elf 

‘You kno 
Doctor With 
bee e ve hy 
I piscopalian sir 
W ¢ e been 
\W i hingt nm 

= \a ih 1 ¢ 
ee. lhe go 
mal e upon | 
toes, rubbing | 
hands gentl aa | 
occurs tO me n 
that | he ird on 
thing of the sort 
In the da » pl 
to the election.’ 

Doctor With 
bee’s church 
the large t of Sé¢ 
eral of similar dé 
nominations 
Bolton The Ar 
elican following j 
that partic ul 


metropol 


mall 


CK Helen Nordyk 

accepted the e) 

pable 

‘ penance Tor indiscreet 
moved away hastily to re 
tort that 


mntimath 
utterance, | 
strain the re 
vas on her lip 


Thus, walking with no definite inten 
tion other than-that of placing hersé 


he nd the S|} here ot the clergyman’ 
tentions, the woman paused, flushir 
lightly as she encountered the thu 
of the editor 
,whom she had known fro 


lipped smile of the wife 
the D 
childhood. 

“Well, Helen.” 

Ouit without conscious efforta ki 
dling indignati m gave place to a sort 
cold amusement as Helen Nordyke m 
the gaze of this angular woman with hi 


whitening hair, her scholarly spectack 








tl 1 
ai 


PHI 
ality \s 


ng man, indeed 

haughty arbiter of 
this court of last 

ined to 

ind in current 
ind fitting to engage 


intellect 


movements 
Ud h 


n I men 


vith personality a 
nething of which the 
itive mind keenly 
to impre ons, caught 
me, 


Helen.” 


ith 


naderestimate 


n Wa urcharged W 


don’t, 


] ] ‘ | 
i i l : assure Vou 


Yet her vision 
ot background 
appraisals of 


her sense 

d, het 
Mm eXact 
| facts 
tl contrast 


1d personality te not 
, as in all 
between het 


But if Mrs. Kemp- 


of relative hu 
j 


sent 


nkling 
1, thi 
ord nor deme 


KnNOWwleage Was 


ther w anor. 
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Rather the contrary, indeed. She raised 
her hand as Helen with a nod was about 


to pass on 
‘| apprehend that you do not find 


our little ceremony of visitation alto- 
gether to your liking,” she said 

Helen turned swiftly ‘lo be per- 
fectly frank, Mrs. Kempton, | have 


what amounts to a profound distaste for 
' oa 
opsequles 

* Indeed!” 


be Calne cle ar, 


hen, as Helen’s meaning 
the “At 
you will not deny the pleasure to 
those who may feel differently.’ 

‘Not at all, Mrs. Kempton; 
contrary, | should be pained were | 
feel that you were deprived ot any amia- 


ble 


woman shi ugye d 
least 


on the 
to 


emotion 

“Well, that’s something, then If | 
may speak my mind, I'll 
that so far as my personal emotions are 
concerned they 
you might think. 
Senator Nordyke, 
young man, and | re gard the 
He IS 


country as 


Say, however, 
not so amiable as 
Personally, 
have 


Are 
1 admire 
alway S SINCE he 
Was a Very 
halting of his career as criminal. 
throughout = the 


one of the few real statesmen in Con- 


re carded 


gress 


‘Not without justice, | think.” 
the 


Helen 


voman less impersonally, 


studied 
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ind. You began — attitude win votes? How could he? Con- 


hat [| sha’n’t deny, sider how you've acted to-day; it’s all 
rup.” of a piece, every bit of it.” 
nt she nt o1 As the ceased, Helen, whose eye 
became too intent had never left the woman’s face, gest 
on a 
it Qh, | KNOW ‘Let me ee if [ follow ve 1 perfect] 
ourself here; a lot ou hold that in making myself [| un 
e don well, VU made him; uu inter that | had the 


\s for Stanton = ability, but not the unselhshness, to do 


done for him?) Not "To do both, exactly You could 


ven thought ot h Ti. have done SO Mtl h fol him. not through 


on gave you footing any remarkable ability which you may 


tr } } 
n Bolton—t 
qian + 
Helen 
n } 
n att 
d n poy 
ide of 
\ 
oe anil 
L i great 1 
| 
1 nN ( 
hi 
\ h | 
| hop li asn 
ned elf on 
ind reel the 
there | that B 
think th 
t, for it isnt 
instance, He 
1 the yport 
that yu de 
l hen the en 
mpaion 1 
In twelve ( 


m listening Mi vitely tact, thoughtfulness, and con 


or may not have, but simply through 
| 


eration She paused a moment, and 


‘tasthough youhad — then, as Helen did not speak, she went 


to omissions. M on. “Every one in the state knows that 
Senator could have Stanton Nordyke might have been a 
t—and I don’t want Presidential possibility. My husband 


que, or anything of says that he could be to-day, in pite of 


but you never ina_ his defeat, yes, in spite of it-—-because, 
len Nord ke. neg be« LuUS¢ the tate knows why he lost that 
of showing us at — election You were the issue, 1f you 


ed and scorned u want the truth. ‘There isn’t a woman in 
ynnducting the district who doesn’t hate you.” 


emained in Washing “Mr Ke mpton 


ar vou have spent “One moment, Helen Phe hatred of 
Wl told in Bolton women costs votes. If you don’t know 
vhost fe held this that vou ought to; that’s the reason | 
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Helen Nordyk tood back, sanction Blanchard’s cffer with all the 





ng hin n attention to deta trength of her mind and of her pe sonal 
Lnot 4} t lim ve he had ippeal? She shivered slightly 
} rwccepted him as a n amone (And vet, plaving lke light across th 
nin Washington—thoughtlessly, hi clouds of her mood was the realization 
i] taken matter of course——and — of that which Mrs. Kempton, all uncon 
¢ fore th it unto himself, just a scilously, perhaps, had brought to het 
phere he | 1 felt herself to Lye that Senator Nordyke was not self 
f had Te 1 to thi n thei suthcient; that, big as he was, he needed 
h nd she now re the bulwark of her hands and the stimu 
h f his sturdy lus of her mind. Loving him as she did, 
nee, th m, unwavering belief appreciating him to the last detail of his 
himself and in h ingle-handed = greatness, there could be nothing but 
th, which, at the time, his word thrill in this. On the other hand, she was 
hioned in her mind toc big not to appraise precisely her own 
yet, as he admitted, this had not al achievements, her ambitions, and het 
How had they drifted, own value (here was nothing in het 
nd nd whither? Before her mood of the terce, feminine desire for 
n 1 the pageant of the years, sacrifice or immolation in behalf of the 
tl ! mpl man. she loved; not mn the least. She 


| processions of events, thei was not an emotional woman. 


forward and upward; If sacrifice there must be on the part 

now for a Imination—this dis of either, whose act of self-abnegation 
fa diverging trend. Whither? would involve utter finality in the life- 

\\ t this thought that had underlain plan of one or the other, and whose 
husband’s solemn incursion into the would mean but a more glorious course 


ng behind, groping, as it were, to upon the road that leads to the stars? 
thi isons for her willingness to Whose? With face proudly lifted she 





; laslie Ls 
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Prophets and Pattern-Followers 
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« | Tt 1 
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t 1 N t t 
Wi | 
t { t} 
' 
! t I t| t t ft ' 
Pet + () t 
I (; | the , 
Ds, 
; : nl tops, 
t-back And 
| t I t ul 
pattel ; t hould 
1 | not « t brupt hav 
} ¢ () t } . ¢ | | — Ol uch 
rash spurts, 0 to run up against some 
nachine, mad p of tone wall 1 f back again far enough 
tt f vers, to see that the v n't be gone through 
| t I tt thastol ed ( It imattet 
f nectivi method. ti tretchine 
t ! I nost out of the pat I t mak t eri | 
k of the Lhe indulatio1 nstead of a tra f jolt 
e tot nd t Wherever \ yUSINE that 
t ee beyond. The tand idly int face of competition 
n tl k of the river change, p 1 the itudes of life 
| he and the wor I we shall nearl 
He kn that th ttern of ilways find a prophet at the head of it 
1] ( be fT ed Onl i few I goal vhom we 
eneral that he he avoided will call Mr. Bradley de d and pat 
| | t ented I \ I le for | } ld ust 
¢ t I t Core I loft re i d st irte nedi tel t I inutacture 
Germal! tt Marne 1 it Almost instantly it caught on, and 
P ' tin 1914, but nearly ten in a comparatively short time he was a 
that [he proph f the wealt} Phe inevitable happened 
saw the battle of the |} rapid rise and sudden success at- 
rs in advance and planned tracted attention and other men began 
for the day when the Ger to study how they might compete with 
1 strike The pattern of the him Had he been a pattern-follower 
1 to be foll ed thr ol nd hi icces would have ended very 
yf Pa had to be req hort] But he Was by nature a 


rop! t I | propnet, and ;% Vise © ror, while the 
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other members of his organization were 
following the pattern of the 
it climbed up, up, up, picturing to them- 
selves long years of monopoly, Bradley 
was looking into the future and _ pre- 
paring, or, more strictly speaking, trying 
to prepare for just the that 
came. 
Leaving the 


business as 


emergency 


the organiza- 
tion to his associates, so that he should 
not get caught in the pattern, he kept 
studying the future. He had revolu- 
tionized certain housekeeping methods; 
what would be the result? Competition, 
inevitably, and keen competition, once 
others realized the magnitude of the 
change that his device was bringing 1 into 
housekeeping. Some one might discover 
a way to make a similar appliance 
cheaper than his. He could not see how, 
but he did not let that blind him to the 
danger. He became convinced of this 
one fact: the future of his business 
hinged upon his ability to make a cer- 
tain vital part of his appliance, which 
was manufactured of a certain material 
of great hardness, even harder—harder, 
in fact, than that material had ever been 
made commercially. If he could do 
that, even a very low price would not 
mean ruinous competition. 

He focused his prophetic eyes upon 
that one fact and started out. The pat- 
tern he had to follow would have dis- 
couraged any but a prophet who refused 
to see the pattern at all, but kept his 
eyes on his prophecy. The company 
that was supplying him with the ma- 
terial he was then using laughed at the 
idea of his needing to fear competition. 
His own organization thought him an 
alarmist. They were doing a fine busi- 
ness; the volume of sales was climbing 
month after month, and they were ad- 
vertising their product into the public 
mind. (The pattern was running 
smoothly.) Before any competitor could 
get around their patent (which was im- 
possible anyway, they argued) the arti- 
cle would have become so standard that 
no one else could have a “look-in.” 

But Bradley argued that such might 
be the case, provided no one found 
way to make a similar article at a lower 
price. Getting no sympathy or encour- 
agement from his associates, he went at 
the problem by himself. He became 


conduc t of 
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convinced that it was possible to 1 
on a commercial scale material 
required hardness. With his finding 
went to the company that was supp! 
him with the material, supposing 
course, that they would take his det 
order for the harder material at a 
advance in price. But here he bun 
against a very abrupt stop in his 
pattern, for they turned down his o: 
courteously but flatly. This was 
only company equipped to produce 
material, and they declined to mak 
The real truth was that they wer 
ting large orders for the material a 
used in the appliance, and tg 





making a very good profit; to cl 
over and make a material of gr 
hardness would mean new equipn 


and new processes; it would requir 
investment of a considerable sum of 
money. They were satished with 
orders they were getting and they 

Bradley could not take his busi 
away from them. They again ass 
him that he had nothing to fear. \\ 
did he continue to look for trouble? 

Indeed, the sale of the appliance 
shooting up like a sky-rocket and 
sales- sheet alone would have 
enough to lull any one but a prophet t 
sleep. But Bradley consistently fo 
shy of the pattern, for he knew in 
prophetic soul that unless he could ¢ 
the harder material the pattern of t 
business would some day bump abru 
up against the solid wall of competit 
and then it would take an awful di: 
He must have the harder material. 
begged the company to make it for | 
he threatened them. But they wer 
movable. 

Finally, at the end of two years, « 
peting appliances began to ap; 
Some of them were lower in price, 
now Bradley’s associates began to 
long faces as they saw that their « 
petitors were going to make inroad 
their business. The pattern was c! 
ing. But once again the prophet of 
organization, because he ke “pt his n 
“‘in perspective,” so to speak, sav 


ther than they, for he foresaw that t! 
competitors would have to go throug 
period of experimenting and perfect 
before they could offer substantial « 
and he had gone far en 


petition, 
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after hehting 

oh for nearly two years, to 
hat he was going to do. Repeat- 
had threatened to build a fac 


nd produce the harder material 
but the material manufacturers 
taken him seriously. Now hi 


» build the factory, but it never 


the foundation, and it neve! 


en the material manufactur 

the foundation of Bradley’s 
they looked into the big hole in 
id and saw where their profits 
ge, and they decided that they 
equip to make material of the 
rdness to please their cus 


[he strategy employed ts merely 
| to the point of this narrative. 
tanding fact is that the 
saved by a prophet who refused 
fooled by the pattern of 
and divide Phat busi 
ill a prosperous an 1 flourishing 
lay, In spite of the keenest kind of 
tion [ relate the incident at 
in order to show clearly the essen- 


bu i 


sale S 


nd che ks 


fference between the prophet and 
trern-follower. 
that incident is an illustration of 
het see Ing ahe ad and working out 
little prophecy in connection 
business that was relatively of 
nportance to the reneral public. 
the modern 
almost as a habit 
twenty or twenty-hve 
ahead of the times. Needless to 
do not go around shod in san- 
wearing tunics, like the proph- 
f old. On the contrary, they are 
yusiness-like business men, the only 
ble thing about them being that, 
getting all mixed up in the 
rn of the immediate present, they 
their offices and dream dreams of 
iture, and their dreams affect every 
of us. The men in the offices all 
1d them may be working in July, 
19, while they are working in July, 
pe rhaps, or even in 1950. Or, on 
ther hand, the particular matter in 
1 may be one concerning 1922. In 
vent, they work in I919 only 
igh to see that the plans they worked 
In 1900 or 1910 or I9I5 are moving 
moothly as possible through the pat- 
f the present, and not running into 


re interesting are 
who work 


n, yes, 


} 


l 
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blind alleys in the pattern which would 
make it 
retrace its steps for a new start, after the 
manner of a man trying to find his way 
out of a maze. 


necessary for the business to 


Among the most interesting of the 
prophets are the rubber prophets. But, 
when | accused one of the chief of 


them, as I sat in his office on the twen 
tieth floor of a great New York office 
building, of being a prophet, he smiled 
amusedly. 
just a 


He was ho prophet; he was 
But let m<¢ tell 
you organization works and 
what it 1s doing, and you may 
vourself whether the 


business man. 
how his 
judge for 
men who oulde its 
deve lopment and control its policie S are 
not prophets. 


Let me begin by relating a little inci 
dent about a banquet attended by a 
group of men engaged in the rubber 
industry. My friend, who was ‘‘just a 


Was asked to take charge 
He called in 
the head of the company’s development 
laboratory put their heads 
together. On the night of the banquet 
when the dine rs ente red the 
hall they found 
on the tables. Some of these roses were 
made by Mother Nature, and some 
were made in the laboratory of this 
rubbe1 company. At each place at the 
table was a rosebud. Some were prod 
ucts of the bush and some of the labora- 
tory. Yet, so realistic were the rubber 
lowe rs that it was a good while before 
the diners notice d the difference. 

“But I didn’t know you made flowers 
in rubber,” I ventured, after the prophet 
had told me of this little incident. 

“We don’t,” he replied, “excepting in 
our laboratory. But we are always ex- 
perimenting on all sorts of things that 
some day may be made in rubber. One 
of these perhaps many years 
hence, perhaps not so many, the ladies 
may be trimming their bonnets with 
artificial howers made from rubber!” 

It is in the laboratory where these 
roses were made, and in other simula 
laboratories, that the prophecies of the 
rubber prophets are being worked out. 
This particular rubber company has two 
such laboratories, one engaged in the 
development of general commercial ap- 
plications of rubber and the other de- 


busine SS man, 


of the table arrangements 
and they 


banquet- 


large bunches of roses 


day Sy 
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voted to experimenting with textiles. 
The men in charge of the laboratories are 
men of education and imagination, and 
they are allowed, hired, in fact, to let 
their imaginations run away with them 

in rubber. ~~ are not asked to 
work any definite number of hours a day. 
They are not expe cted to produce so 
many ideas per week. ‘Their business 
is not to produce definite data of a com- 
mercial nature for the company’s manu- 
facturing departments; there are other 
laboratories for that purpose. hese 
laboratories are the workshops of the 
prophets. Through them we enter the 
future. The men at the head of these 
laboratories think in rubber, three, five, 
ten, twenty-five years ahead, and then 
work out their thoughts. There are on 
the shelves of these laboratories models 
of some of the articles that will be made 
in rubber, say, ten years from to-day. 
There are others that will not be put on 
the market for perhaps fifteen or twenty 
years. There are some, unquestionably, 
that will never be marketed, though they 
are ready should conditions ever prove 
favorable. 

The method by which these rubber 
prophets work is interesting in itself, 
and ought to be highly suggestive to 
other business men. Assume, for the 
purpose of illustration, that one of the 
rubber prophets were to decide that the 
time was not very far distant when 
picture-molding might be made from 
rubber. (For, you understand, of course, 
that the prophets are working in hard 
and semi-hard rubber, as well as in soft 
rubber.) He starts out to work up a 
suitable composition with rubber as a 
basis, and finally perfects it and figures 
out just how much it would cost to 
manufacture, with crude rubber at the 
present price and labor paid at the pre- 

vailing scale. He makes out a detailed 
report of formula, method of production, 
and the material and labor costs. He 
sees on the face of it that there is no 
immediate chance to make or market 
this rubber molding on a commercial 
scale, because the cost of the rubber, 
or the cost to manufacture it, is too great. 
But he does not stop there. He has at 
hand all the facilities for gathering full 
information conce rning the cost of wood 
molding and steel molding, and he gets 


all of these facts and figures, taking 
the cost of the raw material, the cost 
labor in converting these two mate: 
into molding, the methods of ma 
facture, the selling price, weight, and 
on. These facts and figures, toget 
with the report on rubber molding, 
hled away—put on the shelf, so to sp: 
—for future reference, and the pro; 
goes on to something else. But 
molding on the shelf is not forgott 
It has been put there to await th 
when the price of crude rubber may | 
dropped so low or the price of stee! 
wood molding may have risen so | 
that rubber molding becomes a comn 
cial possibility. Or else some new 
considerably cheaper method of work 
the rubber may be invented, bring 
down the labor cost to a point wher 
rubber molding may have an « 
chance with its competitors. 

They do not get carried away \ 
foolish ideas, these rubber prop! 
though they do not consider an 
foolish just because it is new or very 
usual. All of their work is based 
sound facts and figures. It is theu 
business to look into the future and 
ready to produce articles, yes, w! 
classes of products, in rubber as soo. 
it is commercially practicable to do 

As a practical example of the work of 
the rubber prophets, we have onl 
consider the composition shoe soles 
cently put on the market by at | 
three large rubber companies. The 
ber prophets had known for sey 
years that a rubber composition shox 
could be made that would success! 
compete with leather, once the price ot 
that material reached a certain p: 
so they went to work to prepare. | 
an interesting fact that im this parti 
case they were not ready as far in 
vance of the times as they had tho 
to be, for the war sent the price of lea 
up to a point where the market 
ready for the new composition 
ahead of schedule. But, by being read 


the rubber prophets not only did 
industry a good turn, but undoubt 
hélped to keep the prices of shoes fi 
jumping even higher than they h 
gone. 

As an illustration of how carefully ; 
prop 


how rubber 


practically the 
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work, I might mention that for many, 
many months—indeed, for more than 
two vears—before the laboratories pro- 
nounced these composition soles ready 
1 the market, pairs of shoes soled with 
mpositions of different formulas were 
en to policemen and letter-carriers, 
id other men whose work requires al- 
nost constant walking, and a record 
card was kept in the laboratories for 
ich pair. 
Some of the articles which the proph- 
; have worked out are being tried out 
not only for wearing qualities and gen- 
ral practicability, but also for market- 
shillens For it is an interesting handicap 
which attaches to the work of the proph- 
ets that some of the things they think 
of in projecting their minds into the 
ture are so unusual, and the very idea 
them so novel, that it is hard for 
ther people, who have been following 
the pattern of the particular trade or 
dustry affected, to stretch their imag- 
iations to accept and to accustom them- 
elves to a given product or article 
being made in any but the conventional 
material. So it is that the prophets 
ometimes have to take it upon them- 
selves to introduce to the public a new 
product, or an old one made in a new 
material, to demonstrate to some par- 
ticular trade or industry that it can be 
marketed. The prophets’ interest may 
be in selling only the raw or semi-finished 
material, but their work is not finished 
until they have sold their vision, their 
prophecy, to the masses. This done, 
they turn it over to the pattern-follow- 
ers and once more plunge into the future. 
But we shall miss the main point of 
the work and methods of the rubber 
prophets if we assume that all of this 
experimenting and dreaming of dreams 
is merely for the purpose of bringing 
out new articles in rubber to beat out 
their competitors, to work out their own 
hobbies, or to compete with other lines 
of business and try to “ hog” everything 
in sight. The latter purpose is far from 
the minds of the rubber prophets with 
whom I havetalked. They say it would be 
short-sighted policy, and that when they 
do bring out a new product in rubber, 
such as rubber harness, for instance, 
rather than make it themselves, they 
would prefer to hand the result of their 
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research and experimenting over to the 
harness industry, and be content ¢o sell 
the raw material to that industry. They 
have no desire to upset an established 
industry; their idea is co-operation, not 
competition, with the industries into 
whose fields their prophecies lead them. 

Why all of this dreaming of rubber 
dreams? Briefly,'to utilize the enormous 
and growing output of the extensive new 
rubber plantations in the Far East. The 
work of the prophets is based on a solid 
foundation of economic law, the law of 
supply and demand. They have set 
themselves the task of finding new uses 
for rubber to utilize this tremendous 
supply which is coming along, in order 
to stabilize the market, to insure the 
millions of dollars invested in their 
tremendous plants, and to protect the 
thousands upon thousands of workers in 
the rubber industry. 

The electrical industry also has its 
prophets who, like the rubber prophets, 
are working constantly years and years 
ahead, making experiments to-day on 
electrical machines, devices, processes, 
which this generation may never igs 
of, as well as others which may be i 
common use ten, fifteen, or twenty neo 
from now. Their problem is twofold: 
to discover ways and means of producing 
cheaper electrical current, and to produce 
new current-consuming appliances and 
processes to use this cheaper current. 

Then there are the telephone prophets 
who have to work fifteen or twenty 
years ahead, planning to have the tele- 
phone ready whenever and wherever the 
people are going to need it. Their task 
is very different from the work of the 
rubber or the electrical prophets. They 
have to foresee how much a city is going 
to grow and how the population will be 
distributed. They must know this for 
two reasons: firstly, so that some day, 
say ten years from now, you may not 
seek for a telephone in some place where 
you would naturally expect to find one, 
only to be told that the telephone is not 
available because ten years before, when 
planning its lines, the telephone com- 
pany did not put in large enough cables 
to take care of the telephone needs of 
that section. Secondly, they must know 
how the population is going to be dis- 
tributed so that they can properly locate 
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plac ing of ex- 
upon 


their exchanges, for the 
changes has 
the prohts of company. 

Briefly, this 1s how the 
their 


consi le rable be aring 


a telephone 
telephone 
work: lLaking 
the present population of the city, and 


the population for many ears back, 


prophet ro abvout 


they plot a population curve, projecting 
ed | 2 
this curve eighteen or twenty years into 


the future, establi hing the 

in 1937, let us ay, so tar as the past 
ng? 

growth of the city can help in estimating 


the future growth lhey then check this 


population 


up in every way possible, by analyzing 
the industrial devel ypment, past, pres- 
ent, and future; by studying the tran 


portation facilities pre 
the labor situation, t 
ket, the geographical location of 
city When this 1S dons and they have 
arrived at what they believe the 
lation of the city will be in 1937, they 
proceed to * place 


and 


ent an | propo ( d. 


he real-estate mar- 


the 
popu- 


that population, to 


vhere it will dis- 


prophesy how 


tribute itself. This involves a tremen- 
dous amount of detail work. Lher 
must be a house-to-house count in th 


residential sections to show ust how 


many families are living in each 
block ot the city, what 
them 


ot service 


square 
percentage ot 
and what class 

Vhe charactet 
and nationalities of the population have 
to be taken into account, 


tionalities 


have telephon S. 


the V are using. 
for some na- 
tendency to huddle 
together in great numbers in congested 
while others show a marked ten- 
to live in little houses, 
thus spreading out a larger area. 


—< 


have a 


areas, 
dency separate 
ovel 
‘The old settlers in each section must be 
talked with, as well as real-estate men 
and other well-informed citizens. 

When the prophets get to the business 
section of the city they are confronted 
with a different problem, but one that, 
nevertheless, has to be met; they have 
to prepare for new ofhce-buildings, per- 
haps as yet undreamed of, for hotels and 
department-stores. It is one thing to 
determine how a city is going to spread 
out, and quite another to tell where it is 
going to shoot u?, suddenly demanding 
telephone cables to take care of from 
hve hundred to a thousand telephone 
installations, as in a large office-building 
or hotel, on one little spot. This requires 
a careful study of existing business con- 
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ditions and a cali ulation of the probal 
future commercial growth which is based 
popul 
tion of so many thousands supports 
hotel, three 


twenty large 


primarily on population. If a 


de partme nt - store 

ofthese , ther 
be a certain ratio of increase in dey 
ofhce-buildings, and | 
patronage if the population ineré 
say, hity 
up by 


building 
ment-stores 
percent. This can be check 
tudyving other cities which cor 
spond In population and reneral cl 


acteristih 


Hundreds of 


tabl S and charts 
drawn up. scores of maps are m 
maps hov ing areas available tol | 
ness and residential expansion, n 
showing density and character of poy 
lation, maps and charts showing 


re lation ot the present te¢ le phone servl 
to the present population. 
When done, the 
study all 
a huge map of the city, 


this is all propl 
of this data and from it m 
placing” 
ofhice-build 
department 
s, and hotels, and indi 
ing on the map in every square block 
the city just how many telephones ar 
how many private branch exchang 
will probably be required in 1937. 1T1 
prophets do not expect always to stril 


it right, but they have found tl 


population, locating new 


Ings, apartme nt - house $s. 





stores, S¢ hoo 


this method of prophesying is saf 
and more accurate than the “‘huncl 
method of a few vears ago. The eff 


tive ness of the svstem is just beginnu 
In one New England city 
department-store was located by tl 
telephone prophets ten years ago | 
than a block away from where it h 
recently been built. In another city an 
office-building was placed very close 11 
deed to the spot where the building h 
just been erected. Many other instances 
might be cited if space permitted. 

I have seen the telephone prophet 
map for the city of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, for 1935. It was like peeping 
into the future to look atit. Everywhere 
there were little circles with figures in 
them. Blocks which are now 
lots have their little circles with tl 
number of telephones they will probably 
support by 1935. A street I had passed 


to show. 


vacant 


on my way to the telephone company s 
office which is being torn up to be paved 
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; pointed out to me on the map. “We 
putting down our cables for 1935 

ider that street now. 

low their streets to be torn up every 
few months. We have to watch every 
treet and take advantage of repaving to 
it down our cables for the future,” 

id one of the prephets. ‘Sometimes 

e cables will not be required for ten 

s, but they will be ready when they 
needed.” 

ve ry business that is to succeed and 
perpetuate itself must have a prophet in 

organization. And there les an in- 
fact: in nearly every fairly 

there is likely to be a 

perhaps we might better 

‘ a potenth il prophet. He may not 
be the president or the vice-president or 

e secretary or the treasurer; perhaps 

is not even an executive or depart- 

nt head, but some humble worker. In 
latter case he is generally regarded 

a dreamer. 

Viany a young man with the making 

: prophet in him has been discharged 
from some small organization, or per- 

ps has left of his own accord, because 
he was a failure at the job assigned him 

d could not keep his mind on his work. 
[he next thing his erstwhile employer 
hears of him is that he is holding down a 
big job in the city with some big, impor- 
tant organization. He has found his 
in the watch-tower, where he be- 
longs, instead of staying atsome job down 
inthe pattern. Of course, these budding 
prophets have to be harnessed or they 
would sometimes run away with a bust 
The surest way to harness them is 
to put them at the chief executive’s el- 
bow where they can see the business 
from the top. The financing and man- 
agement of a business have a very 

obering effect, a way of fading out 
mirages, and it is mirages that need most 
to be feared in the work of the prophets. 

[hat is why it will nearly always be 

found that the successful prophets work 

against a background of facts and fig- 

They have to work carefully, in- 

vestigate carefully, make their final de- 

ductions carefully. 

Some one has well said that “faith 
deals in greater marvels than fact.” It 
is true, but it is also true that such a 
prosaic, practical, and essentially “fact- 


teresting 
cre business 


yphet, or, 


piace 


Hess. 


ures, 


«; itie Ss no longer 
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ful’’ thing as a steam shovel is a gt eat 
aid to faith in removing mountains! 

It must be admitted that sometimes 
even the most careful prophets are pre- 


mature in their Propeersiae, An old 
man who runs a store in a little Con- 
necticut town recently cakihieed to a 


group of friends a poster advertising one 
of the new temperance drinks now being 


introduced by a large brewery. The 
men saw nothing remarkable in the 
poster until the old storekeeper- told 


them that it had been sent him nearly 
twenty years ago. It seems that the 
brewers tried to introduce this par- 
ticular drink back in the ’go’s, but finally 
decided that they were too far ahead of 
the times, so they had put it on the shelf. 
When time caught up with the brewery 
prophets, they simply took down the 
“new” drink and put it on the market. 

Another illustration of prophesying, a 
current one, concerns the affairs of a cer- 
tain well-known company manufacturing 
food products. Shortly after the start 
of the war the sale of one of the prod- 
ucts put out by this company dropped 
to about one-fifth its normal volume. 
The reason was that the price of one of 
the main ingredients had almost dou- 
bled, making the price of the food when 
made up and sold by this company a 
luxury above the means of the average 
family. Had the executives of this com- 
pany been completely tangled up in the 
pattern of the times, they would have 
assumed that, once the war was over, the 
price of this particular commodity in the 
raw would drop back to normal again 
and that their business would once more 
pick up. But some one in that organiza- 
tion was prophet enough to keep out of 
the pattern of the present and to project 
his mind ahead to the time when the 
war should be over. What he thought 
he saw was that the price of that food 
commodity would never again go down 
to its previous level. It would probably 
drop somewhat, but not enough to bring 
the sales ever again up to their previous 
level. So he started out to get the facts 
from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, and from every other pos- 
sible source, and he found that the other 
prophets agreed with him. That com- 
pany fortified its business by putting out 
a new drink. A beverage is rather dif- 
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rIMk HATH NO LANCE TO WOUND HER 


r die at three o’clock that afternoon 


through what he saw immedi 
ahead of u \ simple case of a 
prophet, temporarily caught in 

‘ at in th great quiet othce- 

ng and looked out over the roofs 
New York and acre the Hudson to 
Palisades, the othe: prophet spoke : 

9 L 
ptimust resting You can’t pet 


men to admit that they are 
hets.) “‘Can’t vou see Elijah sit- 


there under the juniper-tree, weary 
I his strenuous experience with the 
nhets of Baal, whom he had slain the 
before, foot-sore after his day’s 
ney into the wilderness, his tunic 

hy 


throat parched, his stomach 
ty, and his courage gone? And 


can’t you hear him say it, ‘Now, O 
Lord, take away my life’ ?”’ 

It seems to be all in the day’s work 
with these prophets occasionally to get 
to the place where they want to die, 
when they have been caught in the pat 
tern and realize all which must be gon 
through before they can reach the 
vision they see off in the future. 

But before our friend from the Far 
Kast left the ofthce he said that he had 
decided to live until five o’clock instead 
of three. And a week later I heard that 
he was rested and ready to go through 
whatever might lie ahead. Once more he 
had climbed up where he could look into 
the future. 

You simply can’t keep a good prophet 
in the pattern! 


Time Hath No Lance to Wound Her 


BY ALAN 


SULLIVAN 


i hee hath no lance to wound her, 


Age follows not her feet, 


For time hath ever 
| naged divine 


found het 
ct ymplete, 


With all that men may cherish 
In her clear gaze exprest, 
And all for which men perish 
Hid, potent, in her breast: 


Kin with all perfect creatures, 
Serving—as serve the free, 
Bearing all lesser natures 
With proud benignity; 
Lavish of her heart’s treasure, 
Just as the Gods are just, 
And conscious of the measure 
Of all she holds in trust: 


As wheels the still night’s splendor 
About its changeless pole, 

All mercies calm and tender 
Circle her steadfast soul; 

And starry things that wander 
Through caverns in the skies 
Pause, and peer down—then pondet 

O’er the mirror of her eyes. 
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BY BETH B 


(> 2 =~ APT had not occurred to 
*. Huldah Baring 


in the bounds of pos- 
re | . . 
4 1\4. sible human fortuities 
PY | 
| 


that she could 


as with- 


© 4 ever 
sh =u, dislike coming home. 
Sarge” ceed Baring Ridge was too 
deeply a part of herself; its brooks, its 
woods, its ledges, its sunsets and high- 
shouldering hills and far-flung pasture 
steeps were too intricatel interwoven 
with her happiest memories to make 
such contemplation comforta ble. lo 


ugly possi- 
admitting a distaste 


You shud- 
brink of a 


admit it opened a v1 ta of 
bilities. It was like 
for yourself or your family. 
dered back as 
chasm. 


Especially 


springtime Was 


from the 


to evade Baring Ridge in 
unthinkable. As far 
could into het 
little girlhood had not pussy-willows in 
city florists’ 


back as she remember 
windows stirred het 
to a delicious tumult? It mattered noth- 
ing that snow lay deep on The Ridge 
and would months; Huldah 
was there until with the 
could turn her face toward the 


ve ins 


SO lie for 
after uneasy 


1 


bird ne 


coquettish Northern spring. 

In those happy far-off ve ars, remote in 
mood, not time, she would have laughed 
at the suggestion that a day could ever 


come when pussy-willows would have no 
power ove! her Save to exact repulsion; 
when even from pink-and-white mats of 
would turn her face as from 
had no wish to keep. But 
as through level sun-rays familiar 
houses and barns and chicken-coops be- 
gan to lurch past the car window below 
the more slowly wheeling hills, Huldah 
knew that she was where she was solely 
bec: iuse of het mother’ Ss letter. 

‘Aren’t you ever coming home? Peo- 
ple will be saying next that the thing is 
true.” 

That was what had drawn her. She 
had been afraid to come home, but she 
had been more afraid of the other thing. 


arbutus she 
a tryst she 
now, 


Fiancée 


RADFORD 





GILCHRIST 


Huldah had been brought up on a the: 
that what you did not acknowledge w 
so tar as ae were concerned, 
ent, and sh 
terity and 


tT see a 


non-ex! 

» had practised it with di 
acumen. If you did not c 
thing, look another wv 
Though for the most part this the 
had fed on the flimsiest of textures, | 
tifying itself by a gay courage tl 
found life good because it had not 9 
deep, yet in her supreme moment it | 
found apotheosis. Facing Peter Hi 
itt’s de ath, the girl had been who 
transcendental. Without premeditat 
philosophy or conscious religious imp 
habited to church-going all h 
life, she had remained apparently imp: 
vious to more than the rubber stamp 
churchliness—at once Huldah Bat 
had oriented herself by an other-wor 
liness as simple and instinctive as it w 

early-C hristi: in. Like Peter Hewitt 
comrades in arms, she had reacted 
stantly in baeiahiee denial of the finalit 
of de ath. 

How clearly she remembered the S 
tember afternoon when word came tl 
Pr tel had west.” She had be 
roaming the hill, and Peter h 
loved to do, and the chauffeur’s boy h 
been sent out to find her. Betws 
Huldah’s eyes and the houses thickeni 
outside the car window flashed a VIV 
memory of the boy’s face, white ar 
scared, as it peered at her through 
reddening pendants of a barberry-bu 
Mis’ Hewitt wants you down to t 
house.’’ His voice had gone quite out 
the middle of the sentence, spent 
nervousness. She had known then wl 
news was waiting for her; it had 
needed the broken speech of Pete: 
mother to tell. But while she made | 


sion 





gone 


as she 





way down the hill to meet it, skirting t! 
little waterfall that Peter loved, past t 
pool where the biggest trout rose to th 
bait, through the grove of white birc! 
where the boy Peter had burst in on | 
the first time she ever saw hin, all t 
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h seemed full of Peter—Peter. It 
been so throughout that autumn be- 
he left The Ridge. Wherever she 
lked she went companioned. Peter’s 
nce haunted every familiar spot; 
‘ice hallooed in the wind, his laugh 
cked in the crackle of dry twigs, his 
ran in the swirling leaves. 
Huldah had not wished te go away; all 
sked had been to stay forever. 
n now she could not shake off a 
erstition that, if she had not left The 
Ridge, it would not have happened. 
thing could have touched her there. 
It? Nonsense! What had happened? 
.dmit was to besmirch Peter. A girl 
1 tilled her mouth with windy fancies 
people had talked. People alw ays 
ld talk so long as they had tongues. 
falk could not hurt you, if you took no 
of it. But Huldah wished she had 
been made to come back. The 
brakes ground to a shrieking halt and 
gathered her bags together, hoping, 
rvously, that there would not be many 
the station. Then she squared her 
iiders dehantly. Let there be the 
le village and all the summer colony, 
should not find her cringing. 
Her mother had sent the car. 
t—her mother’s absence—seemed to 
tamp this arrival with a blessed com- 
n nplaceness that restored Huldah’s 
I me ntarily shaken poise. It was only 
rrdinary home-coming, after all, such 
she had known innumerable times be- 
fore. There was nothing momentous, 


tsteps 


That 


nothing sinister or significant about it 
to make it stand out from its fellows. 
She nodded to the loiterers on the plat- 
form, shook hands with the station 

nt, waved to a girl at the window of 

limousine, kissed another stepping 
toward the bus—** Yes, just back. I’m 
late this year. Let me give you a lift. 
Oh, no trouble at all. You're at The 
Pines again? Drive by The Pines, Jim. 


Now tell me about everybody. Is all 
tne old crowd back?” 

How easy, how incredibly easy it was 
to do it! To talk and talk, raising a 
camouflage of words to conceal the path 
of thought. Peter had never had much 
use for words, preferring deeds instead. 


| let them do my talking,” he had 
said. * Then people know what | 
mean.” The remark occurred to Huldah 
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with a strange impersonal emptiness 
that stabbed her with foreboding. 

“Do you know, I think it’s rather a 
good plan to come late,’”’, her tongue 
chatte red. “You see spring all put on, so 
to speak. Before this, | 
watched the act 


have always 
being set up. It’s 
a change, anyway. Oh, here we are. 
Don’t forget to come over soon. 

No trouble at all. Pl. 
it.” 

Words, words, mere words. But she 
had held her head high; mother would 
approve of that. The gesture she 
thought no particular credit to her. A 
high head may cover a faint heart, and 
Huldah knew her physical attitudes for 
a mere matter of inheritance and train- 
ing, a bold front put on to conceal the 
weakness of the defense within. You 
did not, if you were a Baring, wear your 
heart on your sleeve for even the most 
loving solicitude to peck at; in Huldah’s 
case not so much from dislike of daws 
as from fear of treachery. You could 
control your thoughts only if no one else 
knew you had them. Then you could 
deny what you chose not to acknowl- 
edge. To share was to give standing, 
body,andreality. No,if her fear evergot 
out into the open in front of her, the 
battle was lost. She could always see it 
out of the tail of her eye, feel it skulking 
at her back ready, at a moment’s weak- 
ness, to spring and fell her. But so long 
as she didn’t face it, she could pretend— 
sometimes —that it wasn’t there. 
Though she knew, all the while, that it 
was there. 

Oddly enough, her mother was ner- 
vous, too. To Huldah’s supersensitive 
fancy it almost seemed as though her 
mother were also afraid of something, as 
though she, too, were bent on keeping 
something back. She watched the girl 
too closely; provided too assiduously 
for her creature comfort, veiled her SO- 
licitude too lightly. Huldah knew her- 
self in a mood to pick flaws in the 
faultless, but was it all imagination, this 


ase don’t mention 


strange, impalpable barrier between 
them? 
“T’ve said what I could.” Mrs. 


Baring’s ringed hands played futilely 
‘**A temporary in- 
We all know how such af- 
- propinquity — a 


with the tea things. 
fatuation. 
fairs 


come about 
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French girl and an American aviator— 
one of the saviors of het country. Peter’s 
machine came down on her father’s 
estate, didn’t it? Before that he had 
been home two or three times with the 
brother, 


en per Dying for 
France. And undeniably they have 
charm, those French girls. You were 
three thousand miles away. If it had 


been a question of life but it wasn’t, 
and Pete knew it. He was too clear- 
headed a fellow not to know. The mis- 
take Marcia Hewitt made, as I see it, 
was in acknowledging the girl’s first 
lette r 

*“She couldn’t very well do anything 
else, could she? Mrs. Hewitt was Pete’s 
mother and this girl was with him when 
he died. There were things she could tell 
her—”’ 

“Oh yes, of course, of course. Well, 
young men will be young men. It isn’t 
as though your engagement hadn’t been 
announced. A pretty face on the spot 
But you were his fiancée. That 1s the 
ground | have taken. I’m thankful 
you're here, Huldah. As I wrote you, 
people were beginning to talk, hinting 
there might be more to the story than 
we were giving out and that vou didn’t 
care to be See “Si 

alt at settle people a said the girl. She 
felt tired and very old. 

Her mother sighed, though not quite 
with the relief that might have been 
expected. 

“1 don’t know what 
deserve this, Huldah.” 

The words grated on her daughter’s 
ear. “Is it a question of 
mother? Never mind. We will put 
people right.” 

“The Belchers will be here to dinner,” 
said Mrs. Baring. “So much depends 
on how you begin. And when it is 
known that we had guests the first night 
you were home—” 

“Don’t overdo it. You know I’m 
supposed to care something about Pete.” 

Huldah’s mother moved an acknowl- 
edging hand. “But the Belchers are 
such intimate friends. And it isn’t as 
though either Anna or her mother were 
Anna tells me she feels Bob’s 
death more and more as time passes. 
You'd think she might get used to it in 
eight months, wouldn’t you? And 


\ ou'\ e done to 


deserts, 


going out. 
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every one knows Pete’s 


death did 
crush you as Bob’s did Anna. The wh 


you last fall, remember. 
that didn’t make the difference, the n 
must be this—if there is a differen 
That’s cle I didn’t m 
to tell you, but I think you ought 
know, after all: 
to say 


colony Saw 


ir reasoning. 


-People are beginni 
« didn’t care for Pete as mu 
as they thought.”’ 

“I? Oh, I see.” 

“You know how people talk. If y 
show a difference, they will draw inf 
ences. 


“Yes, I know. All mght, mothe 
Bring on your Belchers. I don’t mi 
them.” 

Mrs. Baring hesitated a moment 


“Suzanne will come to you when | 
through with her. Though I know y 
don’t care for such things, as a ru 
Huldah, still—just for to-night— A 
Suzanne has quite a wonderful way wit 
her.” 

*“Do I look so bad?” 

“You're tired. 
ing about the country rather long, you 
know.” 

“Oh yes, I’m tired. And traveling 
stupid. Very well, mother.”  § 
dropped a light kiss on her mothe 
forehead. “I'll try to be a credit 
you.” 

But in her own room Huldah Bari 
went over to the window and kr: 
down, her elbows on the sill, looking o 
a queer feeling of panic in her heart. H 
mother had failed her—her mother! S$ 
could trust her for appearances, nothi 
more. Now Huldah knew how a drov 
ing man feels who sees his succori 
plank torn from his frantic grasp. ‘ 
was awash in seas of menace, at 
mercy of towering waters. Until n 
she hadn’t realized how completely 
had depended on her mother to see wit 
her eye toeye. Perhaps her mother wv 
right. If only, in all the years, she had: 
made such a habit of being right! P: 
haps, after all, Peter had— 

Could she finish the sentence? No, 1 
not yet. But why not? What was tl 
use of struggling against the inevitab! 
If facts were facts, wasn’t she mer 
prolonging her own torture? What 
waste of energy! And she was tire: 


nobody knew how tired she was, how ut 


You have been knock- 
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ly spent. The sensible thing was to 


e up—she would give up. Simply to 
ise fighting would be almost _ bliss. 
t the water cover her then, let the seas 

vy her where they would. At last she 
through battling—through. 

And then Huldah made a discovery. 
couldn’t give up. Something in het 
sed to allow her to let herself ae) 
ler easily. Easily? Good heavens, 

a false-faced word! To he r surprise 
found herself in the grip, not of 
sire, not consciously of will, perhaps 
rely of instinct; she could not name 
but something drove her to a finish. 
ey must beat her to her knees and 
er; they must crush her irresistibly 
the dust to make her acknowledge 
Peter had loved another. There! it 
out at last, straight in front of her, 
thing she had not dared to name. 
desperate courage of the defeated 
in the girl’s veins. 
| don’t believe it!’ She flung def- 
into the May dusk, straight into 
teeth of the malignant powers. “I 
t believe it. And Iwon’t. J won't!’ 

But she said it without hope or expec- 

yn. A sense of utter desolation was 

her, the final bitter irony of a 
liness that moves in the midst of 
ple, walks with them, talks with 

m, sees, touches, loves them, and 
ws itself prisoned as by impalpable, 
alable W alls, in a de sert world. Che 
ation would have been curious had 
ot been so terrifying, so appallingly 
apable and final. Peter’s mother? 
thought of the little thistle-down 

brought no succor to the girl’s 
rassed heart. The Ridge? It had 
er failed her yet. But the very re- 
tance which she felt to put it to the 
confessed the dubiety with which 
faced it now. Might not The Ridge 
her away the more fatally because 
leved it so? 

(he girl turned from the window and 
in disguising her desolation. As she 

ved about the room, opening closets 

d drawers, all the bitterness of her 

betrayed youth focused momentarily in 
consuming envy of Anna Belcher. It 

wasn’t that Anna and Bob had been 
married, though there, too, Anna had 
ored upon her; it was that Anna’s 


title to Bob stood undisputed, clear of 


the slightest shadow of discredit. Anna 
still held the deeds to her own grief. 
Lucky women, who kept the right to 
mourn their dead. Lucky Anna! Lucky 
to have lost Bob while she so indubitably 
had him; now he was hers forever. 
Was it cynical to feel so? Perhaps. But 
life, thought Huldah, was not very pleas- 
ant. What was pleasant when you pene- 
trated below its surface? A decent per- 
son would turn his eyes from his own 
thoughts, unless he liked viewing ugli- 
ness. Huldah hated herself for hating 
Anna Belcher, but the flame of her feel- 
ing seared her like a hot iron. And Anna 
was coming to dinner, the little pink- 
faced chit who didn’t know when she 
was well off. Jealousy whipped the color 
into the girl’s cheeks, put life and sparkle 
in her face. Her whole being bent to one 
crafty purpose—to conceal from the 
Belchers’ kindly, curious eyes her naked 
heart. 

Suzanne helped her here. Suzanne’s 
skilful hand, deft with the art that con- 
ceals art, gave her soul sanctuary. No 
one, thought Huldah, surveying herself 
in the glass, could now be shocked, as 
her mother had been, at the sight of her 
devastated face. Suzanne, she perceived, 
henceforth must be her chief ally. Time 
had been when Huldah scorned such 
aids. She scorned nothing now. She 
snatched at straws of which to weave 
defense. 

Under a facile canopy of words the 
girl moved through the evening. She 
talked of Peter, not apologetically o1 
purposefully, but indirectly, with an art 
as subtly unapparent as that of her 
painted face and a simplicity of pro- 
prietorship as authentic as that with 
which she spoke of her mother. She 
ignored as beautifully as she appro- 
priated. Peter was hers; she, his. 

*Oh, is young Herrenden engaged? I 
hadn’t heard. You know, mother, Jack 
Herrenden was devoted to Peter. It 
was Jack who told me about the acci- 
dent. He was there and helped Lieu- 
tenant Duthoit pick Peter up. Who is 
the girl? Any one | know?” 

“A sister of Lieutenant Duthoit’s | 
heard.’ Anna Belcher’s pause was al- 
most imperceptible. 

“Jeanne’s younger sister? Oh, really? 


Isn’t that interesting?” 
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“Do you know 
Huldah? We are all curious.” 
“Nothing,” said Huldah, 
“except that, if she is as nice as her 
must be very nice indeed. 
Mademoiselle Jeanne 
She was the one Peter 


” 


R’S 


abi it he F. 


anything 
promptly, 


sister, she 
Jack 
quite ch 
liked, you know. 
“Vou 
Huld ih, ; 
Huldah’s 


said was 


irming. 


thing in 
told 
good 


wonderful 
Belcher’s mother 
when she 


have a 
Anna 


mother said 


night. ‘Such poise in so young a woman 
is marvelous.’ 
“Yes, Huldah has quite grown up, 


hasn’t she? It makes me feel old, Mary, 


to have lost my little girl.” 


Phe motor slid noiselessly away be- 
tween fragrant lilac-hedges and the two 
women turned back into the house. 


Mrs. Baring laid a hand on her daugh- 
ters arm. “I was proud of you to- 
night, Huldah,” she said, lightly. 

“I’m glad that, mother. If you 


should miss me at breakfast, don’t start 
search-parties, If | wake early, I am 
going out. 

‘| wouldn’t try to wake too early,” 
suggested her mother. ‘There : time 
enough—and you need your sle 

“Oh ves,” said Huldah, “there 1 a alee 
enough.” Het sagged wearily as 
she lifted her bedroom candle. Bedroom 
candles were an institution at The Ridge, 
part of its carefully studied charm. 
*Good night, mother. - Sweet dreams.”’ 

Time! she thought, bitterly, as she 
mounted the stairs. Time! What was 
the use of time that had lost its savor? 
You could have too much of time like 


voice 


that. Death wasn’t the worst thief in 
the world. Huldah remembered when, 
only a few scant months ago, she had 


looked forward to eventual death as to 
a tryst. Now the mere thought of it 
was mockery. There was then no solace 


in all the universe except extinction. 


And the war had done for extinction as 
completely as it had done for northern 
France. It wasn’t possible to restore 


either of them, short of at least a genera- 
tion—too late, thought Huldah, for her. 
As a tenet of finality, so far as any one 
alive was concerned, death was dis- 
it had committed suicide in an 


now 
cre dite d; 


org, of reple tion. 
She dismissed the maid and herself let 
down her 


hair. Peter had loved her 
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hair. As a boy he had begged strand 
of it for rabbit-snares. Once, only last 
year, when they were climbing, her hai 
had come down and fallen in a splendid 
glory to her knees, and Peter had turns 
white, and when he handed her th 
hair-pins she had felt his fingers tremb| 
Why had such 
stir her now? 
hey were empty, empty as the over 
coat Peter had left behind him that last 
night at [he Ridge. She had brought it 
up-stairs and hung it in her closet amon, 
her hlmy gowns. It was there now. Sh 
room with swift 


quite 


memories no power to 


crossed the steps and 


flung open the closet door. She pass¢ | 
her hand gently, caressingly over th 


coat; she laid her cheek against it 
rough sleeve. No, illusion had left he: 
Memory had lost the art to fill out that 
sagging sleeve with Peter’s strong, im 
petuous clasp. The girl’s hand droppe¢ 
at her side. It was only an empty sleeve 
Utterly forlorn, she crept into bed 
waited forebodingly for dawn. 

In her darkest moods of premedita 
tion Huldah had not dreamed the reality 
could be so cruel. The Ridge might, sh: 
thought, fail her; it had not occurred 

her that it could mock her. Cor 
ceivably, a person might walk, wrapped 
in the chilly warmth of glad remembere 
days, not without peace, in the path 
where you and joy had footed 
blithely hand in hand, and see, peeping 
from behind every tree and rock, sprites 
of happy memory. So, in fact, had Hul 
dah walked last autumn. But to pas 
that way, tortured by doubt of the r 
ality of what you had thought your own, 
turned the sprites to demons. 


once 


To W alk 
that path through the carnival of May, 
with every tiniest twig breaking into 
jocund life, the air vocal with the song 
of mating birds, was to set the demo! 

dancing on a grave. 

In torment Huldah Baring fled befo: 
them. Her frantic feet ranged from th 
birch grove to the rock where at th 
very hour she and Peter had been wont 
to meet, by frank appointment in thei 
childhood, by shy premedit: 
tion in their conscious youth, by cont 
dent expectation in their brief, radiant 
engagement. Nowhere could she r 
capture her sense of Peter. The world, 
which still clicked off for her brain tl 


carele SS 
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ting of innumerable happy episodes, 
d leagued its forces to exclude their 


it. Huldah 


] 


closed her eyes and 
inst a tree, spent and a little 
he slimy trail lay ove! all he r 
st treasured past. Not one of her 
est haunts could she look at without 
Ing. Now at last she saw the world 
It really was, this hideous, painted, 
ind, fluid world. All the old moor- 
were gone; nothing in all the uni- 
was stable or fixed or constant. 
Huldah felt like a chip on a current, a 
whirled and tossed and spun about 
purpose less, cha- 
She distrusted her closest friends, 
even her mother. Hadn’t she learned 
t tie S of the de arest were worth? 
It is just that | happen to be here,” 
told herself. ‘“‘It isn’t really I who 
ers. Any one else would do as We ll 
a peg to hang emotions on fi 
as well when I’m not here. \ 
's the thing. Propinquity — that’s 
nstant denominator. [he numera- 
hanges. Propinquity!’’ And she 
hed a light and dreadful laugh. 
ler laugh scared a little bird hopping 
ut on 1 bough above her head, de- 
d by i immobility into thinking 
part of the tree trunk against which 
leaned. Huldah watched his flight 
unhappy eyes. Of what 
was it to run away, since with all 
running you had to bring up some- 
ere? Ifthe thing were true, one world 
ld no slightest advantage over an- 
, since the only meaning that could 
ke either tenantable was lost. Death 
1 not taken Peter from her; so there 
no logic in supposing death could 
( haya back. And what good could 
1 do her unless it gave him back? 
If pte persistently she still postulated 
it if If the thing were not true, she 
iid hardly fancy herself meeting 
eter’s keen, ste ady eyes with the ill- 
balanced excuse on her shadow-lips that 
had been in such haste to see him 
at she had taken matters into her own 
hands. Peter hated presumption. And 
asn't the only salvation in this world 
or another for the perfection of their re- 
lationship, to keep it perfect? If he 
hadn’t smirched it, she mustn’t. The 
thing had rounded on itself in a vicious 
cle, a maze of inescapable windings. 


age 


torces malignant, 


( arele SS, 


Obviously, solution was not to be had 
in the quarter of pseudo-finalities. 

Huldah suspected no solution was to 
be had at all; the mere idea of solution 
will-o’-the-wisp, fabricated to 
delude. Be that as it might, it did no 
good to fall down when you were hit. 
The only decency left you was to scram- 
ble to your feet as soon as possib! 
and stand up to what had hit yo 
by your very attitude to throw back 
into the teeth of what had made you 
your defiance of this steam-roller of a 
world. 

Slowly, wearily, with infinite effort, 
Huldah put her hands to her head and 
fastened in place once more her heavy 
coils of burnished hair. The action was 
a rite, asymbol. Then she stiffened her 
shoulders and went in to breakfast. 

At the table with her mother sat Mrs. 
Hewitt. 

“Oh, my dear,” said the little thistle- 
down woman when she had kissed Hul- 
dah and cooed over her and cried a little, 
too—‘oh, my dear, I have news for 
you. Such news! It has put me allina 
flutter. But I couldn’t let you hear it 
from any one else, dear. I said to John, 
‘No, if it kills me, I shall tell Huldah 
myself.’ She- that person, Huldah—is 
comii 1g here:’ 

‘Jeanne Duthoit?” 
buttering a roll. 
interesting ”’ 

“No,” said little Mrs. Hewitt, ‘‘no. 
I do not find it in the least interesting. 
But she wrote and asked if she might 
come. She has written me every week 
since—since Peter went, Huldah—vyou 
didn’t know that, did you?—and what 
could I say?” 

“Nothing but what you wrote her, 
I’m sure.” 

‘I don’t know chat I wrote her. John 
says | ought to keep copies of my letters. 
Copies imagine it !—of such intimate 
personalities as one’s private corre- 
spondence. Her first letters—I didn’t 
dare tell any one but John about them. 
But yes, | suppose | must have said 
sometime we should be glad to see her. 
Then, too, | [ wanted to hear 
Peter from the girl’s lips.” 

Huldah rose and, walking around the 


Was a 


1 


asked 


Really? 


Huldah, 


Isn’t that 


about 


table, dropped a kiss on the little lady’s 
“Of course you did. 


hand. 


Dear Mrs. 
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He vi t uu were quite right In asking 
i sadieal tae ciietaiad 

7 \ i it on’t mal! ou feel bad, 
Huldal 

**No, indeed 

‘You won't need to meet her, you 
Soetid ‘ 

ire] not 


*Huldah may be called away,” sug- 


gested Mrs. Baring. “A little trip n 
b One unavoidabk : 

“Oh, | can dispose of myself some- 
he fy said Huldah. 

Mrs. Hewitt looked from one to the 
other uncertainly. “I thought perhaps 
| ought to let her. She wanted so to 
come here ~ 

‘She would, of CoOurTS( 

ie But | don’t altoge ther like he r, Hul- 
dah. She must be quite a common per- 
son, I think, though her letters are 
certainly charming. You you don’t 


suppose that she IS an adve nturess?”’ 


‘No, indeed. And I don’t see her 
common at all. I see her very young 
and sweet and appealing—and sincere. 


A little like Nan. Girls like Nan could 
alwavs bowl Pete over, you know. Just 
because they were like Nan. He wanted 
to be a brother to them all.” 


‘Not really,’’ said Peter’s mother. 

“No?” smiled Huldah. “But they 
thought he did, which for them 
amounted to the same thing.” 

A troubled look disturbed the blue 


depths of the little lady’s mild eyes. 
‘Have you grown a little cynical, dear?” 
*T don’t think so.” 
“Then it 1s very sweet of you to speak 
| nevel could 


so. | wasn’t quite sure. 
be certain of what you and Pete were 
talking about. I’m not clever, you 
know. But I hope you will come and 
see her Oh, I forgot, you are to be 
away x“ 

‘| should like, on some accounts, to 
Sec her,” mused Huldah. ** Does she 


Mrs. Hewitt?” 
And not from Nan, 


think doesn’t 


know about me, 

‘Not from me. 
I’m sure. No, I 
know.” 

‘It is much better 
said Huldah, with decision. 

Peter's mother reverted with delicate 
perturbation to the doubt which had 
frst troubled her. “You my 


sho 


she 
shouldn’t,”’ 


she 


are sure, 


dear, you really don’t mind her coming! 
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Huldah took both the small, flutteri 
think it 


one good to see | 


That is what I he 


hands in a warm clasp. “I 
oing to do every 
ar Mrs. Hewitt. 
estly think.” 


** How do vou do it. Huldah 2” Mi: 


Baring asked, when the guest had go: 


o 
] 


ai 


* Words,” said Huldah, “words. lt 
a game I always heard was fairly « 
to lay. Until lately I didn’t know h 


easy. 

“T’m afraid you ha 
Marcia Hewitt has an 
being right, now and then, in the mid 


of her nonsense.’ 


grown cyni 


uncanny Way 


‘She’s a dear,” said Huldah. “B 
Can you quite see how she came to be t 
mother of Peter? It has often puzzle 
me. [ wonder whether I’m right abo 
Jeanne.” 


‘IT will let you know.” 

“Perhaps you won't have to.” 

*“Huldah! You wouldn’t think 
staying here!’ 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

* But 
would be.”’ 

“For whom, mother? 


’ 


consider how embarrassing 


I can’t think 


any one who would have the right to be 


embarrassed, if I wasn’t.” 

Mrs. 
dear, | hope this experience isn’t gou 
to make you hard.” 

At that very minute Peter’s moth 
sitting stiff and straight in her padd 
car, Was gazing with vague dissatisf: 
tion at the hand Huldah had kiss¢ 


] 


“[ suppose it must be all right,” she 


thought, jealously. “But, when I w 
voung, if girls felt sorrow they show 


it. Somehow it seems more respectful t 


the dead that way.” 

In the weeks that 
what had been at first mere impul 
Huldah Baring turned more and more 
to something momentous and decisi 
that could punctuate the trivial mon 
ony of her days. Existence gave het 
odd sensation of walking through ti 
as through a pattern so 1 
that even while she looked at it the thi 


blurred and ran into an indistinguishab! 


activity witho 


The sole point I 


round of worthless 
meaning or design. 
in getting on with it. 
you might sometime reach an angle fr 


which the muddled confusion wou 


Baring looked troubled. “M 





S 


followe d, towal 


unimportant 


Conceivably, then 


) 


I 











l 


SI 


ti 
yo 


he Sdl id. 
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n something; equally, you might 
ver see what it amounted to, for form 
irpose. Possibly that was just what 


id amount to 
ibly it amounted to learning how to 
ep vour footing through accumulated 
thlessness, learning to walk alone, as 
ild learns, with many tumbles. Hul- 
took her tumbles silently, picking 


rself up and brushing off the dust as 


1] 


nothing. Or again, 


is she might. Something was grow- 
ip in her, not sturdy enough yet to 
termed sure-footedness, but an ability 
keep her feet from miring too deeply. 
either case, cr in any, you had to go 
with what semblance of zest you 
iid muster. lo do things listlessly, 
Huldah’s code, 
them undone. 
But while her body was posturing thus 
rgetically, her imagination found lit- 
to feed on. In this famine it fastened 
th extraordinary avidity on the girl 
nne Duthoit’s coming, investing the 
iple and straightforw ard visit with 
yreme importance. What it was going 
1 Huldah did not know; it must, 
grit rq mean something. She was 
en afraid of what it might mean, she 
o had thought herself impervious to 
Did you, she wondered, ever grow 
lite impervious? But she looked at 


was worse than to 


he thing now with her eyes open; she 


id pans de to find solace in shutting 
She might, if she saw Jeanne, 
n the truth and the truth might take 


m her even the torturing comfort of 


norance. Now that she was faced 

the possibility of winning past it, 

i lah incorrigibly 

peful is dubiety. Dared she leave its 

ik shelter for the uncompromising 

| of knowledge? Obviously, the sen- 

le course was, as her mother had sug- 
sted, to go away. 


discovered how 


Mrs. Baring looked up from an open 
tter one —s in mid-June. 
“Madge will be de lighted, Huldah, i 
‘She only stipulates that you 
egraph which tr ain, so she can meet 


Huldah set 


‘Did you write her?” 
down her coffee-cup. 

Mrs. Baring smiled playfully. “I 
thought you would never get to It. You 
procr: istinate abominably, Huldah.” 

‘I have been making up my mind. I 
Vo, CXXXIX.—No. 830.—31 


suppose I can telegraph her that I may 
be up next week.” 
“Next week? Had you forgotten, 
dear, it is to-morrow 
Duthoit arrives?” 
‘| hadn’t forgotten. 


Mademoiselle 


But I have de- 
cided not to run away. I am going to 
oe her. j 

Mrs. Baring’s face changed swiftly, 
but when she spoke it was with an effect 
of extreme deliberation. ‘Are you quite 
sure, Huldah, that is altogether wise?” 

“T think so.”” The girl studied for a 
moment her mother’s eyes. “ You think 
[ ought to be afraid? Is that it?” 

[he lady made a deprecatory gesture. 
“Let us put it that every one concerned 
will be less embarrassed with you away. 

* Possibly. But why not put it the 
way itis? Lam afraid. That is why I 
can’t go. if wasn't, it wouldn’t matter 
whether I met her or not.” 

“Huldah,” said her mother, plain- 
tively, “I am obliged to confess that I 
do not 1n the least understand you.” 

The girl rose and, rounding the table 
to her mother’s side, dropped on her 
knees by Mrs. Baring’s chair. 

*T don’t know that I can make it 
sound clear, but it is very plain to me. 
I have thought it all out. I’m scared to 
stay—oh, mother, you don’t know how 
scared! But if I run away now I shall 
run from things all my life. And I 
couldn’t bear to do that, could I? Hav- 
ing my last hope destroyed may kill me, 
I suppose, but on the other terms life 
won't be worth living. 
trancing now. So there’s nothing to do 
but get the thing over once for all, i 
there?” 

Her mother bent and kissed the girl’s 
lips. She did not comprehend, but she 
loved her. ‘“‘Huldah dear, there’s a 
queer streak in you. You looked just 
like youl father when you said that. 
There was a queer streak in him, too. 
I haven’t a word to say. And, after all, 
she may prove an adventuress.” 

But Jeanne Duthoit was not an ad- 
venturess. Huldah knew it the minute 
she saw the young French girl; even 
Huldah’s reluctant mother acknowl- 
edged the appeal of her youth, of her 
naive, temperamental charm, of her 
tragic background. She was by turns so 
childlike and so incalculably old; the 


It isn’t very en- 
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contradiction invested her with a sphinx- 
like lure irresistible through its uncon- 


sciousness. In her delicate little person 


the amiable, well-fed people she had 
come among saw visualized the heart- 
breaking frustration of the youth of 
France. Through her they took their 
tragedy at first hand, vet still, as it were, 
from an easy-chair with a certain com- 


fortable bookishness, though more vi- 
tally than most people take books—the 
undemanding remoteness of fiction com- 
bining with the keen poignancy of fact. 

**She is adorable,” said Huldah as the 
home after their call. 
ple won't be able to resist her.”’ 

“She will be quite the 
sented Mrs. Baring. ‘‘ You must exert 
vourself, Huldah.”’ 

“Tf I cared to, I don’t know 
should have any luck against her. 
you notice Mrs. Hewitt?” 

Huldah’s mother had hoped that atti- 
tude had escaped Huldah. “I thought 
quite completely in the 


two drove ** Peo- 


vozue, as- 


that I 
Did 


she seemed 
toils.” 

“T liked to see her,” said the girl. 
“She looked like a child who thinks he 
has been called to punishment and finds 
it’s a party.”’ But her heart contracted. 
After all, it had not been altogether eas) 
to watch Peter’s mother’s happiness in 
the stranger. 


“You talked at some length with the 


girl, | noticed.” 

“Mother!” Huldah’s lips curved 
whimsically. ‘‘Isn’t it a little absurd to 
insist on handling Mademoiselle Jeanne 
at arm’s-length, as it were with the 
tongs? She is obviously so very nice. 
But yes, | talked with her. And | like 
her. ‘The odd thing 1s I think she likes 
me, too. I hope no busybody will tell 


and I were evel engaged.” 


Mrs. Baring’s 


her that Peter 
Questions crowded to 


lips. To her chagrin she found that she 
did not quite dare to put them into 
speech. Chere was something about 


Huldah of late, reflected Huldah’s moth- 
Cf, that you did not feel < iltogether f free 
with. 

[f it was hard to restrain her curiosity, 
it was harder for Huldah’s mother to 


listen to the chorus of admiration that 


rose from the lips of the summer colony, 
tch the current of popular feeling 
chop about in a day from critical suspi- 


to wa 
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cion to unanimous and entranced ado, 
tion. Mademoiselle Duthoit 
sweet, so bewitching, so sincere, it wasn 
altogether to be wondered at, 
if Such a child, No man, espx 


Was 


was it 


too. 


cially a young man, thousands of mil 
from home, could be blamed with 
creature like that about, if And Hu 


dah Baring always had been cold. S| 
was cold now. If you felt grief, yo 
showed It, didn’t you? No, Peter 
death hadn’t hurt Huldah much. S 
how she took this Mademoiselle Jeann 
The French girl didn’t know, 
But Huldah Hadn’t her engageme: 


otf cours« 


been announced to the whole colon 
A mere sense of fitness ought to hay 


kept her out of the visitor’s way, | 
alone natural feeling. 

The gossips were right in thinki 
Huldah did not mind their talk. It w: 


with a certain surprise the girl disco 
ered that trivialities no longer had pow 
to confound her. She joined sincere! 
in the chorus of Jeanne’s praise. Eve 
the obvious singling out of herself by tl 

French girl failed to embarrass he 
somew here or other she had lost th 
overwhelming consciousness of self whi 
invests every act with a supreme awal 
ness. An odd 


sense of lightness a 
freedom enfolded her. A savor cre; 
into her daily deeds. Every now a: 


then she caught herself thinking hx 
Peter would like this or that abo 
Jeanne Duthoit, before she remember: 
that this was the girl Peter had lik« 
Che thought had ceased to stab her lo: 
before she knew. Indeed, knowled 
came more as confirmation than disco 
ery, as though some inner sense had, 
the presence of the girl Jeanne, wor 
lessly grasped the truth. 

‘If you knew,” breathed Jeanne o 
day, “all that he did for me! Oh, I ca 
not tell that even to my Peter’s moth 
She is very kind, very tender, very goo 
the Madam Hewitt, but 1t would—h: 
do you say?—be too great shock. H 
heart would be lacerate. She would, 
think, never forget it of me. But you 
I can tell you. You are like my Pete: 
with the so great common sense. | 
taught me that word. ‘Have the cor 
mon little Jeanne,’ said he. 
could not understand the English 
so well as | do now. One day Henri, n 


sense, 
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brother, said, ‘ Jeanne, I bring home new 
end this afternoon.’ It was Peter. 

, the limpid eyes lifted suddenly 
[ was but child, yet life was for me 
foul, quite spoil. Peter, he took me, 
he laugh with me. He say—oh, not that 
ne, much after—‘ Life is not over for 
1, little Jeanne. He will come some 
the man you will love. He will 
ne and he will love you, not less but 
re for what has fallen to you. It was 
tt your fault, that thing so unspeak- 
le. He talked as my brother might 
ve spoke to me, and he was not of my 


intry. For that I believe him. The 
rld—it grew wide again, I could 
reathe. I could sing a little. I could 


igh. He laugh so much, my Peter. 
Do you wonder I love him?” 

“No,” said Huldah, “no, I do not 

nder.”” Her eyes dwelt on the girl 

th kindling sympathy. She forgot the 
doubts that had engulfed her. A gen- 
erous eagerness possess¢ d her spirit. =" 
n glad you had hin, little Jeanne.” 

| he girl's mobile face quivered. “We 
ere—how do you say it?—we had not 
geht our troth. He never kiss me on 

mouth, he kiss my hand. He could 
t speak my language very well, and 
then I did not speak the American so 
ell as now. But I listen very hard to 
nderstand what he mean when he talk. 
lt was easier to let our tongues be still— 
to talk with our hearts.”’ 

Gravely Huldah nodded. 

ike mistakes,” she said. 

ite trust them.” 

Jeanne Duthoit looked earnestly at 

der girl. A deep sadness dwelt in 

r eyes, the more touching for its utter 

ngruity with her youth and beauty. 

“Do hearts make the mistakes also? 
Yesterday a tongue told me my Peter is 
not my Peter. That tongue said Peter 
belong to you.” 

Che light, crisp syllables left the air 
palpitating with crisis. Huldah Baring 
knew herself face to face with a supreme 
decision. Her heart did not leap up in 
jubilation. She forgot to notice her own 
With enlightened insight she 

the truth. Just how much Jeanne 
had had. It had been something very 
real and warm; that it had not been 
juite what Jeanne thought it must not 
be allowed to invalidate its reality. She 


“Tongues 
“You can’t 


actions. 
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saw Jeanne’s faith not only as something 
exquisite to mar which would be crime, 
but as something authentic that belonged 
to her, yet less a personal devotion to 
Peter than, through Peter, an allegiance 
symbolic of renewed hope and life. 

lhe task was one so delicate as to chal- 
lenge all Huldah’s powers. Could she 
accomplish it? ‘To fail was to destroy 
Peter’s oift to the child. For his sake 
she must succeed. For Peter’s sake. 
There could be no question here of 
subtle meanings. ‘The words of her lips 
must be so true, so honest, that her own 
heart could pulse through them with full 
convincing beat. 

‘Peter and I were boy 
friends,” she said, simply. 
member a time when | 
him.” 

“T should not like to be a thief.” 
Jeanne’s tragic eyes still searched the 
face before her. 

Huldah leaned forward and took the 
girl’s hands. A love ly smile touched her 
lips. “Don’t you know, little Jeanne, 
that you can take nothing from me that 
belongs to me, or | from you? I knew 
Peter well and J am sure he meant every 


— 
word that he 


and girl 
“I can’t re- 
did not know 


. ” 
1 ft 14 
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For a minute the two stood eye to eye, 
heart to heart. Then the troubled look 
passed from the French girl’s face. She 
lifted her lips like a child for a caress. 

“1 love you,” she said. ‘There are 
two | love, Peter—and you.” 


Huldah Baring watched the graceful 
figure flit down the foot-path that led 
through the woods. She must walk 
and think. Could she speak even to 
her mother of what Jeanne’s words had 
revealed? She did not quite dare to trust 
that tender, jealous love with this secret. 
Then let her mother think—what she 
must think. Let the world think what 
it chose. She and Peter knew. 

Just below the grove of white birches 
Huldah paused and looked about her in 
startled wonder. An exquisite exhilara- 
tion quickened her blood. Why, she ne 
longer walked alone in an empty world! 


Memories, warm, throbbing, happy, 
thronged about her. The whole Ridge 
was alive—alive with Peter—Peter! 


Huldah lifted her face and started up- 
ward on swift feet as to a rendezvous. 
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BY LIEUTENANT 


[THe following account of the 


been so artfully ordered by Fate 
the son of Brigadier-General T. 


JOHN 


capture 


as to seem 
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by the Germans of a 


American 
aviator, his escape from prison, his recapture and second escape, constitutes one of 
those extraordinary narratives in which luck, misfortune, and persistent daring have 


young 


Che 


almost incredible. author, who ts 


Q. Donaldson, of the Inspector-General’s Depart- 


ment at Tours, France, received his instruction in flying at the Ground School, 
Cornell University, then with the Royal Flying Corps at Toronto, with 
subsequent gunnery practice in Texas. In June, 1918, as a member of the Thirty- 


second Royal Flying Corps, he 


was sent to France. 


During the following two 


months he brought down nine German planes, of which he was ofhcially credited with 


five (1.¢., witnessed by four observers) 
tinguished Flying Cross by Field- 
General Pershing. 
The following 


account, 


sequence of subsequent 
through the electric-wire 
a bright | 

ts day, the 1st of Septe m- 
| | ber, about eleven 
"clock, while the 
squadron was yelling 
the of thei 
Se Pak 2 voices, “Over There,” 
the major came in and said: “Well, 
chaps, the bombers have just taken off. 
We leave the ground in hour, and 
escort them over about ten 
kilometers east We 
filled ourselves up with ham and eggs, 
climbed into our “monke' fur 
suits for high fying), and at two minutes 
before the hour were waiting to take off. 
When escorting bombers we generally 
fly in three flights of six The 
bombers usually fly all in one formation 
(fourteen of them), at a height of about 
12,000 feet. The fighting escort- 
ing the bombers fly in terraces, above 
and behind the bombers, the first flight 
of six being 2,000 feet above the bomb- 
the next flight 2,000 feet above the 
first, and the third 2,000 feet above the 
second. This makes the top flight about 
18,000 feet, nearly three and a half miles. 
This time my flight was top flight. 
We the bombers over and 
watched them drop their “eggs.” Just 
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Lieutenant Donaldson was awarded the Dis- 
Marshal Haig, 
He has been recommended for the Distinguished Service Cross. 
given in Lieutenant Donaldson’s own words 
tempt at embellishment, describes his last flight and capture, 


and has received two citations by 


without at- 
and the extraordinary 


AD, 


adventures and misadventures culminating in his escape 
barrier into Holland. 
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all 
pump broke, and my machin 
started gliding down under the rest of 
the flight. I switched on to my hand 
pump and pumped for all I was wort! 
After a time I got tired of pumping, 

[ turned on my gravity tank, and th 
“old bus” picked up and went along a 
if nothing had happened. I had bee: 
losing height all this time and was nov 
down to about nine thousand feet, 
I suddenly between me and ot 
lines three Fokker biplanes, the faste: 
machines on the front. 


as we turned to go home my engine 
pressure 


an 
Saw 


We circled around one another an 
did a little long-range shooting, without 


inflicting any material harm on one an 
other. Being outnumbered, I was at 
dis: 1dvantage, for no sooner would I ; 
in a good position behind one of the: 
“tails” than one of them would get o1 
my tail. [ finally grew disgusted at thi 
and, disregarding the first two, manei 
vered into a good position behind and 
above the third, and let go with bot! 
guns. I could see the tracers enterins 
the fusilage all ’round his seat, and sud 
denly the flames burst out and, as he fell 
his whole face was illuminated. While 


oC 


was shooting at this one the other tw 
got a 


good burst into me. One burst 
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nt through my right wing, doing little 
nage; the other, however, hit my 
rine, and the last my left-hand cylin- 
I fell a mile and a half, righted my 
ne, and managed to volplane to 
th, landing near my victim. 
By good fortune no Huns were near 
plac e where I[ landed, so I had plenty 
time to destroy my machine. This we 
ordered to do, so that our machines 
not be copied or used. Then I went 
the burning German machine and 
ed to pull the pilot out, but it was too 
te, as he was burned blac k. 
lhe Germans, who were running 
ss the helds toward me, must have 
n what I was trving to do, for when 
reached me the Hun officer in 
ge saluted, asked me a few questions 
could speak English), and said he 
sorry, but that he would have to 
h me. He took my papers, maps, 
, but let me keep my money and a 
ple of photographs. -[hen they tried 
gun to see if it contained explosive 
ets, and if it had I should have been 
on the spot. After registering, | 
taken to a temporary prison in 
i. Here | was placed in a room 
an English officer, Lieutenant Ham, 
King’s Own Regiment. 
(he first thing I saw on entering the 
n was a bulletin-board on the wall, 
by the prisoners, containing the 
s of several of my friends whom I 
ht had ‘“‘gone west,” but who 
in reality, prisoners. 
yut six o'clock (German time) sup- 
as brought in. It consisted of one- 
pound of black bread and coffee 
of burnt acorns and barley, so the 
informed us. 
hat night the English started shell- 
the city. One big shell knocked a 
holes in our building. All the Hun 
irds “‘beat it”’ for the cellars, leaving 
entirely unguarded. Luckily for them, 
were all too tired to try to escape. 
Next morning directly after breakfast, 
hich consisted of ‘‘ coffee,’ we built a 
in our room, using the table and 
ireau for firewood. 
Lunch, the main meal of the day, con- 
isted of soup made of potato peelings, 
ibbage stalks, and water. It was very 


rd 


thin, but there was as much of it as we 


V1 hed. 
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At three o'clock we were sent by train 
to Valenciennes, where we had the same 
supper as the night before; then we 
walked to Condé, a walled town sixteen 
kilometers to the north. We got into our 
prison about II P.M., were given two 
short blankets, full of “‘cooties,” and a 
stone floor for a bed. 

Next day | worked out a scheme for 
escaping and returning to my squadron, 
but, although there were sixteen English 
officers there, no one was willing to try 
it except a couple who were wounded and 
could not do so. he others said that 
it was impossible to get through the 
hghting-line. 

| was growing disgusted when another 
American, Lieutenant Mandel, aviator, 
was brought in, a prisoner. He was wor- 
rying about his violin, which he said he 
had willed to some one if he was killed, 
and he wanted to get back to his squad- 
ron in order to claim it. We went 
around among the other prisoners, look- 
ing for maps and compasses. Finally we 
secured a loaf of bread and a good com- 
pass, for which | swapped my handsome 
fur-lined flying-suit, but the only map 
we had was one cut from an English 
newspaper. 

\ little after nine, while the streets 
were still full, we escaped by simply 
jumping out of the second-story window 
and walking away. I got a _ badly 
sprained ankle in landing. The guard, 
who was about twenty-five yards away, 
apparently did not notice us, for no 
alarm was raised. 

We reached the edge of the city and 
there we struck the city wall, along the 
top of which we walked until we dis- 
covered we were going in a half-circle. 
Then we dropped off the wall (a good 
thirty feet) into the moat. The moat had 
only a little water in it, but plenty of 
mud; every now and then we would 
sink up to our waists, then we would 
throw ourselves forward on our faces and 
pull ourselves out by hanging on to the 
rushes. Thus inch by inch we spluttered 
and floundered across and emerged, two 
dirty, slimy, panting creatures. After 
scraping off some of the mud, we went by 
compass southwest. 

About two hours before dawn we 
stumbled on a German aerodrome. We 
looked it over, and, not seeing any 
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cuard, | suggested stealing ore of the 
machines and flying back to our lines. | 
had flown a captured German machine 
while in England, and, as most of the 
German engines are of the same type, | 


was sure that | could fly it. We now 
tried to wheel one out of the hangar, 
but the machine was so heavy that we 
had a very hard time doing It. \fter 
two hours we got it to the edge of the 
hangar, but, to our dismay, the tip of 
the left wing did not clear the post of 
the hangar. We then tried to back up 
the machine, but it was no use; we 


could move it only in one direction. 

We were in despair until the idea came 
to us to take the whole hangar down. 
lhe hangars were small, made something 
like the French hangars, 
a machine; only this one 
chines dovetailed into it. 


one hangar to 
had two ma- 


After we had taken down the stays 
the tent flopped back, falling on the 


other machine, but clear of the one we 
had dragged forward. 

Mandel now went out in front and 
was turning the prope lle r-b l; ide a. I was 
getting into the machine when a voice 
behind me said, “Guten Morgen.” I 


jumped as if I was shot. Mandel, how- 


ever, kept his head and, speaking Ger- 
man fluently, asked the mechanic to 
help us. 


lhe German suddenly 


appe ared to 


notice the color of our uniforms, and 
started yelling, “‘//ilfe: ‘Help), 
“Hilfe!” | grabbed at him and a fight 
followed. He drew a = small trench- 
bayonet and made a stab in my back. 
Mandel, who was on the othe side of 


the machine, joined in, and with a long, 
heavy flash-light hit the Hunon the head, 
and when he fell like a log we “ beat it.” 
Apparently no other Huns were around, 
for we were not followed. Later we 
found out that the Germans were not 
allowed to sleep near aerodromes, as they 
were afraid of bombing raids, and in 
this way protecte d the Ir pilots. 

We asked to be put up at the first 
house we struck. They took us in, 
bandaged up my wound for me, and 
gave us food. They kept us for two 
and, at the end of that time, gave 
us a loaf of bread and said we must go, 
as some Germans were to be billeted in 
the il house Chey refused to take 


day S, 
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money, but we gave them some button 
from our uniforms and one of our lie 
tenant bars for souvenirs. 

On account of the trouble we had th 
first night crossing the moat, and be 
cause of my wound, which prevented m 
from swimming streams, we decided wi 
would take greater risks and travel on 
railroad tracks. I was much annoyed b 
blood trickling down my back and stick 
ing to my underwear. In the daytim« 
when we rested the blood would congeal 
and at night the walking 
bleed afresh, and my 
pained me a good deal. 
the morning we passed through Denain 

While in the Denain freight-yard 
Mandel suggested that we should de 
stroy something, so that in case we wer 
caught our escape would not have been 
entirely in vain. 

We decided to open the oil-boxes that 
feed oil to the hubs of the car-wheels and 
fill them with sand and gravel. We did 
this to every fifth car on all the trains 
we met from Denain to Douai, 


caused it t 
sprained anki 
Finally, early in 


about 


thirty miles. We hope this caused a 
number of “hot boxes’? and delayed 
their trafhc somewhat. We also dis- 


covered the situation of a Big Bertha 
and were able to give its loc ation so that 
it was put out of commission by English 
artillery later. 

During the day we hid in some bush« 
between Denain and Somain, and, as 


usual, it rained most of the time. For 
breakfast and supper we had a slice of 
brown bread and some lard for butte 


1 


We did not take any lunch, as we wished 
to make our loaf of bread last as long as 
possib le. 

On this night (September 8th) we wer 
halted twice by sentinels, but they shut 
up as as Mandel started cussing 
them out in German. Speaking German 
pe rfectly, he impe rsonated a Ge rman 
officer every time we were halted, and, 
as they always halted us at such a dis 
tance that they could not see our clothes, 
after the first few cuss words they would 
shut up like clams and continue thei 
beat. 

Dawn found us in a bad position. W 
were just able to get clear of the town 
of Dechy and hide in the first bushes v 
came to. By the time it had got quite 


soon 


bright we found we had picked out a 
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tten position, less than fifty yards from 
motor-transport encampment, with 
th between it and the road passing 
thin ten feet of the bushes in which we 
re hiding. 

\bout half past ten in the morning a 


n soldier (a lad about sixteen), while 
woking for berries, discovered Mandel. 


asked Oscar if he was tired. Oscar 
plied that he had stolen away from the 
\drome for a nap and asked the Hun 
it he was doing. He said he 
ngry and looking for berries, but was 
finding many. Mandel told him to 
away, as he wished to sleep, and the 
rgoned Hun went without the least 
that he had been speaking to an 
erican. As we were near a German 
odrome, and Oscar had a leather coat 
his helmet on, his uniform did not 
w and the Hun thought Mandel a 
man aviator. 
Ve were both scared out of our wits, 
| as soon as the soldier had left we 
wied on our hands and knees about a 
ndred yards up the ditch, through the 
-bushes. When we finally got in 
position we were covered with 
and scratches. We jay low all d; ay, 
iking only in whispers, and expecting 
moment to see a squad of Huns 
ng for us, but apparently nobody 


was 


new 


followed us. 
e had only a slice of bread, 
ve suffered more from thirst than 


er. The 


[his day w 


next night we passed SIX 
hes in the process of building, 
eight completed but unoccupied 


hes, each with two rows of barbed 
, fifteen feet thick, in front of them. 
ere continually passing batteries; 
the big guns, then the small guns 
ome large howitzers, and about two 
before dawn we began striking the 
guns and passing occupied trenches 
we ran into a number of armored 
ind passed within twenty feet of the 
tinel, who appeared asleep. Huns 
passing up and down the last three 
all the time. 
decided had better get under 
cr a 200d while be fore day broke, 
out an hour before dawn we struck 
e-looking shell-hole and decided to 
there for the day. We were so ex- 
| we could hardly wait for dawn to 
out where we 


h¢ he S 


| 


al 


} 
] 
| 


were, 
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When it was light we peeped carefully 
over the edge of our shell-hole. As well 
as we could make out, we were about 
midway between Roeux and Arras. On 
our left was the River, in front 
a little stream that runs into the Scarpe, 
and at our back were the Hun lines. 

Soon we heard the rat-tat-tat of Eng- 
lish machine-guns across the stream. An 
hour later we saw of the English 
observation-balloons slowly two 
miles away. Soon we heard the whistle 
of shells passing directly over our heads 
and landing behind us near a German 
held-battery about two hundred yards 
away. The Hun battery replied. | 
don’t know how many hits the Huns 
made, but the English laid out three 
guns of the Hun battery. As each shell 
screamed and whinnied as it passed over 
us, we'd dig a little deeper into the mud 
of the shell-crater. At any time a shell 
might fall short and that would have 
been the erd of us. 

We tried to sleep, but hunger, cold, 
and whistling shells were not conducive 
to pleasant dreams. We had no water, 
and though we ate the last of our bread 
(we had only three-quarters of a loaf for 
five days) about 3 P.M. we were quite 
cheerful and thought our troubles over, 
for the English lines were in front and 
only a stream separated us from them. 
That night, September roth, we crawled 
up to the little stream that runs into the 
Scarpe and tried to wade across. It 
seems that the Huns had ~ nmed up 
end of it so as to niake the 
deep enough to keep the 
from crossing. 

When we tried to wade it we found it 
too dec p, so we came back to the bank 
to take off our clothes and prepare to 
swim it. Suddenly we heard from three 
sides of us, “Halt!” “Hale!” “Hale!” 
and the Germans ran up and grabbed 
us. A Hun patrol, while out repairing 
the barbed wire in front of their line 
destroyed by artillery fire had either 
seen our silhouettes in the starlight 
or heard us talking. Back we were 
marched, faint with hunger and with 
despair in our hearts. We would stum- 

only to be prodded on. 


Scarpe 


one 
rise 


one watel 


British tanks 


ble and fall, 
Finally we reached company headquar- 
ters, where there was an officer who 
could speak English (Mandel pretended 
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he could not speak German, hoping to 


pick up information). The Hun ofhcer 
seemed to think it quite a joke, and 
asked us why we were so foolish as to 


later asked for a 
but we told him 
that we should need them to give to the 
French people who would help us the 
the next time we escaped. He Je€ red at 
us and said we would never escape the 
long arm of Germany, and that the 
\mericans were funny people and hard 
to understand. 

Starving, we 


try to escape. He 


button as a souventlr, 


asked for food, and he 
told his orderly to get us some food and 


coffee. Never did anything taste so 
good as this food, and it heartened us up 
a bit. 


When we had finished eating we were 


sent to battalion headquarters, where 
the othcer in command said he would 
recommend the N. C. O. in charge of the 
wiring party for the iron cross, second 


class, as reward for our 


capture. 

From there we were marched to divi- 
sion headquarters, which we reached at 
2.30 A.M. Here we were questioned and 
given some “‘red ink”’ and black 
bread. Both Mandel and I were “‘dead 
beat’’ by this time, so we asked the cap- 
tain if we could sleep there. He said if 

€ promised not to run away during the 
dake we could sleep on the sofa in front 
of the fire. As we were too tired to run, 
we promised. 

\t 6.30 A.M. 


wine 


a Hun orderly brought us 
in some black bread, margarine, and 
coffee, and at 7 A.M. Wwe were on our 
way to corps headquarters in Leewards. 
Here we were given some soda-water, 
and asked the same questions we had 
been asked at the other headquarters. 


We registered in a village south of 
Douai and we were recognized by the 


Hun officials who had seen us before we 
made our They cheered us up 
by telling us that we should never have 
another chance, but they gave us a good 
feed of horse-flesh, potatoes, bread, and 
margarine. This was the best food I 
ever received from the Germans. After 

“chow”? we marched back to Denain, 
getting there about eight 1n the evening. 
We had been marched for twenty-three 
hours, stopping only for food and three 
hours at divisional headquarters, and 
had covered over forty kilometers. This 


escape. 
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is as much as we walked during tl} 
three days when we were alone. 

Next morning (September 12th) w: 
took train to Valenciennes, and then on 
to Condé. At Condé the guard refused 
to o us. They said Americans wer 
seditious and had a bad influence on th 
rest of the prisoners, and that the night 
after we escaped five more had tried it 
[hey were, however, all caught again in 
two days. It ended up by our being 
put in a prison at Fresnes, about mid- 
way between Valenciennes and Cond: 
where we were left in solitary confin 
ment for trying to escape, and wer 
given only a small piece of moldy black 
bread and water. 

We were put in a little room direct! 
over the guard-room, and the only exit 
was through it. In a little room to one 
side of us was a British N. C. O., placed 
there for hitting a German officer; and 
on the other side was a small empt 
room without any windows. The door 
leading to this room was held in plac 
by three iron bars bolted into the wood- 
work. 

The first four days we slept almost 
continuously, then the got too 
active, and the pangs of hunger and 
craving for food began. Two days later 
a British Tommy smuggled up 
“Bully beef” and tea, bribing one of the 
guards with cigarettes, and he brought 
us food thereafter. This camp was 
permanent prison camp for British sol 


‘6 . 9 
cooties 


some 


diers, but only a temporary one for 
othcers. The soldiers were receiving 
packages from the Red Cross. 

Having recuperated, Mandel and | 


turned our thoughts to escaping again, 
determining to be killed rather than 
tormented, half starved, and frozen 
We decided we would get into th 
little room next to us and started to 
work the bolts out that held the doot 
They were too strong, but next da 
when we told the 
us our food, he smuggled up a pair of 
pincers, and with these we worked tl 
bolts off. 

We thought we would try to escape 


that night, but when we got into the 


other room we found it had no window 
We removed 
but it did not mak 
for the supports holding 


only a slanting roof. 
tiles on the roof, 
things better, 


Tommy who brought 


— 
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the tiles in place were just too close to 
llow us to slip through. ‘Thoroughly 
disgusted, we replaced the bolts in the 
aoo!l loosely and went to bed. 

Next morning we told the Tommy 
il trouble again; he said he would See 
hat he could do for us. Just before the 
un set he slipped us a rusty piece of a 
iw about eight 
inches long, and 
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Tilly had been brought down. Andy 
was jumped on by five Huns, and al- 
though he circled, half rolled, dove, 
spun, and did everything he could, he 
could not shake them off his “‘tail’’ and 
they brought him down, wounded in 
three places. In the last half-roll he did 
not have quite enough room to flatten 
out and he crashed 
into the German 





with it we sawed 
and sawe duntil 
ve had made a 
hole large enough 
to climb through. 
Next day we had 
verything ready 
for our escape, a 
ompass, two 

ives of bread, 

| a newspapel 
ap. About noon 
two other Amert- 
an prisoners were 
I rought into 
amp, Lieutenants 
Robert Anderson 
nd Theose Til- 

ghast. We asked 
the commanding 
thcer to be allow- 
ed to see them, and 





he consented. 

We talke d to 
them for a while, 
ind after they had 





trenches. The 
Huns _ bandaged 
his wounds for 
him, but told him 
he would have to 
walk to the rear, 
as they were short 
of transportation. 
After the first mile 
he collapsed; then 
the Hun guard 
stopped a wagon 
and placed him on 
board. This Oc- 
curred on August 
27th, just outside 
Arras, and from 
there he was car- 
ried ina cattle-car 
to Mons, where he 
was placed ina 
hospital. He was 
there four weeks 
when he was sent 
to Fresnes to wait 
to be sent to prison 








gone out 1n the 
yurtyard we dis- 
ssed them. We 
liked them, and, as they appeared to be 
ypical Americans with plenty of grit, we 
ked them to join us, which they eagerly 
Phe British N. C. O. in the 
ext cell was also aske d to join us. He had 
een a prisoner for thirteen months, and 
s he was sente need to ten years’ solitary 
onhnement for hitting a Hun officer, he 
is glad to join the party. He was in 
the next room and we just pulled out the 
taples holding the padlock, this taking 
nly about fifteen minutes. We. all 
gathered in my cell just before sunset. 
We decided to escape about nine o'clock, 
is the moon came up about ten. This 
was on the night of the 26th of Septem- 
Der 
While waiting I heard how Andy and 
Vot. CXXXIX.—No. 830 


greed to do. 


LIEUTENANT JOHN O. W. DONALDSON 


a | 


camp in Germany. 
This is where we 
met him. 

Tilly was out on a patrol on Septem- 
ber 22d and met a number of Huns, 
some of whom were above and some 
below. ‘Tilly’s flight went down on the 
ones below, expecting the top flight to 
protect them. When Tilly finished with 
his Hun (which later he found out he 
had crashed) he was entirely surrounded 
by Huns. Flying a Sopwith camel, 
which can maneuver quickly, Tilly was 
gradually getting away when by a fluke 
one of the Huns hit his engine. There 
was nothing to do but land, and the 
Huns, although they saw he was landing 
on their side of the line, kept fring on 
him, filling his machine full of bullet- 
holes, but missing him. He crashed into 
a Hun dugout. Usually the Hun avia- 
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tors play fair, and this is the only excep- 
tion | personally have known while on 
the front. This applies only to the air- 
men; in the trenches nothing is too low 
or mean for them to do. 

lhe Huns crowded out of the dugout, 
came Over, and wanted to shake hands. 
He was carried to the ruin of a 
church, where he slept that night. Next 
day he 


oOvel 
Was put In a prison just 
the street from us, and on the 26th he 
was transferred to our prison. 

Well, to the story, at e@x- 
actly 9.15 we crawled carefully out on 
the roof. got on top of it 
a Hun came out to feed the horses, and 
we had to sit like statues in this most 
awkward position until he re-entered the 
house. 
the roof and climbed down into the 
courty ard. We tiptoed across the court- 
vard, climbed the wall, and dropped 
down on the other side. 

We thought 
across open country, but, to oul bitter 
disappointment, we found ourselves fac- 
ing another wall too high to climb. To 
our left was a street, but we could get to 
it only by 
our right was a canal. This appeared out 
only chance, SO WE took off oul clothes, 
put them on a plank, and swam across. 
the Englishman could not swim well 
and we had to get on each side of him, 
and after much spluttering we finally 
got him across, put on oul clothes, and 
“lit out” for open country. 


across 


continue 


Just as Wwe 


now we 


going through houses. To 


Lhe ground 
marshy we thought we could 
make better time by following the rail- 
road track to the east. 

In One place the track passed quite 


Was so 


close to a large factory. As we passed 
it a German yelled to us to halt. We 
velled, “Was ist?” and kept on going, 
our hearts thumping painfully, but, so 
far as we know, we were not followed. 

We were walking in the general direc- 
tion of Holland, but, due to the many 
canals, we had to go a number of miles 
out of our way. By morning we found 
that we had gone only about ten kilo- 
meters from the prison and that we were 
just across the French-Belgian border. 
During the day we saw some farmers to 
whom we told our situation, and they 
went home and brought us food. 

That night it poured. We were so 


| he n we crawled to the edge of 


could set off 
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wet and miserable that we took shelti 
in a freight-car, and later woke sony 
people up in a lonely house and aske: 
them to let us get dry. They built a big 
hre (quite an extravagance in Belgium 
and dried our clothes while we slept onth 
Hoor. Both Tilly and Andy were prett 
well laid out. Andy was just out of thi 
hospital from his wounds and Tilly wa 
just getting over the effects of the * flu,’ 
and | had my bayonet wound and ganx 
ankle. 

Next day we were put up near Qu 
vaucamps by a friendly Belgian whos« 
name was August, the Miller. That wa 
all he would tell us. We gave him ou 
names and addresses and asked him to 
look us up after the war. 

\fter traveling all night, we stopped 
the next day outside of MafHe. Her 
we were fed. Mandel and George (the 
British N. C. O.) were given suits of 
civilian clothes valued in Belgium at 
this time at about two thousand francs 
This generous friend escorted us on out 
way for fifteen kilometers and wouldn't 
give us his name. He said he had been 
waiting for four years for a chance to do 
something for his country and his king, 
and that this was his chance. We shall 
always remember his kindness. He was 
large, broad-shouldered, about fifty-hve 
years old, and had a good face. 

We made good time this night, going 
over thirty kilometers. Then we held 
council. the N. C. O.) was for 
keeping on into Brussels; I was for 
staying out. George said he was once 
in prison with some Belgians and that 
one of them had told him, if he ever 
wanted to escape, to look him up and h« 
would help him. The address was M1 
Voghel, 24 rue de St. Augustin, Forest, 
Brussels. 

As we were in uniform and couldn’t 
ask for information and did not know 
the city, we thought it would be best fo: 
George and Mandel, who were in civilian 
clothing, to look up the address and 
come back and fetch us, if all was O. K 
They agreed to meet us next night at 
nine o'clock. We never saw them 
again, and we learned afterward they 
were shot, wounded, recaptured, an 
sent to the Diisseldorf prison. (Since the 
armistice was signed | have talked t 
Mandel over the ’phone. He is well and 
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MY CAPTURE 


New York.) We waited until eleven, 
en, thinking they had probably lost 
eir way returning, we decided to hunt 
We tramped 
ind all night and by luck loc ated the 
ise at dawn. 


the addre SS OUTSE lves. 


After pounding on the 
yr, a Woman asked us what we wanted. 
e told us Voghel was in prison fot 
passport, and that she was 
aid to help us, that Mandel and 
had been there the day 
it had gone on. 

By this time 


rging a 


(,eorge be fore, 
it was nearly dawn and 
was Imperative that we should get out 
t town and Into she Iter as soon as pos- 
ble. United States ofhcers’ uniforms 
ere not the best garb to wear 1n Ger- 
in territory 
In desperation we climbed over the 
st low wall we struck and found our- 
selves in the grounds of a large chateau, 
vhere we hid in the bushes, but as it 
had rained for the last four days and we 
had hardly any food and were wet, cold, 
ind starving, we took refuge in an un- 
used summer-house. In it was a fre- 
place and we determined to get dry, so 
gathered up driftwood and trellises 
id soon had a cheerful blaze. The 
seeing the smoke, 
came out and thought we were German 


| re neh gardener, 
deserters and wanted to turn us over to 
the authorities. At last we got him to 
understand that we were Americans, so, 
friends, he ran to get 
madame the countess. She and het two 
harming daughters appeared on the 
cene and welcomed us royally and we 
All could 
They brought 
food, gave US ¢ lothes, maps, etc., and, 
a hot bath, my first in 
At dinner we had the hrst 
real meat since our capture. We gave 
them some United States buttons, and 
left that night with the chauffeur, who 
howed us the way to an aerodrome on 
the outskirts of Brussels. 

\fter the chauffeur left us we met a 
Belgian policeman who halted us and 
sked us what we were carrying and 
We thought 


rreeting US as 


told some of our experiences. 
peak English very well. 


oh! the }O\ of 
SIX weeks! 


\ here were oul passports. 
our best chance was to tell him the 
truth. As soon as he found out we were 
Americans he became very friendly. 
We told him we wanted to steal a ma- 


chine at Berchem. He advised us to 
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come home with him and go out and 
look it over in the daytime. We did so 
and slept on a mattress on the floor. 

Next morning we went out to the 
aerodrome at Berchem on the street-car. 
When the conductor asked for our fare 
we gave him a bill and said, ** Berchem.” 
It worked like a charm. Alas! when we 
reached the aerodrome we found the 
hangars were big Zeppelin-sheds used as 
hangars, and it would have taken ten 
men to open one of the enormous doors. 

Our ride on the trolley gave us con- 
fidence, so we went boldly into the first 
wine-shop, ordered beer, then took the 
train back to town. 

In Brussels we went into a wine-shop 
which had “ Estaminet’”’? written on it 
instead of the word ‘ //erborg.” We 
thought the proprietor must be French, 
which he was; and as he seemed quite 
friendly, treated his dog kindly, and 
charged less than usual for drinks, etc., 
we decided to tell him who we were. 
When he heard the word ‘‘ American” he 
came around the counter, grabbed me 
around the waist and kissed me on both 
cheeks, and at the same time said some- 
thing about the Americans, “‘the saviors 
of Belgium and France.” 

He called in his wife and the whole 
thing was repeated again. After they 
had quieted down they brought us some 
lunch and let us stay there during the 
day. Just before we left the old man 
insisted on playing “Tipperary” on a 
music-box. At the close of it a Boche 
came in and asked for a cigar (which 
he took without paying full price for it), 
but he paid no attention to us or to 
the music. We went back to the 
Belgian policeman’s house to get our 
packs, in which we kept our maps, a 
little bread, extra clothing, and some 
The 
policeman escorted us through the city, 
put us on another train, paid our fare, 
and told us to get out at the end of the 
line and we would be at Evere, where 
there was another Hun aerodrome. 
When we got there we couldn't get a 
Hun machine, as it was well guarded. 

Here we had a close call. On the 
| had put the pack in the 
vestibule, trying to hide it in the dark- 
ness, as Belgians were not allowed to 
carry packs. A passenger, in getting off, 


soap the countess had given us. 


street-cal 
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kicked my pack out into the street. | 
stretched out flat on the floor to reach 
down to pick it up, and in so doing my 
foot flew up and struck a German officer. 
Fortunately for me, he was very much 
with a 
and contented 
roundly 

So once more we struck out for open 
country in the general direction of Hol- 
land. 

Ne xt day we spent in the woods, whi h 
we reached after dawn early 
workmen saw us go into the woods, and 
crouched under the 
for shelter from the driving rain, a lot of 
farmers and 


occupied by his conversation 
pretty Red Cross nurse, 


himself by cursing me 


Nome 


while we were trees 
farm-hands came out, 
armed with s« vthe a. pitchforks, staves, 
etc., to capture us as German deserters. 
Phe \ called us to come out, and looked 


mob. We tried to 


get them to understand that we 


a dangerous, angry 
were 
Americans and not Germans, but, as we 
spoke no Dutch and little French, it was 
hard. At last they and, 
throwing away the lI weapons, ( mbraced 


unde rstood 


us and took us to the village and pave us 
food for two days. Let any one try, as 
we did, to live on carrots, turnips, cab- 
will find that after a 
while the stringy fibers make the mouth 
lhere- 
fore we got all the cooked food we could. 

Al] this time we 
slowly, on account of our feet 


bage, etc., and he 


intensely SOTC and swell the lips. 


had been yoing very 
Villy’s 
Andvy’s feet sore, 
and mine a mass of blisters. | had flying- 
boots, which were not made to walk In, 
and while | kept cutting them down till 
they were slippers, yet my feet 
bloody and sore. Part of the time we 
were barefoot, so that our toe nails were 
worn to stubs. We tried to get shoes 
from the Belgians, but they did not have 
any but sabots, and these blistered the 
feet even worse. 


tendons were strain d 


were 


The third night we continued our jour- 
ney to the northeast. Dawn found us 
northeast of Haecht, where we had an- 
other close eall. While we were walking 
along we heard a sentinel putting bullets 
into a magazine. He thought we 
the guard to relieve him. As we turned 
to go, three othcers came out of a brightly 


were 


lighted hut and passed within two feet 
of us. They were blinded by the light, 
still, fearing even to 


and we stood 


breathe lest they nab us, our heart 
thumping so painfully it seemed to u 
they must hear them; but they passé 
on and we put up ina barn at Inn. Th 
was the first place they charged us f 
food, and four marks apiece didn’t begi 
to pay for even one meal. 

At the next village we tried two < 
three houses. We were taken in by ar 
old farmer and his son and sle pt in the 
stable, but had little food. The villag 
pastor came At the next vil 
lage Father Doxky spoke English, an 
for the second time we had a good bs 
to sleep in. He told us where the Hun 
were living and what part of the bord: 
it was best to try to cross, and a guid 
showed us part of the way. 

We reached Sluts, which is about 
seven kilometers from Holland, but had 
a hard time getting a place to stay, and 
finally went to the priest of the village: 
he took us in, fed us, and let us sleep in 
the church. The people told us it wa 
impossible to cross the border here, and 
that only two weeks before a Belgian 
was shot for smuggling mail into thi 
country, and that all other men in th 
employ of the Belgian government wh« 
could help us with wire-cutters, et: 
had gone. 

We were highly disgusted, for it was 
problem how, with bare hands, we wer 
to get through an electric fence which 
had from three thousand to five thou 
sand volts running through it. The wir 
extended two feet underground, so wi 
couldn’t dig under; however, we wer 
told by the priest that. at Lommel w 
might get somebody to help us, and 
next morning he himself escorted us part 
of the way. 


to see us. 


the second 
time we had traveled in the daytime (the 
other time was in Brussels). We reached 
a little town, Roul, about noon and, feel 
ing hungry, went to the pastor’s hous 
and asked for food. He gave us bread 
and coffee and directed us to a hous« 
where they could speak English. 

We went to the house and knocked 
\ Be loian came to the door. We asked 
him if he could speak English. He said 
“Yes,” but would not talk much. Wi 
were in civilian clothes given us by th 
countess in Brussels, and the Belgian 
could not know whether we were Ger 
mans or not. After fifteen minutes’ talk 


‘| his was only 
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LIEUT. DONALDSON, LIEUT. ANDERSON, LIEUT. TILLINGHAST, AND TWO BELGIAN FRIENDS 


ing on our side he was convinced that 
we were Americans, and said he had been 
in the good old U. S..A. for four years, 
and while there he saved enough to build 
the house he was living in. It was quite 
a big house as Belgian houses go. 

He gave us food and said he would 
look for somebody who could get us 
wire-cutters, and in the mean while we 
could sleep in the woods near by and he 
would bring us food. 

During our conversation he stopped 
and went out in the street. In a few 
minutes he returned with a man whom 
he introduced as his brother, Jan Hus. 
His own name was Gustaaf Hus. We 
talked to Jan quite a while before we 
convinced him we were not Germans. 
He finally said he knew a lot of Huns, 
but he had never seen one with a face 
like Tilly’s, which is long and thin, so 
we must be Americans. 

We stayed out in the woods that night, 
but it was too cold to sleep. A heavy 
trost adde d to our discomfort. We would 
walk up and down for an hour, and then 
lie down until the cold forced us to re- 


nd the 


fi 1 in the ground at Baek 


n border until ulter tne Armist 





peat the operation, and so on until 
morning. Then Jan brought us food, 
and a neighbor with him, a Mr. Em- 
sems, the man who owned the factory 
that supplied the juice (electricity) for 
the electric fence. “The Germans were 
using it against his will. ‘There were 
three fences between Belgiiim and Hol- 
land, each about five feet away from the 
other. The two outer fences were ordi- 
nary wire without any current; the mid- 
dle fence, which had a three-phase cur- 
rent, five thousand volts, was eight feet 
high, and consisted of nine strands of 
wire. 

After spending one more night in the 
rain, Jan took us in a dog-cart to his 
house, where we stayed for seven days. 
In the first two days we talked to the 
villagers whom Jan would bring in, and 
they would tell us all the different crimes 
the Huns had committed. 

When the Huns first entered a town 
they would shoot a few of the villagers 
and burn a couple of houses so the rest 
would be too cowed to disobey them 
later. ‘They took all autos, horses, wag- 
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ons, bicvcles, coins, clothes, and even 
mattresses from them, also all copper, 
nickel, etc. Every farmer was 
taxed so many potatoes, so much grain, 
etc., and he was not allowed to sell his 
products. Ifa hen did not lay two eggs 
a week it was conhscated. 


brass, 


The young 
men worked in factories in Germany, the 
women and old men in the fields. 

On the third day at Jan Hus’s house, 
which is at Baelen-sur-Nethe, about 
nine kilometers from the border, twenty 
soldiers and three ofthcers were sent to 
collect copper, and were billeted in Jan’s 
house. We offered to take to the woods, 
but the peace rumors were lively at this 
time and Jan told us he was not afraid. 
We kept to our rooms as much as pos- 
sible, but ran into the Hun officers a 
couple of times in the hallway. The 
Boches, however did not even appear 
to notice us. When they were searching 
the house for copper we went out into the 
barn and pretended to buy a cow, and 
when they had finished the house and 
started on the outhouse Ss we walked past 
them into the house again. Of course, 
we had on the ‘cit 3 clothes and looked 
like Be loan pe asants. 

hey nevel suspected a thing. From 
my obse ry ation, the average Hun soldic I 
is very stupid and does as little thinking 
as possible, being pe rfectly willing to let 
the N. C. O.’s and ofhcers think for him. 
The N. C. O.’s and officers, on the other 
hand, are fairly bright and ethcient. 

After three day s the Huns went to the 
next village, and the dav after we heard 
where we could get hold of some insu- 
lated wire-cutters through a secret-ser- 
vice agent. Pilly and | decided that, as 
Andy had taken electrical engineering at 
Cornell, it was up to him to cut the elec- 
tric wire, and, after some arguing, And, 
conse nted. 

Lhe wire-cutters we obtained, al- 
though they had rubber handles, did not 
look as if they would keep out five thou- 
sand volts, so we got some rubber gloves 
also. We were shown the best place to 
cross, and on the night of the 23d of 
October we walked up to within one 
hundred and fifty yards of the border. 
Here we could hear the sentinels calling 
to one another. Down we got on our 


stomachs and crawled, and it took us 
three hours to reach within forty meters 
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to the fences. ‘(The moon was almost full 
We were sopping wet, cold, and very 
hungry. 

Within forty meters of the fences the 
brush had been cut away, leaving an 
open stretch between us and the fences. 
‘The sentinels’ beats were about two 
hundred yards each, so when the one 
nearest had passed us and was about 
one hundred yards away we 


made a 
break for the fe nces. 


We climbed through the first; then 
Andy got busy with his cutters—snap! 


snap! snap!—and the three lower strands 
of the electrical fence were severed. ‘| he 
sparks flew in every direction and 
frightened us to death, but we carefully 
crawled under. 

As soon as the W Ires were cut the lights 
on top of the fence went out, showing the 
current was broken. I do not know how 
we got through the third fence; the 
barbed wires cut and scratched us, tear- 
ing our clothes to ribbons, but we got 
through and ran on and on across the 
half-mile neutral land between the coun- 
tries till a swamp stopped us, two miles 
away. lhe German sentinel started 
yelling when we cut the fence, “Halt! 
Halt!’ and fred. We did not answer, 
but ran like h to Holland. 

lhe villagers gathered around and 
gave us a warm welcome, collecting 
money to pay our way to Rotte rdam. 

Our whole journey across Belgium, a 
distance of about one hundred and hfty 
miles, took us twenty-eight days. We 
had to make so many détours around 
towns, crossing rivers, big canals, etc., 
that | am sure we went two hundred and 
twenty-hve miles, all afoot. 

On arrival at Rotterdam the Dutch 
authorities tried to hold us in a ward 
boarding-house, but we demanded to see 
the American consul and they called 
him up on the ‘phone, and when he 
vouched for us ey erything was all right. 

We were then sent to a first-class 
hotel. For our first meal we ordered 
five beefsteaks, and how good they were! 
Next day we called on the consul-gen- 
eral, Colonel Listor, who was very kind 
and took us out to lunch. In the after- 
noon we were personally escorted to the 
military attaché at The Hague, where 
we had to write out miles and miles of 
reports, and then we went to the | ega- 
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thing was re 
British attaché and 


whole 


n, W here the 
ited. Next the 


egation had us do the same thing for 


them. [his took five days, and in be 
veen writing out reports we were taken 
to dinner and given a royal time by 
ery one. 
We got permission to leave for Eng- 
nd on the hrst convoy, and on the Ist 
November landed in England. We 
ent to the American Ofhcers’ Inn, 
London, and were about to be turned 
it as tramps, on account of our Dutch 
othes, when A. Reese, who was in out 
suadron at the time I “went west,” 
ognized us, and then they all fell on 
ul necks and re joiced with us. Rees 


Id me I had been reported by the 


vombers as having gone down in flames. 


It seems they had seen the Hun machine 


burning and thought it was mine. 
| heard of the different friends and 


pals who had “gone west.”” My room- 
mate, Lieutenant Bowen, was killed 
about a week after | went down. Out 
of the seven American othcers in this 
English squadron, six were casualties; 
luckily, three of the SIX were not dead; 
one was wounded and a prisoner, the 
other a prisoner, and the last (myself 
wounded and an escaped prisoner. 

During the week in London King 
George invited us to Windsor for lunch 
and we were royally entertained. | 
was sent to France on some light duty. 
While there | saw my father, Brigadier- 
General T. Q. Donaldson, at Tours. 
Needless to say, the meeting was a 
happy one. 

Shortly after this the armistice was 
signed and | received permission to go 
back to the good old U. 3 = the coun- 
try that no one can appreciate so well 
as those who have been away from it. 


Quincunx 


BY AMY 


LOWELL 


LADY was given a shell which kept in its convolutions 
The dash and sucking of waves. 
At first the lady played with it, 


Putting it to her ear. 
But soon tiring of this, 


She gave it into the hands of a skilful carver, 
Who fashioned out of it an intaglio of great beauty; 
This the lady set in a band of gold 

And placed in a cabinet for all to admire. 

Now people praise the delicate gem and pass on, 


And it lies on its velvet, 


Flat, and cold, and admirable; 
But the fresh sound ot waves 


Is no longer about it. 











The Reconstruction of Northern France 


BY HERBERT 


es, m streets of Soissons, = 


ey | \ \’ old) priest, who was 
AY Ay, making his first visit to 
SA\\ | re) the invaded regions, 
UL EES y. groaned anew at every 


Sau 'G y The architect and 
;. accustome d to seeing destroyed cities 
ever since the first mad rush of the Hun 
toward Paris, affected by our com- 
panion’s distress. When we reached the 
cathedral the priest's despair brought 
forth words. Raising his hands to 
heaven, he cried: 

“Ossa sta Tre surgent? Don 1? é lu ‘ 


, 


step. 


were 


” 


Bis Men also know, mon f ere = answered 
the architect, gently. “For God restricts 
the resurrecting power of men only when 
it is a question of human bones. We can 
enter by the transept door, and you will 


” 


see, 
We climbed ove! 


stone. 


a mound of fallen 
Pieces of statues and gargoyles 
protruded from the 
Bits of stained glass gleamed in the sun. 
An angel's face stared up at us from a 
chunk of plaster. My cane disengaged a 
twisted candlestick. lhe 
stooped over to pick up the INRI of a 
crucihx. We had to make our way care- 
fully to avoid splinters of carved panels. 
But when we entered the cathedral we 
realized that German cannon had not 
prevented the Soissonnais from saving 
the heritage of their fathers. The roof 
of the nave and of part of the transept 
had already been replaced. The high 
altar was prepared for mass. Sand-bags 
protected tombs and shrines. With 
glowing face, the architect pointed to a 
wall built from pillar to pillar to shut off 
the nave. ‘‘We were determined to keep 
the apse intact and strengthen the cor- 
ner pillars. All this was done under the 
enemy’s fire. Part of it has been done 
And now we 


amo! phous mass. 


brass priest 


twice. are clearing out the 


and rebuilding the walls and roof.” 
W e went to the 
porary wall. 


nave 
of the tem- 
French 


othe I side 


German prisoners, 
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civilian masons were 
side by side. 

Che next day at Cambrai we visited a 
textile - mill which the Germans had 
turned into a soda-water factory. Some 
buildings were empty. The fine looms in 
others had lost their copper fittings, and 
had afterward been smashed with axes 
by Russian prisoners. An explosion had 
wrecked the machines in the 
plant. 

“Tam glad you came this week 
the superintendent, “‘for we are going to 
begin to remove the debris. New looms 
are all ready to be put in place. If we 
can get raw materials and coal, work will 
start up within a month.” 

At Lille, we found the same eagerness 
to go ahead without waiting for govern- 
ment initiative or German indemnities. 
The first winter of liberation was a cruel 
deception. So inadequate and dilatory 
were the steps taken by the military au- 
thorities that the people had become 
bitter. 

‘Nineteen 
the crucial year, an 
ufacturer assured us. 
problems are those of 
and we can accomplish little without 
government aid. But if we wait for 
the government to take up and direct 
reconstruction work we shall 
beyond redemption. There is confusion, 
if not anarchy, in the various govern- 
ment bureaus. We have to keep — 
Paris to give us food-supplies and « 
minimum provision of raw canine. 
We insist now that we be allowed to buy 
machinery and whatever else we need for 
reconstruction where and how we will. 
My plant was used by the Germans 
throughout their occupation, and they 
tried to burn it when they ‘eft. I started 
in immediately to repair what could be 
repaired, and to order new machinery. 
You can have no idea of the difhculties 
the government put in our way.” 

In Fives, a suburb of Lille, we visited 


soldiers, working 


powe [- 


” . 
’ said 


and nineteen is 
automobile man- 
“Our biggest 
transportation, 


hundred 


” 


soon be 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION 


important steel con- 
ction plants in France. Here locomo- 

s and rolling-stock for the Northern 
Railway Company were made before the 
r. The Germans sacked the plant, 
ving what they could of the ma- 
nery and oe the rest. But 


of the most 


since 1915 the mpagnie de Fives- 

Lille had been preparing for the day of 
eration. In their own shops, in a 
branch in central France, machines have 
been apres [hey are awaiting transpor- 


ion. After the plant is restored some 
ins must be devised to keep it sup- 
d with coal and raw materials. 
Throughout northern France the will 
vet back to normal activity is mani- 
fest There is the spur of necessity. 
Everywhere, as at Fives-Lille, employers 
| artisans and laborers know that the 
th of salvation is in the resumption 
roduction. In agricultural regions 
there is the same unbroken spirit. And 
trations are numerous of local ef- 
forts to preserve historic monuments, as 
Soissons; of refusal to leave homes 
s forcibly ejected by the military 
horities. Going through what seemed 
to be entirely ruined cities, one is con- 
stantly surprised at the sight of people 
) are working to make the ruins 
habitable. 
But six months after the armistice 
tempted to doubt the efficiency, 
apacity, the ability of a government 
Paris to undertake and carry through 
nstruction in the invaded depart- 
ts. Students of democratic institu- 
are watching with keen interest 
{ | roblems that have arise n. T he doc- 
of state control of industries is 
ng tested. Is there a feeling of soli- 
ity in the nation? Are the people as 
hole willing to make sacrifices for the 
mon weal? Is it possible for a highly 
ntralized democracy to cope with the 
heulties of certain categories of citi- 
ns, especially when those citizens be- 
x to a restricted portion of the state? 
must the north be allowed a free hand 
working out its own salvation, with 
limited dependence upon, and lim- 
expectation of, aid from the rest 
the nation? Decentralization, a 
rge measure of local autonomy, power 
initiative left in the hands of mu- 
nicipalities and communes, seem nec- 
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essary in order that “these bones rise 
again.” 

In 1915 the Ministry of the Interior 
established a special department to 
study the needs and look after the inter- 
ests of the invaded regions. The pre- 
rogatives of bureaucracy were en- 
croached upon. A howl went up. Soon 
the services of this department were dis- 
tributed among the Ministries of Public 
Works, Agriculture, and Commerce. 
When Hindenburg executed his “ genial 
retreat,” resulting in the liberation of a 
hundred communes, the preparations of 
the government proved of no practical 
value. So reconstruction interests were 
once more grouped under a new Minis- 
try, called the Ministry of the Blockade 
and of the Liberated Regions. In the 
autumn of 1918 the Germans began 
their retreat from Flanders. Govern- 
ment preparations again proved inade- 
quate. There was chaos. None was re- 
sponsible. Every problem was referred 
to some other bureau. After the armis- 
tice, the Ministry of Armament was re- 
organized into the Ministry of Industrial 
Reconstruction, with a limited field 
which touched the north only in part. 
At the end of 1918 reconstruction ques- 
tions were intrusted to a Commission 
Inter-M inisterielle, with representatives 
of the Presidents du Conseil and the 
Ministries of the Liberated Regions, 
War, Public Works, Agriculture, Indus- 
trial Reconstruction, Commerce and 
Finance. Premier Clemenceau appointed 
as president of this commission an emi- 
nent Frenchman who had been urging 
its creation for more than three years! 

To assure the transformation and con- 
tinued activity of factories which worked 
for the Ministry of War, the Ministry of 
Industrial Reconstruction was granted a 
credit of two billion francs. Monsieur 
Loucheur, under whose guidance French 
industry intensihed its production dur- 
ing the war, is using this money for ships, 
locomotives and rolling-stock, agricultu- 
ral machinery, fertilizers, and the dif- 
ferent machines and materials needed to 
reconstruct the invaded regions. But, as 
two birds must be killed with one stone, 
the orders are given wholly to French 
factories on French soil. Part of the 
money goes to plants created by the 
state during the war, and part to enter- 
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prises that worked in connection with 
the former Ministry of Armament. The 
government had built an arsenal at 
Roanne for cannon and shells, and a 
plant at Bourges for explosives. ‘The 
former will repair old and construct new 
railw ay rolling-stoc k, and the latter will 
make chemical fertilizers. Private 
tories which furnished wood for aero- 
planes have been given orders for doors 
and window-frames and shingles. ‘Tele- 
graph and telephone material is ex- 
pected to be produced by factories which 
made aeroplane motors. The new Min- 
istry has authority to distribute indem- 
nities, to import raw materials, to allot 
labor supply, and to apportion transpor- 
tation. 

It is admitted that the idea is a good 
one, and that state aid 1s necessary to 
tide industry over the critical period of 
of war work and demobiliza- 
[he state must also control trans- 
portation and importation of raw ma- 
terials. But public opinion fears waste 
of money, new burdens upon taxpayers, 
discouragement of individual ente rprise, 
and, above all, the rey ae mapa of 
state control. Critics a e legion to point 
out the difficulties. One cannot pick up 
a newspaper without seeing an article 
protesting against the Ministry of In- 
dustrial Reconstruction. Since large in- 
vestments must be made for new ma- 
chinery, will not the extension of state 
industrialism, justihed during the war 
by considerations of national defense, 
tend to become permanent? Will pri- 
vate factories get their share of the or- 
ders? Will not the state, backed by 
public money, compete with private in- 
dustrial establishments? If there is over- 
production, the state will be tempted to 
forbid competition. If there is increase 
in the cost of production, the state will 
be tempted to regulate prices, or lose 
pub lic funds in trying to compete with 
private enterprises and foreigners. The 
hands in state establishments. need a 
period of apprenticeship, which will 
cause great delay in turning out the 
products sorely needed. The Ministry of 
Industrial Reconstruction is attempting 
to solve industrial problems of the whole 
of France at the expense of sacrificing 
the immediate and pressing necessities of 
the north. Are the manufacturers of the 


fac- 


cessation 
tion. 
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north to be made to wait for their m 
chinery and the people of the north fi 
their homes in order to safeguard t! 
industrial interests of other regio 
which have been fostered and develop 
during the past five years through t 
misfortunes of the north? 

The policy of the French governny 
in regard to the use of imported m 
chandise in the reconstruction of no; 
ern France is already unmistaka 
defined. There is going to be no cx 
petition between French 
manufactured articles in 
lowing the 


and forei 
France. | 
example of other bellig 
ents, the French government has bi 
requiring importation licenses for 
goods brought into the country. | 
reasons for controlling importations d 
ing the war were sound. 
portation 
for articles ot 


dig ogee tra 
facilities had to be 
absolute 
purch; ises abroad were limited sop ord 
to prevent the de preci ation of the fra 
in foreign exchanges. Until peace 

signed, war legislation holds. Af 
peace is signed, it is certain that press 

will be brought to be ar to protect F rel 
industry by levying high import dut 


resery 
necessity, 


But the Lille automobile manufa 
urer said, “1919 is the crucial yea 
In half a dozen industrial centers of t 


north I received confirmation of tl 
opinion from men in every line of p 
duction. All fear the influence of fh 
years of lost markets upon their hor 
and foreign trade. They feel that if th: 
do not get back to their normal prod 
tion quickly, they will find closed do 
—at home as well as abroad. 

The five departments of north 
France produced three - fourths 
France’s coke and one-fourth of Franc: 
steel, most of which was transforn 
into manufactured articles on the s; 
The woolen industry, at Roubaix, To 
coing, Cambrai, Sedan, and Rhei 
disputed with silk the first rank 
France’s foreign commerce.  Sinc¢ 
per cent. of woolen weaving was in t 
north, and the north furnished the ot! 
20 per cent. of raw materials, Fre: 
woolen cloth has practically dis 
peared from Paris markets. Most 
France’s linen was spun at Armentiér 
Lille, Bailleul, Comines, Cambrai, 


Valenciennes; of her cotton at Roub: 
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uurcoing, Lille, Saint-Quentin, and 
ens. The Pas de Calais was famous 
linen and cotton lace. Among 

ner products were pottery, glass, and 
micals. Che Department du Nord 
had an industrial production of 
billion francs annually before the 
of which two and a half billions 

were in textile industries. 

In considering the problem of indus- 
il reconstruction, too much emphasis 


cannot be laid upon the fact that the 


xtile industry of the north was not a 
nomenon of the nineteenth century, 
| consequently did not owe its pre- 


eminent situation to the nearness of coal. 


Roubaix, Tourcoing, Courtrai, Armen- 
ticres, Valenciennes, Cambrai, and Ca- 
au were famous for their textile ex- 
rts as early as the fifteenth century. 
Flanders was the richest and most popu- 
s country of Europe during the Mid- 
\ces. Its woolen, linen, and cotton 

th are the development of ten gen- 
The wealth of France’s north- 
ern departments was in the skill and 
number of the artisans. All of France’s 
eavers of nine cloth were settled there. 
Within a radius of fifty miles of Lille 


one found three-quarters of France’s 
skilled workmen for five industries, 
more than half for thirteen, and more 
than a third for twenty-three. Fecun- 
dity and the handing down of traditions 


and knowledge on the part of the arti- 
sans, and bold use of capital and credit 
on the part of the manufacturers, made 
the north supreme in French industry. 
The first thought, then, of the manu- 


facturers of the north is to prevent 
organic ruin through the loss of skilled 
workmen. ‘The only way this can be 


done is to start factories immediately. 
hey cannot afford to wait for ma- 
chinery and raw materials. Otherwise, 
the emigration that has already started 

ill continue. 

On the eve of his first departure from 
\merica, President Wilson spoke to 
Congress about the obligation of the 
world tow ard the regions that suffered 
from the German invasion. His specific 
iention of the necessity of granting 
commercial favors during the period of 
reconstruction is deeply appreciated in 
northern France. But months have 
passed since then, and nothing definite 
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has been proposed on either side of the 
Atlantic for the restoration of French 
and Belgian industries. The Peace Con- 
ference has lost itself in a maze of prob- 
lems relating to the past and future of 
mankind. In the mean time, a hundred 
miles from Paris, a tragedy is being 
enacted which may affect more pro- 
foundly than treaties the new European 
equilibrium. The morale of the people of 
the liberated regions, which resisted 
superbly during four years of German 
occupation, is being undermined by 
forced unemployment and by the feeling 
that others are taking advantage of their 
misfortunes—more subtle forces of de- 
moralization than invasion and exile. 

A Lillois put the situation to me in this 
way: “In other parts of France, fac- 
tories prospered during the war. As 
their products were for war purposes 
they were allowed to keep some of their 
personnel and the rest was gradually de- 
mobilized. They received subsidies from 
the government and enjoyed special 
transportation facilities. Ever since 

1914 they have been employing our de- 
mobilized and refugee artisans. To-day 
our engineers, foremen, and skilled work- 
men are bound elsewhere by contracts 
and by not having jobs here to return to. 
It would be enough for us to contend, at 
the beginning of the reconstruction era, 
with famine and high prices and the 
delays in getting started arising from re- 
building, restocking, and gathering to- 
gether again our working forces. But we 
have the opposition of our own country- 
men who are not interested in seeing us 
get on our feet. We do not succeed in 
securing permits to import machinery 
from abroad. Why? Because, having 
lost war orders, manufacturers of cen- 
tral and southern France want the mo- 
nopoly of making new machines for us. 
They even refuse to admit that we have 
a right to priority in the importation and 
transportation of raw materials. The 
anxiety of the government seems to be 
confined to sustaining the activity and 
expansion of the manufacturers who 
reaped rich rewards during the war. 

\ year ago, in the darkest days of the 
advance on Paris, I was lecturing in one 
of the large steel-plants of the Loire In- 
férieure. The chief engineer was a refu 
gee from northern France. He was no 
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about the war, for he felt 
that Germany was at the end of her 
rope. He predicted an internal collapse 
of Germany in the autumn of 1918, no 
matter what her military situation might 
be at the time. But 
pessimistic about the post-bellum rela- 
tions between the invaded regions and 
the rest of France. He told me that the 
government had no reconstruction pol- 
icy, and that failure to take immediate 
measures for the relief of the north 
would be as disastrous to the 
a whole as to the invaded regions. 

“1 do not go so far as to predict civil 
war,” he said. “That would be absurd 
as well as impossible. But I do Say that 
the most deplorable result of this war for 
France is likely to be the creation of ill- 
feeling on the part of the north toward 


pessimistic 


he was exceedingly 


nation as 


the rest of France which will weaken 
seriously the solidarity of the French 
nation.” 

At the Peace Conference, the French 


insist upon the right to the special con- 
sideration of their allies. They say that 
they have borne the brunt of the war, 
have made the greatest sacrifices, are 
exposed to the greatest dangers and 
handicaps in the post-bellum_ period. 
Not only for their own sake, but for the 
common cause, are not the French justi- 
hed in asking for favored treatment? [he 
war Is not yet won, and a strong France 
emerging from the Peace Conference is 
essential to prevent Germany from win- 
ning the war. However, it 1s equally im- 
portant forthe French government toreal- 
ize in turn the justice of exactly the same 
claim to special consideration that comes 

from its citizens of the invaded regions. 
What France has been in the Entente 
Alliance, northern France has been in the 
French Republic. The north must face 
competition with new factories created 
in other parts of France, and with the 
intact and admirably equipped factories 
of Alsace-Lorraine, in a country of sta- 
tionary population, which means sta- 
tionary consumption. The north has 
lost foreign markets. Great Britain now 
produces all the articles formerly manu- 
factured in northern France and can 
supply them at home and abroad at 
lower prices. For the time being Ger- 
man markets are lost, and in attempting 
to recover them northern France will 
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have the competition of Alsace-Lorrain: 
Japan is looking after the Far East 
South America 1s learning to buy fror 
the United States. A Lille newspap: 
said recently that three nightmares we 

haunting the sleep of the manufacture: 
of the north: inability to recreate indi 

soon enough to prevent 
a new catastrophe, when prod 
through a lowering 

prices or overproduction; trouble wit 
labor, which is likely to spread all oy 
I rance, 

Northerners believe that the spec 
restoration of their industries 1s the m¢ 
vital task of reconstruction, whi 
should take precedence for the mome 
over rebuilding and 


tries 
ruin; 
tion is resumed, 


orgal 


cities aiding ag 





culture. For organic ruin is immine: 
The communities of artisans are t 
precious heritage of centuries. If th | 


are allowed to scatter, the revenues up: 
which France is counting for recupera 
ing her finances will not materializ 
The manufacturers of the north prot 
against the narrow viewpoint of pra 
tically all outsiders, who conceive the 
construction of northern France in tern 
of brick and stone, cement and wood. In 
talks with those who do not see the prot 
lems of the north from the chair of 
functionary in a Paris Ministry 
through the eyes of one who has ma 
a two days’ trip in the devastated 


gions, | have gathered the follow: 
conditions of renascence: 

Be 2 lalé aid l TES tore credits. With 
waiting for the Germans to pay, tl 


state must advance indemnities suf! 
cient for rebuilding and repairing, 
placing machinery, restocking in _r:. 
materials, and carrying wages until | 
turns come in from articles marketed. 
2. Exceptions for the 
cation of administrative regulations. 1} 
exception the north asks for most 
sistently at the present moment is wa 
ing the principle of demobilization 
classes. [he north demands the rele: 
from the army of artisans, miners, and 
fathers of families of the northern d 
partments, irrespective of age. Foll 
the suspension of the income and ot! 
state taxes, the modification of tarifl 
duties and import and export regu 
tions, in favor of the north. Northerners 


north in the appli- 


| 


point out also the unfairness of uniform 
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which apply equally to them, in 
d to the allotment of transportation 
the distribution of imported raw 
rials. 
{ separate administrative régime for 
aded regi during the period 
iruction. Flan¢ ers, Artois, Pi- 
Champagne, and Lorraine are 
ct provinces, with different needs 
lifferent characteristics. During 
ears of recuperation and readjust- 
each province must enjoy an 
omy that is not possible under the 
istrative system of present-day 
with its artificial departmental 
, each department depending upon 
and having to conform to the gen- 
iws, decrees, and regulations en- 
for all of France. At the same 
the five provinces have many in- 
in common, owing to the privi- 
position they hope to have during 
construction period. They ask, 
ore, to be allowed to deal with the 
is branches of the government at 
through an intermediate regional 


istration centered at Lille. 
F . 


1al and dist 7 j S, na- 

f 07 j ” Yo - ] ; 
and tinternati ai, in regard to 
andl taeae F 2 n } . 
and ta 5. rance, 1n 1e!I 


ms duties, must favor the indus- 
of the north. In treaties of com- 
and tariff regulations, Allied coun- 
hould waive restrictions concern- 
ports and imports intended for and 
¢ from the north of France until 
vaded regions are on their feet. 
nust not be forgotten that only a 
yn of the invaded regions was de- 
ed in the physical sense of the word. 
1 the exception of Rheims, the nucleus 
dustrial life could be re-established 
rywhere without waiting for the re- 
ling of homes. Work is the magnet 
tdraws mentocities. After one gets 
b, he looks for a home. It is putting 
cart before the horse to plan and 
out a wholesale program of recon- 
ction of cities and towns until means 
livelihood are safeguarded to those 
) remained during the cataclysm and 
red to those inv ited to return. Who- 
er has lived through an earthquake or 
or struggle between armies knows 
v tenaciously human beings cling to 
e place where they earn their daily 
read. One finds shelter somehow where 
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he has work. The best elements of a 
population do not flee be fore danget and 
a shortage of food. Unemployment and 
lack of opportunity to get ahead in the 
world, however, drive very quickly from 
a community the workers of real eco- 
nomic value. More than once | have 
seen the order to evacuate a town meet 
with stubborn resistance on the part of 
people whose homes were being shelled 
and destroyed. ‘The same type of urban 
population, which did not flee before the 
Germans, 1s now leaving cities of north- 
ern France of its own initiative. 

Agricultural reconstruction goes hand 
in hand with industrial reconstruction. 
Cereals and meat can be sent into the 
north. But until local agriculture is in 
a position to furnish potatoes, green 
vegetables, fruits, and dairy products, 
high prices and the lack of a well- 
rounded food diet will affect economic 
and health conditions in industrial com- 
munities. More than this, the sugar and 
linen industries are dependent upon local 
production of beets and flax. Before the 
war northern France had a quarter of a 
million acres sown in flax. Since the 
flax of Pomerania and Russia is not 
likely to come into the market again for 
several years, this raw material is an 
indispensable asset. 

In the strip of territory from the 
North Sea to Switzerland, where the 
armies faced each other during the years 
of trench warfare, much of the land is 
dead. ‘The problem of bringing it to life 
again will take a long time to solve. 
Returning it to cultivation cannot be 
undertaken by its owners. The state 
must bear the expense of clearing it, of 
filling in the trenches and shell-holes, of 
fertilization and reforestation. There 
must be military supervision of this 
work, for unexploded shells and hand- 
grenades are likely to be turned up in 
any field through which or near which 
the trenches ran. The strain was severe, 
also, upon the forests and farms through- 
out the provinces occupied by the Ger- 
mans. Fields were plowed constantly, 
sowed without manure, and used for in- 
tensive production of the same crops. 
They are exhausted, and need to lie fal- 
low for a while. Since fertilization out of 
proportion to the gain from the yield is 
required for at least five years, the gov- 
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ernment will have to provide the farmers 
with fertilizers. There is nothing hap- 
hazard about location and extent of for- 
ests in France. The situation and pro- 
portion of wooded lands could not be 
allowed to change without affecting 
water-supply and climate. Nothing is 
more imperative than the reconstruction 
of forests under state guidance. 

[he pillage by the Huns of farms was 
scarcely less thorough than that of fac- 
tories. Lhe invaders made a clean 
sweep of agricultural machinery, farm 
implements, copper kitchen utensils 
bedding, horses, live stock, poultry, and 
seed. In the first renewal of the armis- 
tice, Marshal Foch added the delivery 
of agricultural machinery to the deliv- 
ery of locomotives and rolling-stock pro- 
vided for in the original armistice. | 
suppose he did not go farther 1n dem: ind- 
ing the return of stolen property only 
because what the Germans took from 
the farmers of the north had ceased to 
exist. The delegates on the Armistice 
Commission at Spa, as well as the peace 
delegates at Paris, have been warned not 
to try to exact the pound of flesh. But is 
the criticism that France wants to take 
advantage of Germany’s helplessness 
justified f If France not 
restitution from Germany, she will have 
to devise measures—and without 
delay—to furnish those who were robbed 
with means of subsistence and produc- 
tion. The estimate of a competent au- 
thority that the failure to plow land in 
Febru: ary and March, 1919, will result 
in the loss of two billions of francs throws 
light upon the attitude of the French 
delegates. 

\ year before the end of the war, con- 
tractors and builders presented a memo- 
randum to the government suggesting 
reconstruction measures that should be 
decided upon in advance. They pointed 
out that armistice was 
signed, skilled workers in building trades 
and their employers should be released 
from military service; factories working 
for war material should be ready to de- 

vote their energies to replacing what was 
destroyed; and the privilege of priority 
in transport, given to war material dur- 
ing hostilities, should automatically 


doe S secure 


some 


as soon as the 


be accorded to reconstruction material. 
category of 


The skilled 


workers in 
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building trades and their employe: 
should include all workers in wo: 
stone, and cement. Cannon- and shel 
factories should be ready to turn . 
rolling- stock and auto-trucks, iron £1 
ers, bridges, and machinery fo 
factories in the north. Adequate | 
duction of agricultural machinery could 
be assured only by the manufacture of 
uniform types in series. The state must 
have ready a plan to recruit an arm 
builders and carpenters and masons, 

to house and feed reconstruction work- 
ers. But in spite of numerous bure: 
and commissions, nothing was d 
along these lines. The cessation of | 
tilities found the government unp 
pared to grapple with the problem of 
rebuilding in the devastated areas. || 
government is being bitterly criticiz: 
now for lack of foresight, and for the s| 
progress made since the armistice. ©) 
must not forget, however, that it was 
still nip and tuck for France during the 
last year of the war—perhaps more so 
than in the earlier years. Victory was 
miracle in itself. Was it reasonable to 
expect another muiracle—the chan; 
overnight to reconstruction with uni 
paired energy and ability? 

An experimental stage in reconsti 
tion has been inevitable. However pre 
ing the needs, actual progress co 
hardly have been expected during ¢ 
first winter of liberation. Divergence 
opinion was bound to arise, and gove 
mental machinery to break down. 
ter catastrophes, the indifference and 
apathy of those who have not suffered 
and the desire of ghouls of all classes of 
society to take advantage of the m 
fortunes of others always come to t 
surface. On the other hand, the prob- 
lems of reconstruction are clearer th 
they were a priori. Wrong methods ar 
impracticable schemes, which threater 
to waste time and money and div: 
energy, are discredited. What tl 
French did not know when the armisti 
was signed they know now. They 
ready to do their own part in binding up 
the wounds of their brothers of th 
north and in nursing them through thi 
period of convalescence back to health. 
They are ready to accept and direct t! 
loving aid offered by friends of Fra 
in other countries. On March 8th, at 











she 
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ting of the UU» 1 des Grandes Asso- 
Francaises, M. Deschanel, of 
French Academy, who ts president 


‘The 
bitants of our invaded departments 
ler whether the rest of France and 
eners realize what has really taken 

The challenge in words 
unswered. By a un: 


Chamber of Deputies, said: 


these 


in in 1oOus Vote, 


representatives of the national or- 
declared the responsibility 
he rest of France in the matter of 
and the solidarity of the 
with the prov- 


zations 


truction, 
of France northern 
ated by the Ger- 
to look to France 
for hnancing then 


e pro\ ince Ss de Vast 
have the right 
ot to Germany 


bilitation. ‘The reparation for het 
es Germany owes to France as a 

It is the business of the French 
rnment to collect damages from 


many. But the restoration of north- 
France should not de pend upon when 
how much indemnity is paid. As 
ce did not succeed in defending the 
erity of her territory, every French- 
1 must recognize the debt of honor he 
s personally to the invaded regions, 
assent to the sacrifices necessary to 
ce reconstruction. The considera- 
of interest enters into the question 


Upon the rapid rehabilitation of 


north depends the recuperation 


tical, economic, social—of France. 
r months after the liberation of the 
th, the provinces remained in the 
ne of the armies, subjected to military 


ninistration. The result was com- 
paralysis. Not until municipal and 
mmunal authority was re-established 
| the work of reconstruction begin. 
e new plan adopted by the govern- 
nt is to divide the northern depart- 
its into districts, each autonomous, 
th the privilege of recruiting its own 
rkers and with control of its own 
insportation. How and when and 


hether this or that town or village or 
his or that building in the town or vil- 


e is to be rebuilt will be decided upon 

the people of each community. Is 
t this the only way? Of the 102,000 
uldings destroyed by the Germans, 
nsiderably less than one-half of 1 per 
nt. were built or owned by the French 
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If the 99% 


government, pel cent. are 
to rise from their ashes, it will be by 
individual, corporative, and communal 
effort. 

The heart of the world has been 
touched by the misery of northern 
France. ‘lwo continents share the ea- 
gerness to aid in reconstruction. French 


cities which did not suffer from the Ger- 
man invasion have adopted cities of the 


north as filleuls. The idea was taken up 
in Allied countries, especially in the 
United States. My American readers 


often write 


to me, asking how they can 
help France. No letter has touched me 
more deeply than one from a father 


son was killed in the advance 
Marne to the Vesle. He was 
ready to reconstruct, at his own expense, 
the town in which his son fell. He named 
a place of less than a thousand inhab- 
itants, the rebuilding of which | found 
would cost about two million dollars. 
But in this case, as in all others, recon- 
struction undertaken 
bloc. In co-operation with the com- 
munal authorities, the American father 
might rebuild the mairie, the school, the 
fountains, the the church. 
Homes and shops and local industries 
these depend upon the needs of the com- 
munity, which may be entirely changed. 
Only the people of each community can 
do their rebuilding—and in their 
way. 

Ossa ista resurgent? Perhaps, after all, 
we must say with the priest, Domine, tu 
SCS. 


Ww hose only s 
from the 


could not be 


lavoir, o1 


own 


For the answer depends upon an 
unknown factor, the will of the people 
concerned. The illustration of the 
cathedral at Soissons, however, is sig- 
nificant. Our part in the reconstruction 
of northern France is to make the neces- 
sary sacrifices, as governments and in- 
dividuals, show 


our solidarity with 
those who have suffered for us. We can 
make possible reconstruction. We can 


smooth the path for and strengthen 
those who are called upon to perform 
one of the most formidable tasks of his- 
tory. At the least, we can refrain from 
discouraging them by indifference and 
inclination to profit by their misfortunes. 
But, when all is said and done, the re- 
construction of northern France depends 
upon the people of northern France. 











Mr. Blue, 


BY MURIEL 


~My <> 5 


ap Rek 


Ce ae : was an Englishman, 
Ara mee ta, and, what was more, he 

{| 7 IN had always lived in 
ey'| L Vo England. His days he 
‘Sa, q f@ spent on the othe side 
Y 





tt pea}, of a counter in Jaynes’s 
5 eg Ga af jewelry-shop, his eve- 
nings in the rer 6 carpeted and red-uphol- 
stered parlor of his mother’s house. 
He was there, at least, to all appear- 
ances, his small, roundish body fitting 
snugly into the small, roundish red chair, 
and his round face with its unfinished 
features and thick spectacles resting on 


one hand while the other upheld an 
open book. 

But in the inner and truer sense he 
was not there, and he was not / no, 


certainly he 
ot Jaynes’s. 


was not Mr. William Blue 

In those hours he fared 
far, swaggering athwart the East which 
is “east of Suez,” or careening through 
the West of Westward, Ho! armed, 


rule, to the teeth, and generally 


asa 


finished 


off with scented notes, bits of ribbon, 
and wilted flowers. Otten during 


his reading he was compelled to remove 
his spectacles, dimmed by the mists of 
emotion, and clean them with a little 
green cloth before he could continue. 
At such moments his thoughts were apt 
to revert with a pity to his 
fellows in the street or in Jaynes’s 
jewelry-shop, tight Little Islanders, all 
of them, with tight little workaday, Sun- 
day, and bank-holiday minds. And, al- 
though Mr. Blue would not for the 
world have thought himself an intel- 
lectual or an imaginative snob, he could 
not refrain from uttering the prayer of 
the Pharisee before he returned once 
more into the gl: amourous mists of print. 
He was, in short, the thing which its 
sometimes spoken of in novels and bi- 
ographies as “‘an incorrigible romanti- 
cist. 


degree of 


But it was not uninterrupted bliss of 
an evening. At promptly a quarter to 
nine his mother would quaver from the 


HOWARD 
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red sofa, “Will you play for me, W 
iam?” And William would, 
he snatched himself 
around the world. Presently the strain 
’ Nearer, My God, to Thee” would 
float out upon the stuffy air of the pai 
lor. As a vow of silence had been taken 
by three notes of the old square plan 
the melody was occasionally left to t} 
imagination, giving the effect of a 
mark from which the important words 
have been omitted. But his mother was 
pleased, and Mr. Blue, leaning astig 
matically over the hymn-book, was glad 
that she was pleased. In these melodious 
half-hours, however, he was wont to { 
into a state of gentle melancholy; 
times he wondered if the part of his 
fellows were not the better lot, sinc 
they could be contented with the ad 
ventures of their street and their shop, 
while his desires (so far as he could 
into the future) were destined to be 
satished with nothing more than the 
dream and shadow of things forever. 
How little we know? One day Will- 
iam Blue’s opportunity came in a man- 
ner abrupt, unexpected, and sad. His 
mother went home; died, to be exa 
. . After a proper season of grief Mi 
Blue realized that, with the smallish sum 
of money bequeathed to him, togeth 
with _ bay had managed to lay by, 
he was iI 1 position now to de Ive into 
romance to the extent of taking a trip 
He would have liked Greenland 
Siam or Peru, or the island of Mad 
gascar. Ihe stories he devoured most 
eagerly were the sort which begin: “| 
had seen him once before in Peking, and 
heard a good deal of him in Bolivia, but 
did not really come to know him and his 
sinister history till that stormy 


sighing 
from half-way 


Some 


day n 


the upper Himalayas, where . . . et 

he people he fancied were always turn- 
ing up in [Turkestan after being lost in 
Hindustan, having birthdays in Central 
Africa and toothache in the fastnesses oi 
As for people who imagined 


Bulgaria. 
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thev had traveled when they had made 
the circuit of Continental capitals 
ell. he did not think much of them. 
No. the unbeaten ways for him, the by- 
paths ot travel where adventure lurks 
behind barred windows ol undet the 
ysterious influence of the Sphinx 
He canvassed them all. \ ith delight, 
itting in the 
round, red chair, 
he brought these 
ices Into mental 
view, picture d 
himself as arriving 
at the portals of 
this one, that one, 
rolling, befurred 
to the gills, in a 
skin canoe, or on 
the cee tering 
hump of a drome- 
lary, o1 astride a 
imbering mul « 
ith bells. 
(And then he count- 
ed his money fot 
perhaps the twen- 
tieth time and, 
sighing deeply, de- 
cided on Paris. 
(nd so within 
e fortnight Mr. 
Blue and Paris 
were bow ing to 
eachother. In 
his room at the 
hotel in the rue le 
Pelletier, where he 
was imprisoned by 
the rain, he had 
time to meditate 


and resolve. If he THERE COULD BE NO DOUBT OF IT, HI 
WAS CHANGED 


was going todo the 
thing, he was going 
to do it thoroughly. It had already be- 
ome evident to him that certain of his 
favorite authors had erred in one respect 

it was absolutely impossible for an 
Englishman, as such, to revel in wild 
adventures on the Continent. He was 
expected to limit his activities to visiting 
picture-galleries and drinking tea. ‘This 
be ing considered the acme of the racial 
bliss, why should he go farther? 

If he had any respect for romance 
then, Mr. Blue could not be English. In 


that case, what? He examined himself 
Vor. CXXXIX No. 830 34 





in the mirror over the fireplace. Hardly 
a Turk or any descendant of the Aztecs. 
Hardly, in fact, anything in the world 
but the mildest and most honorable of 
British tradesmen. iis And vet he 
gained some faint encouragement from 
the newly budding mustache. Perhaps, 
if he had some foreign clothes 

Immediately the 
weather permit- 
ted, he repaired to 
the nearest shop 
and purchased as 
Gallic a suit as he 
could find. Then 
his eyes fell upon a 
flow ered Wa 1 st- 
coat, and he would 
have a flowered 
waistcoat. And 
then a cravat of a 
shade in which he 
estimated rightly 
that your average 
Lanec’shireman 
would not will- 
ingly consent to be 
found dead, and a 
hat which he felt 
instinctively had 
been gotten out 
for the Oriental 
traveler trade. 
Returning to his 
room, he made an 
attempt to wax the 
ends of his mus- 
tache with a bit of 
soap, and was 
faintly successful. 
One lock of his 
hair he coaxed to 
straggle down the 
center of his 
rounding forehead; having discovered a 
relic of rouge-scick forgotten in a drawer, 
he applied it moderately to his other- 
wise chaste lips, and finished up by 
looking in the mirror. There could be no 
doubt of it, he was changed. Precisely 
what he was he could not say; whether 
a gentleman from Montenegro or Poland, 
or a kind of a student from Brazil. And 
if the expression of his open face was not 
what it might be, the short coming was 
more than repaired by the angle of the 
hat above it. 
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HI AW HER LIFTED BODILY 


Mr. Blue did what was obviously the 
first thing to do; he dined at a 
restaurant on the boulevards. 
menu he chose at random and with no 
prophetic forefinger, and made his eve- 
ning me al on Ir: idishe S, celery, sal: id, and 
apricot preserves. He also took a light 
wine for the sake of local color and was 
somewhat cheered thereby. Before he 
entirely finished he took a little 
more, and was a little more. 

In this mood Mr. Blue began to feel 
better about his fate. Now that Peru 
and Greenland were done for, he began 
to suspect that perhaps Paris was not so 
monotonous a city but that one might 
enjoy life there for a limited time. In- 
deed, as he roamed afield to inspe ct the 
boulevards, he found himself recollecting 
a number of stories he had read in which 


café- 
From the 


was 
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a good time had been enjoyex 
by all in the French capital. 

Who has said that advent 
ure will not come to him whe 
seeks it? But perhaps, afte: 
all, Mr. Blue would have 
special dispensation from the 
gods of romance. Perhaps 
after all, when one has served 

humbly and so long the 
novitiate of the little, round 
red-upholstered chair—Well 
atany rate! 

There an automobile 
It had stopped quite close ti 
him, detained by the trath 
On the door of the car rested 
a hand. It was a woman’: 
hand, luminous, mysterious, 
compelling. More lovely than 
any hand of woman he had 
ever seen (and he had seen a 
good number of them in his 
trade of rings and bracelets), 
shapely, white, bejeweled; 
yet it had about it still some 
inscrutable aspect of power, 
some inexorable witchery of 
strength that sent its fingers 
curving around the watcher’s 
heart—even as they 
in the shimmering 
that beckoned him 
him, William Blue, actually 
“our Mr. Blue” of Jaynes’s 
—across the golden, interven- 
ing pavement. He was there, 
besidethe car. Wresting his eyes from th 
allurement of that hand, he lost them 
straightway again ina gaze more beaute- 
ous and appealing than ever he had 
known it on the printed page—mor 
harassed and pleading and dark with a 
desperate sorrow. He could think of 
nothing but to seize the hand and ask 
the eyes tocommand him. And he would 
have done this but for the fact that ther 
was a man with her, a large, squar 
faced man who was already turnin 
around. 

And then the car was gone, swift! 
but not so swiftly that Mr. Blue did not 
catch another last gesture of that whit 
despair. And now he could thank tl 
hours he had spent at the feet of th 
romanticists, for he had learned his k 
son well. Hailing a taxi, he sprang int 


was 


curved 
gest ure 
now 
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and shouted to the driver to pursue 
vanishing vehicle. 

Mr. Blue sank back in the gloom of 

he car, his heart aquiver. He took off 
glasses and wiped them with the 

ttle green cloth; next he gave some 

ttention to his straggling forelock and 


touched his flowing tie and thought of 


boots. hey were 
| rench boots, artis tic 
ots, but they hurt his 
feet They hurt them so 
badly, indeed, that he was 
pon the point of groan- 
ng Ww hen the cab stoppe d 
ith a jolt and he found 
himself precipitating 
upon the side walk. 

\nd there he saw her, 
and her hands. She was 
just alighting with the 

ntleman. She moved 

a Tosy cloud which 
m ght have been an eve- 
ng wrap. Her hands, 


elimmering in the sub- 
ed light of the street, 
t ed with long cloves 
oves which Mr. Blue 
vuld have purchased 
with a king’s ransom had 
he been in a position to 


ad oO 


He mopped his brow, 





quite out of face, he was turning away. 
But no! Wait! And then his heart was 
climbing once more. For no matte 
where her arms were, he saw of a sudden 
that the lady in the shadow had fixed 
her eyes upon him; he felt them dwelling 
upon him from over the other man’s 
shoulder with a passionate imploration, 
and he Saw those hands 
vearning out to him in a 
hid den and desperate 
call. Frozen with ecstasy, 
he Saw more. He saw 
the hands curving back 
toward the monster's 
neck, tense and ravening, 
as if in pantomime she 
would rid herself of a 
sinister thing. . . . And 
then he saw her lifted 
bodily, and heard, as if 
in the same instant, the 
click of a latch and the 
banging of a door. And 
all was still. 

Mr. Blue looked up and 
down the deserted street, 
and then crossed to the 
other side, where he could 
command a better view 
of the mysterious house. 
And there, standing on 
his right foot to relieve 
the pain in his left, he 


4 


touched his tie, and won- = HE _ FELT HER EYES DWELLIN« considered what he 
dered what was to do. It UPON HIM FROM OVER THI should do next. 
began to be awkward. ee ee ee Words were apparently 


He wondered if, after all 
this energy and expense, she were not 
soing to look at him at all. He won- 
dered, if he were to smile or nod or do 
something, whether she would smile or 
nod or do something in return. Perhaps 
he had better cough, and, if so, quickly, 
for already the object of his pursuit had 
crossed the walk with her escort and had 
gained the shadow of a large doorway. 
And then, there, at last, she did turn. 
His heart came into his throat. Then 
it went back into his painful boots, and 


he expe rienced the peculiar sensation of 


man who falls into the water in his 
Sunday clothes. One does not follow 
young ladies in order 20 See them cast 
their arms and their flower-white hands 
bout the neck of the rival. 


Well! Mr. Blue sighed. Feeling 


what he would need. 
Extracting his //andbook of Travel Talk, 
and holding it under the vellow moon 
of a street-lamp, he searched for pos- 
sible expressions to be used ‘‘ While 
Rescuing Maidens in Distress.” But 
there seemed to have been no provis- 
ion made for precisely that sort of 
thing. He had to fish out phrases from 
“At Dinner,” “In the Train,” “At 
the Milliner’s,” and “At the Theater.” 
From the dinne r section he recovered 
“Do you like—,’’ and from elsewhere, 
“me.” He was engaged in memorizing 
the more-or-less French equivalent for 
this composition when he observed a 
window opened on the second floor of the 
house opposite and a ray of light coming 
out to him. And scarcely behind the 
ray a soft, white butterfly of a thing. It 
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was her glove. The glove that had cov- 
ered that hand, the fingers still shaped 
and warm from the caress of those tn- 
gers! The fragrance of the gossamer 
creature penetrated the depths of his 
soul. 

And then, by and by, he found a bit 
of paper in the thumb. On it were writ- 
ten the two words, ‘*‘ Sauvez-moi!”’ Ah, 
but he kne W that was he not there ex- 
pressly to save her? But how? Pres- 
ently, remembering the word for “how,” 
he made bold to send the low-toned 
syllable whispering through the night. 
And then the re was another clove Ne 
other clove and anothe r note, this time 
so long a one that he had to give it up 
for the moment, till, the window dark- 
ened once more, he couk | cle an his spec- 
tacles and sit down on the curbstone to 
read it. And even then, compare it as 
he might with his little book, only one 
word yielded up its secret—the word 
adomestique. 

There was nothing, then, to be done 
to-night. here was nothing, in truth, 
to be done until the tardy hour of Bren- 
tano’s opening the next morning. But 
then, with the small red French-English 
dictionary he had purchased tucked un- 
der his arm, he hurried to a neighboring 


café and plunged into the unfolding of 


that perfumed missive, 
sleepless night. 

The drift of the thing, after having 
tracked each word to its lair, was this: 
he gathered that the young woman's 
name was Germaine de Manduit, that 
she was well 


companion of a 


unhappy, bien malheu- 
reuse; that her brother, whom she would 
othe rwise hz ive loved devotedly, was 
treating her badly, keeping her a virtual 
prisoner, plotting undoubtedly against 
her fortune, and, not impossibly, her life. 
It could not be less bad than this, or 
otherwise she would never have presumed 
to burden the kind monsieur whom the 
bon Dieu had put upon the boulevard 
with the suggestion that he enter ~ 
brother’s household in the capacity of « 

. that they might so have an 
opportunity for devising escape. 

Mr. Blue’ S response to this suggestion 
was so impetuous that he was already 
standing before that aristocratic door 
with the echo of the huge brass knocker 
still ringing in his ears before it occurred 


d mest jue 
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to him that he was ignorant of the vo 
cabulary with which one applies for 

situation as domestique. What if he wer 
to answer “Oui” to the question, * Hay 
you ever been in prison?” On the spu 
of the moment he tried to find the plac 
in his library, but he had caught on! 
the first line in “ Engaging a Servant, 
when the door was opened. 

Being well dressed, he was admitt« 
to the salon. Monsieur arrived, politel 
hospitable. 

* Bonjour, monsieur,”’ stammered Mr 
Blue, conscious of a reddening fac« 
**Have you need of a—of a—a valet?” 

** Pardon, monsieur?” 

Mr. Blue began to repeat, making 
slightly disorganized gestures as of on 
brushing a coat or polishing boots, but 
he was put out. 

If Monsieur de Manduit comforted 
himself with the thought that he w 
done with this bizarre fellow, however, 
he had not reckoned with the north of 
England. Not twenty-four hours had 
passed when he was again confronted in 
his salon by the nondescript alien. 

“Bonjour, monsieur. Have you need 
of a profe ssor de mus 1ql ue?” 

And once more was he put out. 

Vexe ‘d, he crossed to the opposite side- 
walk and gazed up at the window of his 
desire. Yes, and there was the hand, th 
pale hand of the beloved. The sight of it 
hlled him with such renewed ardor that 
he resolved to return next day as a 
teacher of English. 

And next day he found a large, strang¢ 
car standing before the door. He hoped 
there were no callers, but in his heart he 
knew it was not callers. An instinctiv: 
uneasiness assailed him. ‘There was 
something about that car, something 
conhdentially sinister. . . . No, Mi: 
Blue would not be stopped by the feeb 
violence of the maid. Breathless and 
very red of face, he found himself on 
more in the now familiar sa/on. 

Instinct had not played him fals: 
Above the laboring of his own lungs | 
heard a crash! He heard feet pounding 
upon an upper floor and furniture 

trouble. He heard a scream, a muffle 


scream which brought him into the hal 

propelled him leaping up the stair. H 
was dimly aware that a maid-servant 
had tried to stop him. 


He was conscio 
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hat he had hold of a limb, a long, blue- 
rousered, strange limb—belonging per- 
aps to a murderer. He felt himself 
patte red about the head and altogether 
haken violently. : 

He was still more violently shaken 
vhen, looking up at last, he found him- 
self gazing into the face of an agent de 

lice. Nor was his tranquillity increased 
by the sight of monsieur beyond, smil- 
ing wanly and murmuring, * Encore?” 


On his gloomy, bumping way to the 
examining magistrate’s, Mr. Blue had 
time to think. Phe tenor of his thoughts 
was this: that it was altogether a 
deucedly unpleasant situation; that ro- 


mance, adventure, and the glamout of 


alien skies were not what they were 
written up to be; and that there was 
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considerable food for reflection in the 
question as to what the senior and 
junior Jayneses were going to think, and 
to do, when they saw his name in the 
paper in connection with police-courts 
and things. And the conclusion was 
this: ‘that they must not see it in the 
paper; that his incognito must grow, if 
anything, the more impenetrable. No, 
wild horses should not drag from him 
who he was. Albion should not be 
trailed through the mire of Continental 
police-stations. 

Some subtle premonition had caused 
Mr. Blue to leave all identification 
papers at his hotel. He had nothing to 
betray his race but the little dictionary 
which he concealed under his tie inside 
his shirt. At the commussariat de police 
he steadfastly replied, ‘Oui, monsieur,” 


THE ATTENDANT BOLTED OUT OF THE IRON GATE 














AS HE TIPTOED BY, HER 


“Are you French?” 
“Out, - 


monsitéeur. 
“From what city?” 
“Oui, monst r.” 


\t length it became apparent that the 
fellow 


did not understand French, so 
they tried him in German. Still he 
answered, “Oui, monsieur.” 

“But are you English?” 


“Oui, mons if. 

“What is your name?” 

“Out, monsteé ur.” 

Interpreters having failed, Mr. Blue’s 
enemy, Monsieur de Manduit, put in an 
appearance, and seemed to be telling all 
he knew of this man without a country. 
Mr. Blue gathered from the expressions 
and gestures about him that they con- 
sidered him censored than 
pitied, and strove to encourage this atti- 
tude by deepening the native emptiness 
of his countenance. His pockets were 


7 


less to be 


searched, but yielded no clue. His 
money was not taken from him. 
Again he found himself in a cab. 


After a short ride he was pushed gently 


WOMAN'S HEART 





PENETRATED HIS DISGUISI 


through a door marked, “Maison d 
Santé.” This, he had learned from read 
ing Edgar Allan Poe, meant ‘Insane 


Asylum.” In some respects it was bet 
ter than jail. 

In his new circumstances Mr. Blu 
had plenty of time to reflect. Now that 
the one authentic adventure of his careet 
had come to an end, he could not say 
that it had been altogether successful. 
He had lost the lady. He had lost his 


name. He had lost his country. He had 
lost, to all intents and purposes, his 
mind. 


In the morning, as he seemed harm- 
less and unhappy, an attendant came to 
give him a little exercise. Beguiled by 
the conversation of one of the maids, 
the man allowed him to wander about 
the garden at his will, and, wandering so, 
he came upon a lady sitting on a bench 
She seemed to be awaiting some on 
she had on hat and coat and walking 
boots, and in her pliant, rose-pale hand 
she held 

But Mr. Blue did not know what sh 
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held. He only knew that his breath had 
srown too much for his lungs. 
“Germaine!” 
By the will to do SO, he controlled his 
voice. *“‘How did you come here? Com- 


She eaadied him for a moment with 
uminous eyes. “ Je vous sauve. 

lhe words, stirring the drowsy car- 
mine of her lips, touched him but 
vaguely. And his dictionary was still 
hidden under his shirt. Seeing him at a 
loss, she lifted one of those hands, 
touched her bosom, repe ated, ee .” She 
waved at himself, “/’ous.”’ And then 


over the walls into the azure freedom of 


the skies, “Sauve.”” And it dawned upon 
him slowly that he was saved. 

It was too much for Mr. Blue. He was 
not quite himself. He found himself on 
his knees, his eyes imprisoned in the 
dark, surrendering gaze of hers; he 
heard his own voice pouring out the 
protestations of a simple heart; he knew 


himself sinking into the soft embrace of 


her arms, and felt against his neck the 
fainting caress of those curving fingers. 

And there was an outcry. He heard 
it beyond the wall, above the muffled 
noise of the street—‘‘ 4 l’incendie!”’ 

Over the wall they themselves could 
see the flames in the sixth story of the 
house opposite. They saw more. The y 
aw the attendant rushing to the iron 
gate beside their bench, opening it with 

a huge key, bolting out of it, followed by 
the maid, slamming it—not quite shut. 
Germaine, quick of wit as she was lovely 
of person, had seen to that. She winced, 
but the dainty wedge of her boot had 
broken the impact; all the heads in the 
street without were tilted high with 
curlosity—and they were free. 

‘Bon! Venez!’ She had hold of his 
hand. On tiptoe they fled along the 
idewalk. And then a cab rolled by, 
very slowly, the cabby’s eyes also on the 
flames. And fire-engines were arriving. 
\nd all was confusion. And they were 
safely and softly in the rolling cab. 

\fter a moment, Germaine ventured 
to give an address to the somewhat 
startled driver. Asin a dream Mr. Blue 
saw houses pass him, streets, the river, 
more houses, a large park, a lion—and 
then they stopped. He paid as he was 
bidden, and stood on the curb waiting 
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for his companion to make the next 
move. 

He found himself in another cab. 
Germaine was app: irently throwing pur- 
suers off the track. Another river 
passed them. Or was it the same river? 
‘There were so many rivers, so many dis- 
tressing streets. If ever he got back to 
England 

He began to act for himself. He 
leaped forward and pounded on the win- 
dow. As he had thought of England, 
its image had been made manifest be- 
fore his eyes in the likeness of Thomas 
Cook & Son. Springing out of the cab, 
he entered the othce. No sound hz id ever 
been sweeter than the “What can I do 
for you, sir?” which greeted him. 

“| want to get jolly well out of here!’ 
he panted. And then, with more modera- 
tion, “I—I say, you know, | wish to 
book for # ondon. : 

“? or yourself, s 
“ And—and, ins a compan—and a—a 
wife.” 

His brow wanted mopping. 

Done with the thing, he bought a 
Herald and clambered back into the cab. 
Germaine’s fingers closed over the tick- 
ets which he showed by way of explana- 
tion. And then she gave him the blinding 
appreciation of a smile and tucked them 
away in her blouse. 

“Why?” he queried, vaguely ill at 
ease. “‘Comment?” 

** Ah, mais chéri!”’ 

It was the tone more than the words, 
the swimming desire of her eyes, the 
caressing fingers that made a drunkard 
of his cheek. He had for a moment 
the wild idea of kissing her on the lips, 
then, there. He might have done so 
had he not been reminded by the passing 
eye of a pedestrian that he had always 
hated that sort of thing in public places. 
And so, flushing deeply, he turned his 
attention to his paper, taking care, how- 
ever, to retain possession of the hand 
which fluttered like a bird in the nest of 
his palm. 

The English language entranced him 
as he gazed at the head-lines. A para- 
graph in one corner caught his eye and 
hred him with a sudden attention: 


The Comte de Manduit has been given to 
hope that the mania of his wife, whose un- 
fortunate condition is known to many, may 
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be permanently cured He has been pre- 


Maison de 


of treatment. 


vailed upon to place her in a 
Sante for the purpose 


Mr. Blue did not move his he ad, but 
two or three times he blinked his eyes. 
; But no, he could not understand. 
He could not understand at all. 
He went on: 


society will be cheered by this news. 
aside from this peculiar obs« 
known as 


| Or, 
ssion, the count- 


ess 18 a charming lady 


and most 
Her husband, who 1s the 
only one possessing perfect control over her, 
has ¢ nde avore d to make he I life as enyoy able 


aS possible 


Pracious hoste ss. 


, accompanying her frequently to 
the opera and the Bois. But at best, this 
procedure has never been without the ele- 
ment of danger; 
suspect, as it 


serious danger we may 
whispered that already at 
least two young gallants, both of good family, 


have very nearly paid with their lives for 
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their acquaintance with this handsome, well 
bred woman 

Her obsession, 
strangling 


which is the mania for 
young men, seems to know n 
bounds. It is said that she exercises het 
beautiful hands and wrists continually t 
keep them strong 


Mr. Blue might have read farther, but 
he did not. He had released the littl 
bird, whose flutterings had changed to 
serpent writhings in the cage of his icy 
hand. And now, although he did not 
want to look at it, he had to look at it 
It lay there in its owner’s lap, lovely, 
rose-tipped, subtly powerful. It seemed 
uneasy. Under the soft, translucent skin 
the muscles stirred slumbrously, and he 
fancied they looked hungry. His throat 
filled up, but he felt desperately of a 
sudden that he must not clear it, or in 
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other way draw attention to It. 
Where was she taking him? 
lhe next moment he aroused himself 
ficiently to pound on the glass before 
rantically. He Saw his hotel ap- 
hing his own hotel. As the ve hi- 
topped he made an attempt to spring 


1 


but was detained by a viselike grip 


| wrist. 
My hotel! My hotel!” he explained 
tures. That was unfortunate, for 


ot out, too, and calmly tollowed 


Now for it,’’ he muttered to himself 
he approache d the “ English- spe ak- 
* clerk and prepared to pay his bill. 
tr v ndered at he ought to say it; 
ther he ought to cry out, “She is 
> or—or—what? Yes, what? A 
of futility crushed him. The 
English-speaking” clerk did not speak 
I glish, really. How then could he 
to make him comprehend why he, 
Blue, should be in the company of, 
. clung to by, a charming and well- 

ed lunatic? It was hopeless. 


He would leave her in the salon and 


k of what to do while he was packing 
his things. In this he had failed to 
kon with Germaine, who, her hand 


resting inexorably on his arm, followed 


| to the tiny elevator in which the 
were expected to propel them- 
aloft. 


\t the door of it he hesitated. Then, 


fit initely, he drew back, conscious of a , 


shudder creeping up his spine. He 
a » glistening interior of the little 
box, like a cofin. In his mind’s eye he 
y it climbing away into the mysterious 
eliness of the shaft; he visioned the 
desert places between floors; he beheld 
the shadow of hands. Perhaps it 
because his foreign collar, like his 
hoes, was too small for him, but his 
neck had one to bother him. 
“No, no, Germaine,” he stammered. 
[—I’d rather walk. I—I never use the 
lift—treally Oh, really—never—”’ 
With that he bolted, actu: illy bolted, 
the stair. He made no bones about 
- Up one flight and another he 
, his ears in the back of his head. A 
nse of momentary relief came over him 
he realized the absence of pursuing 
toottalls—only momentary, however. 
Chen he became conscious of the silent 
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companion of his ascent, the elevator. 
Try as he might, he could not outdis- 
tance it. He slackened his-pace; blink- 
ing from one latticed door to another, it 
did likewise. He doubled back; inex- 
orably it descended. He turned still 
again, and the creature followed him like 
a dog inquisitive of heels. 

At the fourth floor he turned and ran 
for his room, horribly aware of a clang 
and footsteps behind him. He felt the 
short hair on the back of his neck rising 
up, as it were, to meet the caress of 
curving fingers. And there was a bang. 
He began to realize that it was the bang 
of his own door, and that he was leaning 
against it weakly, on the inside. 

Silence. He remembered dimly that 
there used to be a green-plush chai 
'n the corridor outside, not far from his 
room. He heard it now moving nearer, 
stopping be side his door. She was 
planning to wait comfortably. 

After a time, how long a one he could 
not have said, Mr. Blue left the friendly 
support of the door and began to pack 
his things. But first he did a thing 
which lay on his heart; from off his 
honest British frame he stripped the 
abominable garb of the alien. He wiped 
his sanguine lips on a handkerchief, and 
taking up his razor, made way with the 
pining mustachio which might do very 
well for Brazilian students and confiden- 
tial agents from Bulgaria and the poison- 
ous cosmopolitan in general, but not for 
the Oak of England. He looked a bit 
thinner, he thought, as he peered in the 
mirror; but he looked like a man to be 
depended upon, a man who would not 
stoop to some of the things they did on 
the Continent, a man whose innate 
character would tell anywhere, whether 
it were selling Jaynes’s 16-carat wed- 
ding-rings over the counter, or Ruling 
the Wave. He saw the tight little isle 
as he had never seen it before, and the 
white cliffs of Albion—the Albion which 
he must not betray. . Coming across 
some papers with his honest Anglo- 
Saxon name on them, he lighted the fire 
in the grate and burned them to ashes. 

Then he sat down in a chair and felt 
giddy. His modest letter of credit had 
somehow got into the fire with the 
others. In his pocket he had only a few 
coppers over fifteen francs. That, to- 
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gether with his ticket to England. 
But Germaine had the ticket! 

For nearly two hours Mr. Blue 
thought. At the end of that time hunger 
mastered him, and he opened the door 
timidly. Perhaps she was asleep. She 
was awake. As he stole out her eyes 
rested upon him blankly. Recollecting 
that he was not at all the same person 
she had known and cared for, he was 
transhgured by the momentary thought 
that perhaps he was going to get away 
safely, after all. But then, even as he 
tiptoed by, her woman’s heart pierced 
his disguise, and with an enchanting 
smile of reproach she arose and claimed 
his arm. 

They went down-stairs. The clerk did 
not recognize him. They walked out. 
The countess led him up the street tow- 
ard a quiet eating-place. On the way 
they met an agent de police who looked 
honest and sympathetic, but Mr. Blue 
could only regard him sorrowfully. In 
that two hours of thought it had come 
to him that he could not denounce the 
unfortunate woman to the law, espe- 
cially while she still had possession of his 
transportation to England. For one 


thing, there was bound to be a degree of 


confusion in which it would be difficult 
for him to prove claim to his property; 
for another, there was excellent chance 
that he would be taken up, too, on gen- 
eral principles. The police were that way. 
No, no, there must be other means. 

He tried to imagine them during the 
course of the meal which the countess 
had ordered and which he had yet to 
pay for out of his failing money. He had 
a wild idea of bringing the thing to the 
test of violence, of escaping bodily, of 
walking back to England. But his eyes, 
fascinated, would return to those hands 
across from him, playing blithely with 
food and forks and things. And in his 
sick imagination he saw them crouching 
at his first faint move of flight, leaping 
hungrily, those pink-tipped fingers and 
that lovely, insatiable thumb, snapping 
something off in the region of the me- 
dulla oblongata as a rose from its stem 
and casting it scornfully under the café 
table. And then the confusion, the in- 
vestigation, 
his identity, the shame of his town, the 
blackened face of England. 
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Again he found himself in a cab. 
had not the faintest notion where he vw | 
going and it would have been of no :; 
vantage to him to learn. The chill, 


hand of fatalism had claimed him. T! 
main thing was not to arrive anywher y 
and in the mean time not to lose hi { 
head. He shuddered at the metaphor, | 
and, opening a window, rode with th 


1 


precious portion hanging out. In t! 
position he was peculiarly fitted to ol! ( 


serve the sights of the city, among 
which he beheld the Louvre. A hopel: 
kind of a hope made him call out | 
= Stoppez!”’ to the cabby. He descended 
with Germaine at his side. ; | 
They entered the gallery, checked t! | 
valise, and proceeded to enjoy the wo 
ders of art. Mr. Blue saw nothing 
Wandering aimlessly from frame t | 
frame, he continued to fan the hope that | 


the police were on the madwoman’s tr: 
and that they might find her here. Hi 
had the idea that at the moment 
apprehension he might be staring hard 
at a picture, or else he might be talki 
to some other English person. He s: 
them all about him, heard the dulcet 
syllables of his mother-tongue as on 
hears music beyond a veil. An impen 
trable veil. He had no illusions as t 
help in that quarter. He could imagin 
vividly what would happen if he were to 
accost the traveling Britisher with h 
tale; he could see the eyebrows and t 
sudden back. 

His watch bothered him most. The 
police, for some reason, did not com: 
And, although he felt temporarily secur 
with all these good people about, | 
watch showed him that the inexoral 
hour of closing was near. He felt that | 
would not like to be caught there | 
closing-time; that he would not like 
be left alone in those vast, twilit chan 
bers with the shadows of two gropii 
faintly luminous hands. 

He communicated with his con 
panion. They had best go to the stati 
His last desperate notion was to ov 
power her, somewhere, somehow, 
the tickets, run for the train. 


SeiZ 
1 


In the cal 


however, it was out of the question, ; 

she insisted upon holding his hands and 
he was equally desirous of holding hers 
At the station she demanded money to 
buy a paper. 


It took his last sou. The 





MR. BLUE, 


he asked the gateman when the train 
Calais. 

‘ i] d ¢ ite, madan 

Now was his time. Unconsciously he 


hitched his cuffs clear of his wrists and 


bent his knees shghtly. Now was his 
time! The moment had come. 
But. to his chagrin, he found that the 


Saw her be vond 

feet twinkling, 
attention to the 
train which was already in slow motion, 


gone. He 
barrier, her dainty 
hand waving his 


oman Was 


e other clutching tight the precious 
kets to his England. Groaning, he 
followed her. And he had to follow fast, 


fast that the breath was out of his 


| 1s when h 


oT the 


e tumbled into an open door 
from the rear. 

With a gasp of despa he discovered 
they 


S¢ cond Carriage 


alone In the 


that were compart- 
ment. Even though the train was mov- 
ing, ape lay only in the direction from 
re he had come—out of the window. 
He thrust his head out, stared haggardly 
round him. His attention was caught 
by a scene of confusion at the barrie 


rms, arms Waving, 
fter the train, 


erort, the rear 


a man galloping 
Cc atching, by prodigious 


end of the last carriage. 


Mr. Blue felt weak with a hope. If only 
that man should not find a seat in that 
last carriage; if only he would come 

irching along the corridor—*‘the only 
one possessing perfect control over her” 

the Comte de Manduit. For in that 
fugitive glimpse Mr. Blue had _ recog- 


nized the husband of the madwoman. 
\ hand on his shoulder made him 
shudder and turn. And then he shud- 


dered more profoundly with a new dis- 
The train 


covery. was a non-corridot 
train hey were there, inexorably, 
téte-a-téte. 


He looked at ner because she was look- 
ing at him, and he thought it best. He 
tried to smile. He had 
seen a cat smiling once at its play—with 
a little Soft words issued from 
her throat, purring words. She began to 
stroke his hair, his temple. Then his 
cheek. Then his chin. 

ae !’ he stammered, 


She was smiling. 


mouse, 


I say! 
look at the paper. 
brightly. 

In the paper there something 
about them. Germaine read it with a 
gay, throaty laugh. Mr. Blue wanted 


“let’s have a 
He took it from her 


was 
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her to read it again and again. He 
wanted her to take his little dictionary 
and point out the words to him, slowly, 
very slowly, one by one. He didn’t 
care much what it said, but it said that 
the Countess had vanished from the 
Maison de Santé, and that she had been 
kidnapped by a Rumanian or Croatian 
who was either a bit touched himself or 
looking for a ransom. But the police 
were on the trail. Developments might 
be expected by evening. 

Mr. Blue removed his spectacles to 
wipe them, and in his agitation put them 
in his pocket instead of back on his nose. 


“That’s jolly interesting,” —_ he 
bre athed. ‘Goon and read it again.” 
‘Mais non,” she protested, prettily. 
** Ah, cheri!”’ 
She turned back to him with the old, 
lovely gesture. She stroked his hair 
again, his temples, his cheeks All the 


hundreds of thousands of hairs on the 
top of his head felt queer. His poor, dear 
neck seemed all stopped up on the in- 
side, and yards around on the outside. 
His nerve-centers were all shouting, inch 
by inch, the downward progress of that 
velvet palm, that soft, solicitous thumb, 
those four rose-nailed ardent fingers. 
His brain whirled like a planet in space. 

By an awful effort he stood up. The 
Countess standing up, Her 
other hand had come fluttering now to 
join its mate—he felt them creeping 
farther and farther about his throat. 
The door was behind him. He felt her 
fingers pressing tentatively upon an im- 
portant part of hisesophagus. And bend 
less tentatively tentatively. He 
felt his eyes emerging from their sockets 
not unlike onions that are being peeled. 

And she kissed him on the lips. 

He prayed. 

Very dimly he seemed to see the flicker 
of a station sign shooting across the 
window beyond. Very faintly, as it 
might be some activity in a coming and 
better world, he seemed to hear a grind- 
ing of brakes on wheels and of wheels 
on rails. And he and heard no 
more. 

A man with an extremely red, angry 
face was bending over him. He was 
shaking his fist in close proximity to his, 
Mr. Blue’s, nose. Still half in the cloud, 
Mr. Blue groaned and moved a feeble 


was too. 


less 


Saw 
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nate mistake. 








hand toward his throat. The gesture, apologies! One could see that t ) 
if it did nothing else, brought his face British gentleman on tour was not t 
more into light, and the Comte de Man- sort and so on. Long live the Ente nt 
an exclamation of aston- .. . Lastly, as a favor, had he, t 
Englishman, chanced, perhaps, to 
Of the following torrent of words Mr. anything of the Bulgarian scoundr : 
Blue could make nothing. But when With the bizarre clothing and the spx 
had been sum-_ tacles? 
the escort of the departing Mr. Blue had not. But there | 
act as interpreter, he began been a woman—a strange woman 
to understand that the vy were the apolo- Ah, ves, but ten times ten thousand , 
gies of Monsieur the Count. There had apologies. Was there anything that « 
been a mistake, it seemed; an unfortu- could do in half repayment 
They, he and the agents There was not. And, although m: 


de police, had been seeking a blackguard — sieur the traveling Englishman did 
and scoundrel, a kidnapper, a person say it in so.many words, there was 1 


from Bulgaria or Morocco disguised as sense that he would like to be left ak 


a South American with a mustache and to think, perhaps, of the broad cli 
wild, thick spectacles. For the moment, and the stout hearts of Albion, and t 

in the gloom of the compartment, the altogether romantic security of ¢ 

monsieur was to understand, they had haven behind the counter in Jayne 

mistaken him, the Englishman, for the jewelry-shop, and the adventures of! 

Most unfortunate! Deepest little, round, red chair. 


No More 


BY BLANCHE SHOEMAKER WAGSTAFF 


O more to hear his footstep on the stair 
And see the grace 
Of his exquisite face. 
No more to kiss his hair 
Bright like the sun, 
No more to hear him speak 
Or touch the softness of his cheek, 
Sweeter than any flower; 
To know the dream is done 
And hour by hour 
Await his footstep at my door 
That comes—no more. 


No more to call his blessed name 
When | awake, 
And feel the morn grow fairer for his sake. 
No more to claim 
His little, ge ntle, childlike w ays 
That gladdened all my days, 
Or in the tired twilight glow 
To seek his side and tell my pain. 
Always to weep alone again. 
O God, can it be so? 
The beauty that we knew of yore 
To come—no more. 
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[HE heading of these pages may well chal- 
when the name of 
that 


but those who have known Venice may recall 


enge curiosity IN an age 


| nine resounds above of Leonardo; 


m in the Doges’ Palace where, s set in the 


? 


ll, is a sinister efhgy—la bocca di leone 


: reminder of the stern rule of the Council 


len. Tradition—that only true romantic 
has it that 
rteenth-century marble, the carved head 


f a lion, 


historians this famous 
was set up in order that secret 
communications to the government might be 

pped through the orifice of the mouth and 
before the of the 

ad Council. 

We may look askance at such a means of 
facilitating the knifing of political 
enemies in the back, but we must admit that 


come cold scrutiny 


one s 


Venetians carried it off with a certain 
a flip to the imagination, and a touch 
deeming could 


Contrast the suggestion-box 


art which our own age 

never compass. 
ur efficiency experts, which is apt to be 
in four-square affair with prosaic slot! 


[he Lion’s Mouth! looks 


One 


upon 
those rigid, half - open jaws and wonders 
at the countless denoncie secrete deposited 


FITS AND STARTS 
By Don 


bi. ENT into the new Broadway Sub- 
ay, near City Hall, the other day, 
al asked the pensive lady at the 
money-window: 
“How long does it take to go up to 
limes Square?” 

She haled back her ego from its dream; 
with difficulty she compelled herself to 
look at me. After she had looked at me 
a moment, she seemed to pity me. 

“| dunno’,” she said. 

But I persisted. I had never ridden 
in that Subway, and I really wanted to 
know. I was already ten minutes late 
for an engagement. I wished to know 
whether I was going to be forty minutes 
late or twenty. A man who 1s late for 
an engagement owes the engagee a lie 


Marquis 


therein by stealthy hands. But it is to be 
remembered that it was an age of political 
chicanery and malevolent cunning that de- 
manded stern measures. Our modern world 

We no longer hie 
awake nights in cogitation upon the treason- 
able schemes which our neighbor may have 
on foot. That our neighbor still has his fail- 
ings, his faulty judgments and mistaken 
points of view, goes without saying, but in a 
mellowed, altruistic age w 


wags to a different tune. 


e are prompted to 
deal less harshly with him. 

It is true that the thoughts which, with 
becoming intellectual modesty, we proffer 
for his enlightenment and behoof, may stimu- 
late him only to counter expressions of opin- 
ion (his erroneous ideas leading him to mis- 
take ours as such), but this mental tit-for-tat 
is one of the refreshing compensations of a 
democratic age which would flatten us out 
to one dreary level of equality and uni- 
formity. It is to*those who mentally squirm 
and refuse to lie flat in the wake left by this 
steam-roller—to those who, like the Venetians 
of old, are mentally astir and have something 
of courage, or truth, or beauty, to declare— 
that the Lion’s Mouth is again opened. 


which is not only plausible, but enter- 
taining. But the story that goes with 
being forty minutes late will not do at 
all when you are twenty minutes late. | 
wished to know in advance the sort of 
story I should have to tell. I wished to 
rehearse it to myself and perfect it on 
the way up-town. And I did not wish 
to spend the time perfecting one sort of 
story, only to find it useless upon arrival. 
I have something of a reputation to keep 
up in the matter of tardiness: if I am 
ten minutes late, | am on time; it is a 
pose, an affectation, with me; and it is, 
in the long run and in a small way, 
profitable; people ask me to lunch fre- 
quently just to hear what I will say when 
I arrive late. 

I really wanted to know, and I 
asked the lady at the ticket-window once 
more. She had taken up a comb and 
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was rubbing it through her hair, and 
with the electrified celluloid 
certain little bits of paper spread before 
made me feel, when 
tl hat | Was of less impor- 
things than one 


attrac ting 


her. Somehow she 
she answered, 
in her scheme of 


of the bits of paper. 


tance 


‘It doesn’t take so very long,’’ said 
she. 

* But long?” I insisted. 

“How long would you say yourself?” 


said she. 

It was perhaps fortunate for her that 
she had not to deal with a person with 
an idea on the catching a 
train. \s it was, I tried to Suggest mild 
rebuke by my manner. 

‘Il have never ridden on this line,” I 
said. 


subject of 


said 
and te II 


‘You go and ride on it, then,” 
she, ‘‘and then come back here 
me how long it takes.” 

It struck me, on reflection, that her 
attitude quite right. She 
specialist She made change; it was het 
business to give out the nickels that the 
public dropped into the hopper, and 
she refused to burden her mind with any 
further responsibility. 

But beneath and behind it and 
more important, | thought that I could 
discern a fine scorn for that mania fot 
rushing hither and thither which char- 
acterizes the populations of large towns. 


Was Was a 


. 
tnis 


So much of that rushing is entirely aim- 
and unnecessary. have seen peo- 
ple in New York race down the street 
as if the very devil burnt their heels be- 
hind them, flinging weaker pedestrians 
to one side, skipping perilously in front 
of auto-trucks and eluding trafhe 
and then stand for twenty minutes 
watching an ofhce safe being lowered 
from the tenth story of a building. They 
weren't really in a hurry; they weren't 
even going anywhere in particular, most 
of them. 

They were merely being like their era. 
I do not pretend to say, especially since 
the war, where the world 1s going, but 
it gets sudden urgent impulses to be 
rapidly on its way; it has spasms of the 
most disconcerting speed, and then it 
stops, puts its hands in its pockets, sits 
down on a park bench, and stares at the 
toes of its shoes. 


le SS 


cops, 


It hasn’t been long since certain per- 


sons said this country was going to the 
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demnition bow-wows; it was hell-bent 
and iniquitously happy, what with 
simian dances and—and—oh, you know, 
Immoral Stuff generally. And now thes 
same insist that it is dashing 
madly toward redemption—Prohibition, 
you know, and Moral Stuff generally. 
But it always stops and rests awhile 


persons 


and f forgets where it was going. It has 
time, after all, to be charmed by th 


demonstrator’s alluring 


pantomime in 
the show-w indow : 


t allows itself to be- 
long and _ placid 
thoughts as it watches the skilful gentl 
man in the white cap tossing buckwhe 
cakes in the white-tiled food-mausoleun 
Perhaps, in these quarter-hours of re 
between dashes lies a certain safety. For 
none of its rushes ever carries through; 


come possessed of 


t always saves itself from logical arrival 
at a logical terminus; it turns with 
kind of horror from any possible partner- 
ship with the a when it dashes 
Wil il] d: ish 1 some othe direc- 
and its new di ish will bear no per- 
ceptible relation to its former dash and 
no relation to what it was sup posed to 
be thinking about in the interval be- 
tween the dashes. 

These remarks concerning the illog 
ical rushes of human beings are uttered 
in no hateful spirit. After all, 1 am on 
of them. I prefer them, on the whole, 
to any other sort of animal; I alwai 
feel clannish instinct to defend them; 
as between human beings and, let us sa 
camels, or even gazelles, I do not hesi 
tate an instant. 

I know that it is fashionable to criti- 
cize the universe which contains hu- 
manity, but | have never been able to 
remain angry with it for very long at a 
time. I incline toward lenience with 
regard to its mistakes. It has come a 
long way. It has a long way to go. It 
is, at times, no doubt, tired. And it can 
neither strike nor resign. It cannot even 
go crazy, for its insanity would imme- 
diately become the standard of normal- 
ity. It must keep on being the universe 
Often, when we contemplate the uni- 
verse, we burst into tears of sheer pity. 
It did not ask to be. It cannot help but 
be. It does the beoge It can. And thrice 
ten thousand ¢ * bards and phi- 
losophers, every ‘yom, . ae at it with 
bitterness and contumely. It never an- 
swers. Sometimes we think its dull and 


agaln, It 
tion, 
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plodding patience is almost grand. It 

probably discouraged a great deal of 
the time at not being able to please 
G. B. Shaw, or keep up with H. G. Wells, 
it it chokes back the sobs and keeps 
) trying. 


These fits and starts of humanity, 
these rushings and stoppings, may, for 
| know, correspond to some vast 
nternal rhythm of the cosmos; the 
ilse jumps, and the corpuscles shoot 
head. Personally, I prefer the dreamy, 
ore stationary moments between pulse- 
beats; I don’t want to go anywhere in 
particular badly enough to hurry; effort 
is loathsome. 
lady at the Subway window is of 
way of thinking. 
“Cant you, ” | said to her, consciously 
personi iting the bustling person | am 
ot—‘‘can’t you at least give me some 
roximate idea of how long it takes 
to get up to Forty-second Street? Does 
it take about ten minutes, or does it 
take about thirty minutes?” 
“It takes shorter than a horse,” said 
e, “and longer than an airyoplane. 
[he time some people waste standin’ 
round here, askin’ questions, they'd 
get there quicker if they walked.” 


PSYCHE 
By Alice Brown 
A BEWILDERINGLY lovely bit of 


automatic writing was begun on 

my door-step, one of the coldest 
Spring days of this year. It was pat- 
ently a direct message, a delicate re- 
minder of the way of the soul, and it 
was hard to believe this was not a little 
letter couched in the concrete terms my 
density of apprehension could under- 
al from some perhaps mischievous 
elligence outside this plane who 
wanted to remind me that Psyche lives. 
the day was not only cold, but raw 
in the extreme, a day that drives even 
one obsessed by the bogy exercise back 
into the house after a_ perfunctory 
snatch at it to the fire and a book. | 
was going unwillingly down the steps, 
prodded by that stern guardian who de- 
bars indulgence, when I saw below me 
on the middle step a most beautiful 
butterfly. Now how should a butterfly 


a 


appear in a city street on a sulky March 
day unless some aerial Puck had con- 
voyed her there to bring me a message 
to be herself the message, indeed, to 
say, “I am Psyche, the soul; and the 
soul, in spite of sullen skies and un 
friendly air, is imperishably alive”? 
Impossible to leave Psyche inhos- 
pitably there on the door-stone. All 
the honey in the city was hermetically 
sealed, so far as her delicate wants 
might reach, in brick walls and, inside 
that outer defense, in grocers’ jars and 
on dining-room shelves. Psyche could 
no more penetrate there than a child 
smile its way into the stony rigor of a 
statue’s heart. I took her up with a 
calculated certainty and delicacy guessed 
out through observation of the knowing 
who handle flowers and eggs and babies 
—a certainty that looks like reckless- 
ness and yet 1s the acme of consideration 
and a delicacy unmarred by indecision 
—and carried her into the house to a 
top room where the sun, when there is 
any sun, lies all day. There I made 
her a beautiful house, a “stately pleas- 
ure dome,” though so low from sill 
to roof. It was easy to take thought 
in the building, for Psyche was too 
chilled to flutter away, and, besides, 
being a messenger—or the message 
she must have been previously in- 
structed that her cue was immobility. 
Her house was built of an oblong basket 
with a white lace top. The table set 
within was a salt-spoon brimmed with 
a rich syrup of sugar and water—not 
‘tinct with cinnamon!”—the spoon 
chosen because it was an adequate silver 
bowl for her and yet small enough to be 
set directly under hereye. For who knew 
how long she might continue to faint 
from the rigorsof her mysterious journey? 
She was conveyed into her house and 
the banquet proffered her, but whether 
or not she partook none could say. A 
couple of hours at least her chill and 
torpor lasted, and then some one sug- 
gested that the temperature was not 
high enough for so frail a citizen of 
unimagined climes, and her house was 
immediately jacked up and a lower 
story added, with central heat. That 
is, in terms of construction, as applied 
to butterfly-houses, the basket was 
lifted and set down again on a hot-water 
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pag that a gentle heat might permeate 


it from below. Immediately what a 
change in Psyche! She opened her 
wings and disclosed the glory all 


orange and brown and gold ot 
uppel urtace. She waved 
tremulous rhythm like 
assuredly the breath of happiness, and 
she flew to her roof and there. 
Later, when a sun ray shot into the 
to look her up, she found the 
root opened to admit her to a 
liberty and alighted for a 
the curtain. But 
chilly from the 
the sashes, and 


their 
them in a 
breathing, most 
hung 


window 
wider 
moment on 
the re she became 
draught 
presently 


again between 


Alutte red 


back to her own house with the 
central heat, where she resumed that 
delighted rhythmic waving of — the 
wings. 

Three days Psyche lived, the cente 


of interest in the ig wntiog the 
mystery and awe. Whence had she 
What was the message of the 
waving wings? Was the rhythm 
sibly a code whe re by she Sec king 
to tell the story of het and the 
imminency of het with a 


conmi f 
pos- 
was 
journey 
return, as, 


bolder wireless, we may sometime be 
besieging the gults of farthet space? 
On the fourth day she died, as we count 


death, though she left an 
beauty of form behind her. 
to this flitting, 
S¢ ttled to the 
and 


eloquent 
Preliminary 
she forsook her airy roof, 
floor of her earthly house, 
carefully spread her wings, so that 
the upper glory of them was displayed 
in a perfect symmetry. Where did she 
go then? To another door, in perhaps 
a different form, but 
always the soul, 


Psycl 1e, 
voice of 


alwavs 
saving in the 


beauty and of mystery: ‘‘Il am Psyche. 
Il am the soul. I have lived always. I 
shall always live.” 


YOUTH AND OLD 
By L. S. P. 


HAVE what I believe to be a most 
pleasing piece of intelligence to con- 
vey—news I shall call it, though, 
strictly speaking, it is far from being 
such, for many besides myself must long 
have been possessed of the knowledge. 
Yet, for aught that I could read or hear, 
no one has so far either taken the pains, 
or assumed the responsibility, of making 
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a clear public an 


nouncement of it. 
Perhaps some have 


been deterred be 
cause it seemed to them almost too good 
to be true, however well persuaded it 
it they may have 
have been shy 


been; or some n 
about committing the 
selves to so seemingly disputable a sta 
ment. I have no such 
am in haste to get the 

Ther ; h 4) as ave. 

trae te a delusion, a fall: icy, a chime 
a phantasm, an imagination, 
ter of the fancy, merely—nothing m« 

There is no such thing as age. Ther 
is—I think the facts will bear me out 
only the idea of a Moreover—and | 
take this to be a most 
charitable dispensation 
of age does not 


hesitancy a | 
words said: 


a fine m 


cheering and 
even the id 
iffect the so-called age 
but, contradictory though it may seem, 
rests heavy only upon the young. 

lo the child the world 1s preponderat- 
ingly full of age Everybody 1s old a: 
likely to die, except a pitifully small 
company of little e, of stature and 
years commensurate with his ow 
Barring these, the world 1s 
rule d, deters nined | 
ple, though many of i een may not yet 
have attained to the age of twenty-hv 

\ delightful old lady (I shall be 
obliged to employ the term “‘old”’ in its 
accustomed until I have fully 
proyed to you that there is no such 
thing as age)—a delightful old lady 
whom | knew, who had just passed het 


pec yp! 


= ve 


SW aved, aged | ) 


usage 


seventy-sixth birthday, was looking 
back on her own childhood. ‘It 1s 
odd,” she said, musing, “how one 
changes one’s point of view. I was six 


when my mother died. She passed away 
at forty. I thought she died of old ag 

Similarly, when I was eight a cot 
of mine who was twenty-eight and a 
widow wearing a veil, was a really aged 
person; and her sister of thirty was 
more aged still, by a great many years 
enormous decrepitude being added by 
the fact that she was unmarried. 

And my and other children’s 
uncles! All through my little girlhood 
how old they were! How old, indee ‘ 
It is of no use to tell me that up to n 
sixteenth year few of them had pass i 
forty. I tell you they were old! The 
them was turning 
were certain 


own 


mustache of one of 
gray, 


and there sad lines 
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about the lips; another wore glasses; a twenty-eight or thirty; not, indeed 


a fourth had loved 
hut once and, unforgettingly, some one 
who was then married to another; a 
fifth was absent-minded. What better 
could you have? Age! (ge! 
Whether it was venerable and revered, 
or dictatorial and unpleasant, how pres- 
ent it was! Unescapable, inevitable! 
Waiting for me, too! Ah, some day 

inne day I should be old! 

It was under the shadow of this delu- 

yn that I grew up. 


third carried a cane; 


proof 


It was under the 
burden of this fallacy that year by year, 
ind always with a tinge of 
lespite a naturally gay nature, | climbed 
rough my teens. What a really ter- 
ble thing old age was! With death and 
Ing and the blasting of one’s hopes! 
\h, | tell you if you want to find out 
yw truly tragic age is, ask the young! 
know ! Th é’ have observed! T) 
ive conjured up in their imaginations 
full horrows which may some day, 
iV, will if they live long enough, come 
them also! To be twenty-eight and 
lo be thirty and unmarried! 
» have one’s hair turn gray! To feel 
1e'S powers waning! Jo wear glasses! 
lo grow absent-minded! Oh, age! age! 
But here is just the extraordinary 
int—weighted though we are in 
youth by old age, shadowed by it. 
haunted by it, yet any man or woman 
who has a mind to can testify that with 
idvancing years we astonishingly out- 
erow it. We get ahead of it, evade it 
ymehow dodge it and miss it in the 
ost extraordinary fashion. We had 
expected to meet old age 
roads at twenty-eight 
not there. 


sadne SS, 


W idow ! 


at the cross- 
but old age Was 
We had believed, for many 
years, that if ever we ourselves got to 
the cross-roads at thirty and unmarried, 
life would utterly have lost its savor. 
But strangely, miraculously, at the 
cross-roads, unmarried, at thirty, thirty- 
one, thirty-two, thirty-three (Heavens!), 
thirty-four!—the air of the morning was 
as sweet as, oh, sweeter than, ever it 
was, and the road stretched ahead into 
a golden country. 

Nevertheless, the chimera and phan- 
tasm still pursue us. We were mistaken, 
of course. We prefigured, anticipated, 
antedated somewhat. Old age does not 
begin, as we thought in our teens, at 

VoL. CXXXIX No. 830.—36 


until forty, or it may be forty-hve o: 
-six or so. We have been granted a 
reprieve. But there, at those cross 
roads, old age will meet and conduct us 

But let him who stands fairly at forty- 
five or -six testify ! Has old age evet 
been met there? Go to! go to! You 
jest. You are very young if you so 
Voluminous data are 
at hand, ample testimony. You are told 
that this or that great man or woman 
was only really 
career at forty. 

So it is at fifty, instead, that you will 
meet this dread Button-molder. But 
to your amazement, he is not there! 
Fifty? Why, you are only just begin- 
ning to know wh: it is to have the real 
use of your powers! And you look back 
with a certain mellow pity on callow 
fledglings of twenty-two or twenty-hve 
who, it seems, must be very cold in the 
winds of the world, with so few feathers 
to protect them, youths and maidens 
who are still dupes of convention, still 
shivering in any breeze of disapproval, 
slaves to the world’s opinion, and who 
have not yet dared a single flight. Not 
that you disavow age! On the con- 
trary, you pretend to great antiquity. 
You begin to talk about how old you 
are getting to be. You say this espe- 
cially in the presence of young people 
or of your contemporaries, with an eye 
to their observations. But any one 
who has done this himself knows the 
pretense. No, turn it as you will, fifty 
is not old to those who are hfty. When 
you get to be sixty, then you will of 
course have to admit. 

But, sixty! Who that did not cheat 
himself ever admitted he had met old 
age at sixty!—at sixty, mind you, when 
one is only just beginning to get ready 
to live one’s life wisely!) When one is 
only just getting really ready to show 
the world how, if it would be happy, it 
must thenceforth conduct itself. 

So, old age is put off for another 
decade. And when the children and 
grandchildren celebrate you at seventy, 
well, you have grown increasingly gentle 
and affectionate and so you are willing 
to pretend to be old, by courtesy, for 
their sakes who so unanimously believe 
you to be so, and that they shall have 


much as suggest It. 


beginning his or het 
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a valid excuse for making a day of it; 
and the point is not lost on you that 
to the little children of the company 
who are, as | have tried to show you, 
the only real CONnNOINSSEUTS and exper©ri- 
encers of old age) you seem decrepit. 
But if you are with yourself, 
iS 1t not now, that you are 
beginning to understand and gather the 
world to your heart—just now that you 
are, so to speak, learning to read life, 
as a little child his books, learning to 
spell out its true meanings and guess at 
its true glories? They call you old? 
No! It is the young only who are old! 
If they could only know! It is you, 
now, who for the first time are beginning 
to have the heart of a child. 

There are some, | know, who are very 
generally believed to have died of old 
age at eighty-hve, ninety. But I do 
not believe it. As the years mount, the 
witnesses are fewer, the testimony neces- 
sarily grows less and more vague. But 
1 would wager they were not old. Open 
the locked heart of the oldest of them, 
if you could, and you would find graven 
within it, | have no doubt, youth—not 
age; not despair, but hope, persistent 
hope, abiding there as in Pandora’s box, 
when all the evils flesh is heir to else 
have escaped. 


honest 


now, just 


st la viel- 
| used to~ponder ove! 
youth and think how 


| am inclined 


“Ah, si la geunesse savait! 
les se pou ait!” 
that in my 
how sad a saying it was! 
now to give it a new and I believe a 
better interpretation. Ah, if youth but 
knew how marvelously young old age real- 
lv is! If old age had but the power to live 
as young, as eager as the heart may be! 

Is there need to carry the argument 
further? Who that ponders and grows 
old but knows there is no old age? 

Phe young alone know 4nd believe in 
age; and with them it is neither reality 
nor experience, but an imaginary evil; 
nor would they suffer so from it did they 
know more of the immortal heart that 
beats within us all. But that knowledge 
will come to them, as it has come to us, 
with the years. 

It has been truly said that only the 
death of those of our own generation 
ever really shocks or shakes us. The 


sad, 


passing away of parents or of children, 
these happenings are 


visionary; they 
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are remote from us, however terrible o1 
intimate the 
from the present of ourselves as ar 
the past and the future. But th 
death of a husband, a wife, a brother, 
a sister, or of and 
temporary friend—such is the incredibk 
“for we had _ believed uncon 
that these, like ourselves, were 
immortal.” 

It is for us, for ourselves, that the ever 
lasting gates are lifted up; nor shall it 
ever seem possible that they are closed 
to us. Age is a fiction and a fashio: 
that changes, a shadow that we Cast in 
passing 
time by 
remain, 


loss; they are separated 


one s close con 
ke SS, 


sciously 


on those about us, who count 
it, but by which our own lives 
in the very nature of things, 
undimmed, even as the shadow falls on 
lilac or on sun-dial, cypress or deep val 
leys, but 1s not noted of the Sun that 
carries time and daylight with him, and 
knows nothing of the night. 

Chis is the piece of news not new, yet 
nowhere that | know of clearly stated, 
that | have to offer; and if you will not 
laugh at me, and if I mistake not, it has 
indeed something to do with immo: 
tality. 

| look to find it enthusiastically 01 
placidly corroborated by those olde: 
than I, this truth. I look to hear them 
say also that there 1s, strictly speaking, 
no age, only a chimera that goes by that 
name and ts dreaded; a vision, a shadow, 
a baseless fabric. It is the young, as | 
hope I have proved, that suffer most 
from age; but they, too, if they but live 
long enough, shall be comforted 1n time, 
for it is benevolently designed that as 
we grow older we steadily and merci- 
fully outgrow age, and little by little md 
ourselves of the fear of it that weighed 
so heavy on us in our teens. 


\H MING 


Campbell 


By Fle ta 


F you know just which one of thos: 
non-committal doors along Dupont 
Street to go in by, and if you are a 
friend or the friend of a friend, it may 
be that Ah Ming will dance for you and, 
as a special favor, sing. And there is 
more than may be imagined in_ the 
dancing of Ah Ming—far more. 
\ long room filed with a 


Springer 


strang¢ 











THI 


iriental clutter, lighted from the cano- 
pied center by a soft, steady glow, 
rooping vaguely down into shadows 
eighted, it with the 
cense and brooded over by grotesque 


seems, 


eods whose names you forget as soon as 


they are said. The gods are for sale; 
but now it 1s after hours and you have 


ot come for bargaining. You are a 





est. 

The voices of your hosts seem not to 
sturb the silence, and your own voice 

voluntarily attunes itself to theirs. 
[hey receive you graciously, offer you 


mall bamboo chairs without backs, and 
you have exchanged 
neerning one another’s well-being, 
riefly or at length, as the inclination 1s, 
he mistress of the house calls out: 
\h Ming! Ah Ming! A _ fmend is 


!’ for well she knows who it is you 


hen inquiries 


ive come to see. 

\n exquisite, unreal little creature she 
coming out of the shadows at the far 
d of the room. A fragile girl child, 


t more than four, veritably a “small 
ld goddess,” clad in all the splendor 
f Oriental babyhood. Sea green, with 


gures of Chinese blue and bordered in 
ld, are the trousers and coat; the tiny 
hoes gay with embroideries; the ivory 
eels set uncomfortably in the middle of 
he foot tap fairy-like as she comes under 
light. On her head 1s the ‘ 
hildhood,” that gorgeous headdress 
hich lends to the baby face so strange 
air of sophistication gained other- 
here than in this life. 
She gives you her flower-like hands 
avely, and the delicate mouth with 
two vivid rouge spots does not 
ile; the slant black eyes do not smile, 


' ne 


but shine with the most unqualified 
elcome. 
When, after a while, she is asked to 


dance she looks at once to her elders, 
and at a word she moves out where the 
light converges, and with no 
self-consciousness, only a sweet and un- 
questioning obedience, she begins, with- 
out music, to dance. 

\nd how amazing a thing it is, this 
dancing of Ah Ming! A queer, 
grotesquerie of steps ‘and postures, bal- 
ancing perilously on the 
every atom of her 


t 


ivory heels, 
small body alive and 
and counting softly, m English, 


ense, 
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under her breath: 
One, two three!” 
Immediately you remember 
Chinese do not dance in this way. What 
is it, then? Something in a pose held 
dangerously long strikes a familiar note. 
You are about to make it out when the 
mistress of the house explains, with love 


“One 


, two, three 


that the 


and pride in her voice and eyes: * Span- 
ish. The Spanish dance. Ah Ming 
has the lesson twice every week. See 
it is very difficult with the heels.” 
Suddenly you are aware that here 
before you is the most subtle and elo- 
quent commentary upon races. Chis 
exotic child of an ancient people, whose 


religion 1s Sealer, going with serious 
precision through all the steps and 
movements of that dance into which the 
daughters of Spain fling the passion, the 
hre, and the abandon that 1s theirs. 

It is a dainty burlesque, incongruous, 
alien, troubling. You are filled with 
protest, yet you exclaim extravagant 
compliments when the dance 1s finished, 
for there is the pride in the eyes of your 
hostess as she tells you that Ah Ming 
is to dance on the stage. An American 
lady has “taken an interest” in Ah 
Ming and arranged for the lessons, and 
she is going to get Ah Ming an engage- 
ment in vaudeville. It will be 


very 
unusual. Ah Ming will make a great 
deal of money the American lady 


has been most good and kind. 

Ah Ming, with her Crown of Child- 
hood, in vaudeville! You would laugh, 
only that it is so tragic. 

But she is about to sing. “You 
will like that. She is very quick © to 
learn—only a few lessons for singing. 

Still with that gracious little air she 
takes her place again, and in the voice 
that is the voice of babyhood the world 
around, but solemnly, as if it were a 
sacred chant, she begins the words of a 
song made popular by the most suc- 
cessfully vulgar of English comediennes, 
“Don’t you think my dress is—just a 
little bit—yjust a little bit 

The heart within you cries 
“Sacrilege!”’ 

Running forward, pirouetting 
now holding out the edge of her gold- 
bordered coat, the tiny creature 
through all she has been taught, 
fully, leaving nothing out. 


out, 
here, 


goes 
faith- 
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Yet you smile and applaud when she 
has finished, and Ah Ming, adorably 
flushed under the satin of het 
skin, effaces herself while you thank 
your hosts. And, after another caress 
of the flower-like hands of Ah Ming, you 
take your leave and find your way down 
again into the tawdry lights of Market 
otreet, there to reflect upon the 
which we commit against one another 
in this world. 

O American ladies! 


gold 


SINS 


Good, kind Amer- 


ican ladies! Why you take SO 
much interest? 
“WHAT FLAVOR?” 
By Franklin P. Adams 
O fons Bandu , 


Horace: Book m., Ode 13 


W' YIRTHY of flowers and syrups sweet, 
© fountain of Bandusian onyx, 
‘To-morrow shall a goatling’s bleat 

Mix with the sizz of thy carbon 


A kid whose budding horns portend 
A life of love and war—but 

For thee his sanguine life shall end 
He'll spill his blood, to put it plainly 


= 
Vainty 


heat 


days of Sirius, 


And never shalt thou feel the 
That blazes in the 
But men shall quaff thy soda sweet, 


And girls imbibe thy drinks delirious 


Fountain whose dulcet cool I sing, 
this Ode i 
meretricious thing) 

fount of 


‘Be thou immortal by 
Not wholly 


Bandusian 


ice-cream sod 


NAMING THE CANARY 

By Lawrence Gilman 
ROSE by any other name 
Well, perhaps. Burt that is not 


the point. The 

our hybrid land, with 
and opera companies, what are we to 
call those famous ladies whose 
names sound with such jangling confu- 
sion in oul What rule are we to 
For example: It is “Mme. 
in the newspaper reviews and 
in the programs. But why “Mme. 
Homer” instead of ‘‘Mrs. Homer’’? 
The lady is married to Mr. Homer; this 
is America; Mrs. Homer is not French; 
she is not yet a dowager. Or, take an- 
“Mme. Tetrazzini.”” There 
is no such person. She is not “Mme.”’: 
she is not “ Tetrazzini.”” She is Signora 
Bazelli, wife of Signor Bazelli. But this 


point is this: In 
its hybrid opera 


sweet 
ears! 


obse rve! 


Homer’ 


othe r case: 
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is America, you remind us. Very well 
* Mrs. Vetrazzini,” then. 

On the other hand, consider the illus 
trious males of the opera. It is “M 
Caruso,” “Mr. Scotti,” “Mr. Rothier,” 
“Mr. de Segurola,”’ “Mr. Hackertt”’ 
Italians, Frenchmen, Spaniards, Ame: 
cans all are treated alike. We n 
longer “‘Signor”’ them and *‘ Monsieur’ 
them. The system is admirably simp! 
and reasonable. 

went, years ago it was different. In 
those days we were fussy and self-con- 
SCLOUS, and were at 


great pains to Say, 
* Monsieur Plangon,” “Signor Campa 
nin,” “Jierr Fischer’’; and there was 


confusion and perplexity in the land, and 
compositors and proof-readers and edi 
tors went mildly insane in their efforts t: 
determine the propel prehx to bestow 
upon the illustrious soprano who was 
born in Minnesota of Swedish parents, 
educated in Paris and Berlin, alleged 
Naples as her legal residence, and was 
married to a Portuguese whose mothe: 
was a Dublin barmaid. But nowadays, 
as I have said, the case of the operati 
males has been admirably simplified. A 
few scrupulous souls still speak of 
certain great man as “‘Signor Caruso’; 
but to the general public and most 
of the professional chroniclers on th 
newspapers, the mighty Carus’, when h 
is prehxed at all, is now “Mr. Caruso.” 
| he trouble is in the case of the ladi S 
No one would object to their being in 
consistent, if only they would agre 
among themselves to standardize thei 
inconsistency. In the first place, they 
should not compel us to remember that 
they are or have been married. Let 
them their sisters of the 
theatrical stage. Mrs. Russell G. Colt 
is still “Miss Ethel Barrymore’’—not 
*“Mme. Barrymore,” or “Mrs. Barry 
more-Colt’’; Mrs. Thomas B. Clarke is 
still ‘Miss Elsie Ferguson”; Mrs. W. 
\. Brady is still “‘ Miss Grace George” 
Mrs. James H. Dalton is still ‘* Miss 
Marie Dressler’; Mrs. Kurt E:sfeldt ts 
still ‘Miss May Irwin” (our matrimo- 
nial data are the latest available). In 
other words, these ladies do not attempt 
to modify their familiar 


consider 


stage-names, 


whether those be real or “ professional,” 
by prefixes or hyphens designed to sug- 
gest the lapse of spinsterhood. 
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But contrast this fine and reposeful 


consistency, this serene maintenance of 


familiar traditions, this convenient sim- 
plicity, as it obtains in the playhouse, 
with the tortuous, uneasy, and henlike 
tactics of the operatic sisterhood and 
the reciprocally wavering tactics of the 
newspapel chroniclers. It 1S the latter, 
of course, who are chiefly to blame; but 
| shall cheerfully admit that they are 
confronted by a problem beside which 
the complexities of international law are 
as simple and obvious as the psychology 
of a Conscientious Objector. How, for 
instance, should an American newspapet 
refer to the singer who is named in the 
othcial catalogue ot the Metropolitan 
Opera Company as “Mme. ft 
his admired lady is neither a “Mme.” 
r Farrat * still less is she the two 
in combination. She is a New-Englande 
married to a Frenchman known as 
Monsieur Lou Vellegen, whose real name 
is Van Dommelen. Therefore, as we see 
it, she is either ‘‘Miss Farrar” o1 
“Mrs. Tellegen-Van Dommelen.” “Mn 


Farrar” is as gross an affront to logx 


Farrar’? 


nor a 


and good sense as would be ‘‘Mme. 
Barrymore” for the divine Ethel. Cer- 
tain journals, incidentally, attempt a 


partition of this Gordian knot by speak- 
ing of ‘Mrs. Farrar’’—a foolish and de- 
plorable compromise. According to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, as | have 
said, she is ‘““ Mme. Farrar.” But what 
would the Metropolitan say to “Mn 

Tempest,” ““Mme. Ferguson,” “Mme. 
George,” ‘‘Mme. Dressler,” “‘ Mme. Ir- 
win,” “Mme. Billieburke”? Go to! 
The lady from Melrose, Massachusetts, 
is ‘Miss Farrar’ forever—unless, per- 
chance, she should choose to compress 
the most famous of American operatic 
appellations into one verbal unit, pat- 
terning after Lotta of fragrant memory, 
and let herself be known to us, 
sweetly familiar brevity, as “* 


with 
Geraldine.” 
THE CASE OF VAN 

BY J. P. G. 
P R¢ HI BIT I IN will be stark tragedy 


for Van Brunt. I do not know 
what he will do without liquor. It is 
his chief topic of conversation. I have 
known this little man for a good many 
years, and never in all that time have | 


BRUNT 
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had so much as hve minutes’ talk with 
him without his reverting to the subject 
of Drink. He knows more about Rum, 
in the generic and inelusive sense of that 
term, than John Burroughs knows about 
birds. He talks about it constantly, with 
affection and gusto. He will not bet 
money, or hats, or dinners 
are in terms of Drink. I have a vision 
of Van Brunt shriveling up in the forth- 
coming dryness and blowing away, or at 
any rate losing all interest in things 
mundane. He is too old to acquire a 
new topic of interest. 

Impressed by his lust for liquor, | had 
a desire to see his thirst in action. Soone 
day | girded myself and went forth.tor 
a drinking-bout with him. He ts only a 
little over five feet tall, and | was eaten 
up with curiosity to see what might be 
his liquid measure. 

We sat down beside a table in a Cer- 
tain Place. He ordered what he would, 
and | took “the same” -| would keep 
up with him, drink for drink, if I had to 
be carried home or to the police station, 
on the proverbial shutter or in the Black 
Maria. 

For three mortal hours we sat there, 
and talked of drink; of the bibulous 
habits and privileges of the English, 
French, Germans, Russians, Mexicans, 
Japanese; about brandy, absinthe, 
schnapps, vodka, pulque, saké. Or, 
rather, he talked; as his eye lighted and 
his tongue flew loose I had dithculty in 
getting a word in edgewise. My only 
chance was when he lifted his little glass 
and looked lovingly through the amber 
at the sun. 

Van Brunt told some one the other 
day that | went out with him and 
“stayed till the last drop was drunk.” 
Well, so I did. | kept up with him, sip 
for sip. And between us we emptied 
exactly one pint bottle—of a mild 
Rhine wine! 

I think of this little conversational sot 
as | reflect upon the devastation to be 
wrought by the Great Drought so soon 
to blight this land of Personal Liberty, 
and wonder where are those Real 
Drinkers who in their private hearts are 
not secretly glad that involuntarily they 
will now be obliged to do what always 
they have been wishing they had the 
courage to do of their own accord. 


all his wagers 
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wy. D. 
which the 


spoke of with 
American Plan 


lt would be hard to say 
returning winterer 
greater severity, the 
in our hotels as we all understand it, 
or the European Plan as most of us 
misunderstand it. He had been all win- 
ter exploring the South for a climate 


which would most nearly remind him of 


the September and October tempera- 
tures of his native North, and he had 
nowhere found those temperatures, or 
rest from exile in the intensihed home- 
lessness represented to his experience by 
the American Plan in our hotels. He 
wished to talk of this to whoever would 
or would not listen, and of course he was 
mostly tedious, but incidentally he was 
rather instructive and sometimes a little 
amusing in his unsparing execration. 
“The American Plan,” he said, ‘‘is 
something we love, or loathe according 
to our knowledge or ignorance of right 
living, and admire as a signal instance 
of our national luxury or take shame to 
ourselves for the wicked profusion which 
it Hattersinour persistent barbarism. We 
call it the American Plan, and it is just 
that we should bear the blame of it; 
but,” he continued, ‘it is not right that 
Europe should bear the blame of what 
we call the European Plan. This is the 
notion of the American innkeeper who 
lets rooms with the privilege of public 
parlors, and has a restaurant where he 
sells entire meals or portions of them. 
Our people fondly suppose this consti- 
tutes his business a hotel of the Euro- 
pean Plan, and he shares the popular de- 
lusion; but the real European Plan is the 
hire of private and public rooms and the 
table d’héte service of three meals a day. 
For these you may pay separably, if you 
will, but the European innkeeper is al- 
ways ready to make an inclusive rate, 
like that of our American Plan, without 
our American waste of provisions spoiled 
as far as our cooks can. 
‘Our American Plan dinner ts ready at 
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three o'clock, but when we sit down to 
it at six it has been cooling three hours 
on the steam-table; and then the 
waiter puts it before us after long de- 
tours from the kitchen. The name of 
the waiter, like that of certain other 
demons, is legion, whether he is white o1 
black or man or maid. In the South 
the waiter was once always black, but 
now he is increasingly replaced by a 
white waitress. I liked his eager inefh- 
ciency best when he ruled supreme; but 
I have not been consulted in the change, 
and I suppose it has made for cleanliness; 
you could not tell when a black waite: 
had last, if ever, washed his hands. He 
and his kind roamed the vast dining- 
rooms in rhythmical bands with their 
trays poised before them, and each 
served two or three tables with the 
redundant provision which the diners 
had ordered—not easily more than one 
soup, but often two or three meats 
and as many desserts, with vegetable 
growths of several kinds, cooked or un- 
cooked. 

‘The scene is characteristic of all the 
large American Plan hotels of the farther 
South, but it is even more spectacular in 
the hotels of an unparalleled watering- 
place of the North, where the material 
is better from year to year, and some- 
times defhes the system, but cannot con- 
trol its inherent and atrocious waste. A 
beautifully adequate dinner of the real 
European Plan would be served by a 
tenth of the wild herds of the American 
Plan, and the guest, as he might fitly be 
called, would be offered a philosophized 
succession of dishes till the last left him 
sated, though politely capable of more. 
I should say that the actual table d’héte 
of Europe was a token of mature civili- 
zation, just as any meal of the Amer- 
ican Plan is a proof of our personal 
or national barbarism. The table d’ hot: 


dinner is brought quietly to your elbow 
by hands decently gloved, and not, as in 
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those colossal hotels of the American 
Plan, borne on a clattering tray and 
spread before you in some semblance of 
successive dishes, by .bare hands of 
jarker or paler pigment, which you con- 
trol your eyes from as best you may, 
while you fall upon the victual in a boy- 
sh ideal of luxury or the unforgotten 
famine of early poverty.” 

“Oh, come!’ we protested. “‘ Youth 

innocent in its ideals. and early pov- 
erty is respectable.” 

‘Are they?” our friend demurred. “I 
im not so sure, if the American Plan 
results from them, as I think it does. 
But let that pass, and let us come to the 
European Plan as we have the American 
version of it. I have said how far from 
European it is in the mere hire of rooms 
and the supply of meals from a restaurant, 
but for better or worse, it prevails in our 
argel Northern and Western cities. 

“When I used to arrive in England 
from the Continent long ago they had a 
sort of hotel which our European Plan 
may have been imagined from. You 
then dined ‘off the joint’ for five shil- 
lings, or three, as you chose, with 
charges for the serving as distinct from 
the price as the charges for rooms and 
hre and attendance. here was no offer 
if an inclusive rate, which seems to have 
been an ultimate inspiration from the 
Continent, like the meals served in 
courses. But in England they now have 
almost universally the table d’hote ser- 
vice; and I think with more emotion 
than | should like to betray in recalling 
it at Plymouth, Bath, Southampton, or 
wherever I first met it.” 

“But,” we caught at the word, 
“wasn’t it the very genius of the con- 
tinental table d’hote dinner to be served 
at the long board where the guests sat 
cheek by jowl and vis-d-vis, to whatever 
number they ran, though they never ran 
to the numbers of the American Plan? 
When the cold British temperament 
curdled the long board into small sepa- 
rate tables how was the table d’hote ser- 
vice contrived ?” 

“Oh, perfectly. The waiters merely 
followed with a swifter pace at the various 
tables, and the thing was over all too 
soon. Ill own that | had my fears of the 
small separate tables, but there was no 
failure, cad there never was the slightest 


semblance of the mob which serves us in 
the American Plan.” 

“The American Plan?” 
thoughtfully. ‘‘How did it come to be 
called so? To distinguish it from that 
Eurepean Plan which Europe does not 
know? But was it really of American 
origin? The American Plan dinner per- 
haps came with the structural size and 
shape of our hotels and the crude ideals 
of our essentially middle-class travel 
loosed upon its holidays or errands of 
business. Preferably we should say holi- 
days, from the abundance of children at 
the public tables in the care of mothers 
who cannot afford maids to care for them 
apart.” 

“| shouldn’t sneer at those kind 
mothers!” 

““Sneerf Are we sneering?” we re- 
turned. “Then let us atone by trying to 
honor the yet simpler mothers who pack 
the dinner-pails on an American Plan 
which hasn't had national recognition o1 
hasn’t eventuated in universal accept- 
ance.” 

*That’s all very well, but you won't 
divine the original American Plan if you 
leave out the theory of the human vul- 
garity which is probably its true source. 
I don’t say conscious vulgarity, if vul- 
garity can ever be said to be uncon- 
scious. But I don’t mind the vul- 
garity so much as the waste of the 
American Plan. During the days when 
we were bidden win the war by saving 
food I do not remember that the pro- 
vision was less lavish than now when 
the war has been won and we are lapped 
in a dream of everlasting peace and 
plenty. We did not save food then and 
we don’t now; and long ago, before sav- 
ing was imagined except as a personal 
disgrace, | remember asking at a hotel of 
the American Plan what was done with 
the broken or untouched victual. Did 
certain of the poor, who are always more 

less hungry, come regularly to the 
pantry door and take the broken victuals 
away! My question was all but laughed 
to scorn. Oh no; they did try that once, 
or for a while, but it didn’t work, and 
now the best with the worst of what was 
left was massed in the indiscriminate 
offal which the swill-carts bore away. 
This may or may not have been true; 
sometimes I have had my doubts, for | 


we repeated, 
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don’t like to think the worst even of the 
American Plan. In my war-time jour- 
neying and sojourning | could not see 
that the menu of the American Plan was 
more Spartan than now, though I had 
it on my fonscience to see whether 
others won the war by saving the food | 
lavished on myself. I am sorry to say 
that they seemed not to fight for de- 
mocracy by hghting shy of waste even 
where the table was exceptionally good, 
and their virtue would have especially 
counted, as in some Southern hotels af 
the American Plan where the black 
waiters hz id been re pl: iced by the white 
WwW: tresses. 

Our friend seemed to have come to the 
end of his diatribe; but we had begun to 
enjoy it and we prompted him further. 
“And how do you propose to abolish the 
American Plan, 
abuse?” 

“Why, as | Say, it has abolished itself 
except in the subordinate cities and the 
summer and winter centers. Elsewhere 
it has been supplanted by the European 
‘ lan, misc all it. 

*But that?” we 

“ “Is only another < 

‘And you expect the real European 
Plan eventu: ally ° 

“Why not? It came to England from 
the Continent when the table d’hote sup- 
planted the dinner off the joint and the 
varied lights, and 
hres, with a willingly proffered inclusive 
rate for the whole. Why shouldn’t it 
come to us wearing the front of the old 
familiar American Plan, but no longer 
lavishing and wasting in the table ser- 


which you feel such an 


as we 
suggested. 


ibuse. 


charges for rooms, 


vice? We might revert to the long tables 
of the early tavern where the land- 
lord ol landlady Sat at the head and 


sent each guest his choice of food down 
the line by friendly hands, and hope 
hnally to develop the continental table 
d’héte with its trained service. How 
well | remember the last European table 
d’héte where | sat in glad comfort at 
Nuremberg! But even in the few weeks 
of a North German tour the British 
mood had extended to the Continent and 
had curdled the table d’héte into the 
small, separate tables of my first dinner 
at Berlin.” 

‘Then,” we said, 


“if we understand 


you rightly, you would like to go back 
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even to the long table of our primitive 
tavern by way of the continental tab/ 
d’hote.”” 

“Well, ('ll own that I liked the friend- 
liness of both, with the conversibility of 
the strangers vis-a-vis or at either side 
But I don’t expect so much reasonable 
pleasure now. The small, separate tables 
will remain in the way for long, possibly 


forever; but I hope they will not b 
served by the herds now abetting ou: 
gluttony and waste with overflowing 
trays. Yes, | should be quite satished, 


to begin in the right way if I must with 
the old country-tavern table, and the 
handing one another's plates 
down the line from the host or hostess.”’ 

“We should think you would,” we 
said. 

‘Why this mocking tone?” 
demanded. 

** Because 


guests 


. : 
our triend 


you won't get it.” 


“Well, | never pretended that I 
should. I only insist that as it is we 
have now neither the real American 


Plan nor the European Plan.” 
Our friend was about escaping. 
hold!’ we exclaimed. (We really ex- 
claimed, “Hold on!’ “But, hold!” is 
more literary, and so we always leave oft 
the “on” in print.) Meanwhile we 
clutched at a dim impre ssion which was 
also a vivid recollection. ‘What about 
the Grand Hotel Pupp at Carlsbad? 
Isn’t that an Americo-European Hotel 
in Europe?” Our friend stared, while we 
continued. ‘There is no table d 


“ Burt, 


d’héte at 

Pupp’s or at any hotel in Carlsbad. You 

take your .ooms, and dine 4 /a carte just 

as you do at an Americo-European 

Hotel here. What do you sz iy to that? 

“TI say you are right,” our friend 
sented. 

‘Do you suppose, then, we wittingly 
our Americo-European Plan from 
Carlsbad, with three tips to the threefold 
table service!” 

“Not at all,” he replied. ‘At Carls 
bad the European Plan as we have it 
is an exigency of the local hygiene—ot 
the individual application of the princi- 
ple of Kurgemass.” 

‘*We never thought of that,” we re- 
turned. ‘Then our Americo-European 
Plan is simply the Carlsbad hotel without 
the Aurgemass. That is very interesting 

-and characteristic.” 


got 
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F such matters were discussed frankly and 


decided detinitely, as in golf and tennis 
contests, Easterly would have been ac- 
imed the amateur champion investor of 
ppington. Others would have got leather 
edals and honorable mention and booby 
ves, but Easterly would have taken all the 
ree-legged cups Nobody else had 
ested as much money in as great a variety 
enterprises without getting some return 
ver Woppingtonians had helped to finance 
or-saving inventions, which saved labor 
ly for their promoters; others had bought 
mote real estate, habitable only by clams; 
thers had sunk money in the ground by 
1 efhcient modern appliances as oil-drills 
it, sooner OF later, evervbody else had in- 
ted in something slightly profitable. In 
e winter of 1919 Easterly had a tin box full 
engraved certificates 
it would have been the 
t thing to remove from 


evel 


e house in case of fre. 
had never got his prin- 
pal back, to say nothing 
interest, rent, profht, 
valtie Ss, OF heredita- 
ents His amateur 
tanding was without a 

int 
Strangely enough, the 
n was not proud of his 
nateur title; in fact, he 
as always trying to break 
to the professional class. 
When the various Liberty 
ans came along his pa- 
triotism was hurt because 
e could not participate, 
ut it happened each time 
that he was embarrassed 
ith efforts to meet pay- 
nents upon his latest pur- 
hase of light-blue sky and 
keep the mortgage from 
veing foreclosed upon his 
Once he did make 
two-dollar deposit upon 
bond, but a munition 
veme blew up in his face 
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An Amateur Investor 


BY 


BRUBAKER 


about 
de posit 


that time and he had to forfeit his 

Thus he established a new altitude 
record by losing money invested in the obli- 
gations of his government. 

But Easterly and his wife lived simply; 
they had health and hope, and a salary from 
the gas company (he was a good bookkeeper, 
though a poor mone y-keeper ). He was con- 
valescing from the latest financial illness, and 
had once more removed the mortgage from 
the old home roof, though the roof itself 
was in need of repair. Just as he was 1n this 


rich and“unprotected state, a well-dressed 


and amiable stranger walked into the 
gas-ofhce and confessed to the name of 
Noal. 

‘Il should like,”” said Mr. Noal, “to in- 


quire confidentially about the standing of a 


gentleman by the name of Easterly. Is he 





FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE?” 
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an employe of this company? Is he finan- 
cially responsible ” 

If Easterly had owned a suspicious nature 
he might have wondered why plausible 
strangers always came straight to him, from 
the 10: 36 with their glittering opportuni- 
ties. He might have suspected that his name 
was on certain valuable lists of prominent 
collectors of engraved certificates. But if 
he had been of a mean, suspicious disposi- 
tion, he never would have led the batting list 
in the blue sky league. 

“Tl am Easterly himself—myself,” he re- 
plied, taking off his eye-shade. “Can I do 
something for you?” 

“It’s the other way around,” said Mr. 
Noal. “J can do something for you.” 

It developed presently that Mr. Noal was 
in the position to offer Easterly the exclu- 
sive Woppington rights to buy stock in the 
vaguest and most alluring enterprise that had 
ever come into a gas-othce. Never before had 
Easterly been permitted to take stock in a 
company the very purposes of which were a 
The National Credit Corporation, a 
vast undertaking with a thousand activities 
on land, on sea, and in the 

“N.C. C. is not as yet on the market,’ 
said Mr. Noal, “but I have been authorized 
to take an advance subscription from one 


secret 


reliable person in every progressive com- 
munity at”’ (rhetorical pause) “ten cents a 
share.’ 


When all instalments were paid, Easterly 
would get a permanent certificate and all 
the de tails would be made clear. 

Out of his vast experience, Easterly now 
set about trying to sell himself this stock. 

“Of course,” he said, “if a person had in- 
vested a little money in Bell Telephone or 
Ford Motor when they were beginning, he 
would be rich now.” 

“Mr. Easterly, [ am going to tell you 
something—perhaps I oughtn’t to do it, but 
I know men pretty well and I believe I can 
trust you. We are quite alone here?” 

Easterly closed the transom of his little 
cubby hole of an office. 

“What you say ts true; but the concern 
which I represent is stronger than either of 
those companies, or both of them together. 
Not as they were at the beginning, but as 
they are now!” 

Easterly’s mouth watered figuratively at 
this news. “‘ Yet you are letting me have it for 
ten cents a share?” 

“Ah, but not any amount you want. There 
are other deserving people in the world be- 
I say it with all respect.” 

‘There is, of course, no element of risk?” 
lhe question was almost like a statement of 
fact. 

[he stranger studied Easterly’s character 
for a silent moment 


sides you. 


“T suppose you have heard of cases wher 
extravagant hopes of dividends were not 
realized, or were postponed indefinitely 
There have bee. instances, I believe, wher: 
even the principal was lost.” 

“Yes, yes, I have read of such things,” 
said F asterly ’ uneasily. 

“Well, just to show you how I feel about 
this organization, I will personally guarante 
you, over my own signature, the safety of 
your principal. . Moreovgr, while I can’t 
promise you that ten or twenty or thirty pe 
cent. will be paid from the start, I will guar 
antee that from the moment your shares at 
issued, you will get not less than four per 
cent. le xpect it to be more, you understand, 
but I will be responsible for four—fron 
the very start. No waiting long years fo: 
your company to grow up. Begin at 
once, 

“| appreciate that very much.” 
voice was full of emotion. 

no offense at all 
have me 
banker?” 

‘| he stranger's open face closed slightly. 

“T felt such confidence in you. I had 
hoped that the confidence was mutual. Wel 

too much to expect, I suppose Yes, you 
could speak to your banker about it—but 
you know how bankers are. If there is any 
big profit to be made, they want to make it 
All they ask of the public is to furnish th: 
money.” 

Despite his embarrassment, Easter! 
laughed, for the man had stated his owr 
convictions accurately. He was in the First 
National Bank every day with the gas com 
pany deposits, but he had never asked th 
advice of Mr. Shilling, the president, on any 
of his investments. My. Shilling did lear: 
more or less about them at mortgage time 

“You're right, of course,”’ said Easterly 
“T shouldn’t have mentioned it. Slip of the 
tongue.” 

It was agreed that during the noon hour 
he would talk the matter over with his wif 
and the offer would be held open until after- 
noon. What Easterly really wanted was t 
get his wife’s agreement to plaster a new 
mortgage upon the leaky roof. 

“It’s a chance of a lifetime,” he told him- 
self all the way home—and his wife after he 
got there. Mrs. Easterly was duly informed 
of the great strength of the N. C. C., of its 
broad outlines, and finally of Mr. Noal’s 
generous offer. But, for some reason or other, 
Mrs. Easterly proved obdurate. Perhaps she 
was tired of putting pots and pans under the 
leaky places in the roof. At any rate, she put 
her foot down; she maintained that the time 


Easterly’ 
“s suppose—now 
you wouldn’t care t 
consult—a—such a thing as 


had come to stop supporting total stranger 
at the expense of their own comfort. In her 
vehemence Mrs. Easterly developed the s¢ 























EASTERLY 


WAS IMPATIENT OF 


fish theory that what he earned in the gas 
ympany they were entitled to spend upon 
themselves or lay by for their old age 

Easterly impatient of this narrow 
feminine view of business. He painted, even 
nore glowingly than had the promoter, the 
ilmost sinful prohts to be derived from the 
enterprise, but all in vain. He could not 

her promise to sign away the old home- 
tead to this deserving stranger. 

If you want to take some and pay for it 
out of what we can save,” she said, “I’ll do 
what I can to help.” He had to be satisfied 
with this compromise. 

So had Mr. Noal. He inquired what 
salary Easterly was getting, and how much 
he could expect to save by rigid economy in 
the coming months. Finally he consented to 
let Easterly have five thousand shares, and 
took all the loose assets in his pocket for the 
initial payment. He filled out a temporary 
typewritten certificate and let the investor 
have a good look at it before it went away 
to rest in the company’s burglar-proof vaults. 
After ge tting the promise “d w ritten guarantee, 
Easterly bade his visitor good-by with a 

light heart and purse. 

In a week he had a cheerful letter from 
Noal, who lived at the state capital. Every- 
thing was going splendidly, and would he 


was 


: now send that hundred, promised for the 
first pay-day. Easterly complied, and a 
period of terrible economy set in. Even in 


‘ the most Hooverish days they had never 
lived more sparingly; sometimes it seemed 
to him that hi Wwite took a certain melan- 
choly pleasure in seeing iia lose weight. 
He stopped smoking and, instead of going 
home to a hot meal at noon, dined off of an 
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FEMININE VIEW OF BUSINESS 


apple and cracker. He had his shoes patched 
instead of buying a new pair, and he made 
the patcher wait for his money. 

Pay-days came and went, and with them 
Mr. Noal’s little messages of good cheer. 
Things were more alluring than ever, and 
the company that was stronger than Bell 
plus Ford would now be obliged for another 
pound of his flesh. During these penurious 
months Easterly had to decline two offers to 
be made rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 
One stranger wanted him to help take gold 
from sea-water (which, he pointed out, com- 
prised three-fourths of the earth’s surface); 
another offered to connect him up with the 
famous Easterly legacy in Spain. 

Finally, upon April Fool’s Day, the ama- 
teur investor sent the last of his promised 
five hundred dollars, and got in return his 
typewritten document. A week passed—and 
no engraved certificate, no complete details 
He wrote for information, and this time his 
letter came back rudely defaced by the post- 
office department. Among other hiero- 
glyphics the envelope contained the words, 

‘Present address unknown.’ 

Easterly made it a practice never to give 
up hope until he had none left to give up. 
He did not tell his wife what had happened, 
justifying his delay by the efforts ke was still 
making to locate his late friend, Mr. Noal. 
His morale was damaged, but not destroyed; 
he had not as yet come to the point of using 
the phrase, “After all, money is not every- 
thing.” But one afternoon, as he was visrt- 
ing the bank in which he had so little conf- 
dence, but in which the gas company seemed 
to have a great deal, Mr. Shilling saw him 
and asked him into the presidential office. 
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‘It’s not exactly my 


alr, Easterly,” said 
Mr. Shilling, stroking a | 
air of traditional bank- — 


ers white side-whiskers, 
but have you invested 
the stock of the Na- 

tional Credit Corpora- 

tion 

“Well, ves, in a small 
Here is the certi- 


ate As an after- 14 
thought he added, “I'd 'v 
be glad to have your 


Vice 


Mr. Shilling handled 





MR. SHILLING HANDLED THI 


AS IF IT WERE SLIGHTLY 


the document as if it were slightly unsani- 
“Of course it isn’t worth the paper it’s 
ritten on,” he said. “Not the way paper 
now ‘ 
“But | have M1 
f the principal and at least four per cent. 


Noal’s written guarantee 


terest. 
“Yes, but have you anybody’s written 
iarantee of Mr. Noal?”’ 


“He showed mealetter from the company 

h, they recomme nded each other very 
miable of them,” Mr. Shilling, with 
eavy capitalistic humor. 

I asterly’s heart dropped through his all- 
interior clear down to _ his 
patched shoes. In this miserable state he 
faintly admitted that he could not for the 
noment get in touch with Noal. 

Mr. Shilling now arose from the presiden- 
tial chau and took an oratorical flight. 
I said, is not worth the 
going to 


said 


TOO lune hle Ss 


‘This, as 


5 vritten on, so | am 


pape I 
give 
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you in exchange for it 
something that 1s.” He 
tossed crin k | V 
yellowish paper that 
looked something like rea] 
money and contained thx 
familiar and comforting 
words, “ The United States 
of America.” “I have the 
honor to inform you, sir, 
that your name will bs 
published as Woppington’: 
first subscriber to the 
Victory Loan, the cam- 
paign for which opens to- 
morrow.” 

Easterly relapsed int. 
an incoherent mess 
or words, in d i cating 
thanks, relief, and in 
quiry. 

“We had to get 
Easterly, so we dressed 
this up like a get-ric¢ h - 

yuick scheme Wi 
nee d d a stranger, be- 
have no 


over a 


you, 


cause you con- 
fidence in peop le you 
have known all your 


life, so Charley McAlpin, 
the bank examiner, 
agree d to do the pro- 
moter act. Linvented 
the ‘ National Credit Cor- 
poration,’ and he built his 
name out of the 
‘loan.’ He claims that 
he never told you a single downright lie—of 
course I don’t know, a bank examiner and all.” 

Mr. Shilling, in his solid, bankerish way 
was having a very good time. 

“As a result, you have the only good in- 
vestment you ever made, so far as I know. 
When your interest is due I think you will 
find that the United States government will 
contrive to meet it somehow. You can bor- 
row on that bond or, if the worst comes to 
the worst, sell it. But I'll be darned if I'll 
ever lend you a dollar on it to buy Eucalyp- 
s in Siberia or to finance a ma- 


word 


tus groves in 
chine 

“Never mind—I—feel kinda cured. I’m 
going home now to show this to the wife 
It’s a gvood joke on the missis. This is the 
first investment of mine that she ever ob- 
jected to and this is the first one that was 
any good. Shows how much women know 
about busine ss. 

That is how Easterly lost his amateur 
standing. 


” 


fT 
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es The ( ppostiton accu 
: ; 


paid for a vote in my 


* Piker!—Tightwad! 


HE CANDIDATE: 


HE CRowp 


A Paying Job at Last 
A VISITOR to a small town in Arkansas 
unwittingly “held up” the local news- 
aper. Having lost a valuable dog, he rushed 
the newspaper office and handed in an 
lvertisement offering fifty dollars reward 
r the dog’s return. 
About half an hour later he thought he 
uld add to his advertisement the words, 
No questions asked.”” So he hurried to the 
again. When he arrived he found the 
lace empty except for a small boy, who 
ore a sulky expression. 
““Where’s the staff?’ asked the stranger, 
glancing about the deserted room. 
“Out looking for your dog!’ replied the 
oy, who was evidently aggrieved at being 
left behind. SPR 


thee 


No Pressing Need 
A SCOTCH minister one misty evening 
fell into a deep mud-hole from which he 
vnuld not climb out, and shouted for help. 

\ passing laborer, hearing him, looked 
down and asked who he was and then re- 
narked: 

‘Weel, weel, ye needna kick up sic a noise. 
Ye'll no be needed afore Sawbath, an’ this 

only Wednesday nicht.” 


Sé 


r 


§ 


Cheap 






Getting Even 
WASHINGTON 
through a park one day last summer 

when he came upon a youngster on a public 
bench wearing a very pained countenance. 


man was walking 


“What's 
pedestrian. 

” No, sir.”” 

“Have you lost anything?” 

“No, sir.” 

“6 


trouble, son?’ asked the 


Are you hurt?” 


the 


“ 


meitning 1S the matter with vou. W hat 
is it?” 

“T am sitting on a bee.” 

“Sitting on a bee! Then why in the world 
don’t you get up?” 

“T have been thinking,” explained the 
boy, “that maybe I am hurting the bee as 
much as he ts hurting me.” 


Spring Poetry 
HENEVER it’s spring 
I seem to write lyrics 
Of birds on the wing; 
Whenever it’s spring 
1 describe how they sing 
In fool panegyrics; 
Whenever it’s spring 
I seem to write lyrics! 
CaroLtyn WELLS. 
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T) peas ar ‘ r own va 
*R Splendid! [ll matcl , 
He Got It, Anyway 
OOK education had a small place in 


Phelan’s hard life as a miner. When he 
was nearing forty he made a strike in a cer- 
tain claim he had taken up, and became a 
millionaire several times over. 

Having been obscure all his life, he was 
most susceptible to flattery, and his friends 
soon learned the trick of getting money from 
him. A miners’ club was organized, and in 
consideration of his name being lettered over 
the entrance, Phelan was enticed into pay- 
ing for the furnishings. When everything 
was ready for the opening he was invited to 
inspect the quarters. 

“You fellows ought to feel pretty proud 
of this layout,” he remarked. 

“We should,” answered one of the com- 
mitteemen, “if we only had a chandelier for 
this hall.” 

Phelan considered for a moment. 
he asked, “‘what ’ll it cost?” 

“Three hundred dollars,” 
reply. 

‘T’ll get it,” the millionaire announced, 
“but I'll bet there ain’t a blame one of you 
can play it!” 


“Well,” 


was the ready 


HARPER’S MONTHLY 





en, J ck” “Oh 
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Too Heavy a Fine 
OL D Joshua 1 aylor, 

whose fondness fo 
other people’s chicken 
had more than on 
brought him into th 
court-room, was recent! 
fined fifteen dollars by ar 
Alabama judge for tl 
usual offense. 

Joshua was startled out 
of his imperturbabilit 
by this unusual amount 

“Yo Honah! Y- 
Honah!” he cried, liftin 
his eyes as if to ca 
Heaven to witness that | 
was very much abused 
“Fifteen dollahs fo’ stea 


in’ dat chicken! Wh 
Jedge, I could hay 
bought better hen fo’ 


sixty cents!” 


An Ornithological Problen 
RS. GOODWIN re 
marked, “‘I hope th 

feathers on this hat ar 

not such as the Protectiv 

Society for Birds 

disapprove.” 

dear, no! Don’t 
worry about that,” tl 
milliner assured her. 
“But they did belong 
Mrs. Goodwin asked, anx 


would 


to some bird?” 
iously. 

**Well, madam,” said the milliner, pleas 
antly, “these feathers are the feathers of 
howl; the howl, you know, madam, seein 
’ow fond ’e is of mice, is more of a cat thar 
1 bird!” dhe 

The Poet’s Pearl 

OT all the poets,” observes an American 

frequenter of cosmopolitan society, 
“have the gift of uttering quick, light- 
winged, magical nothings in society. I knew 
of one poet, greatly in vogue in Paris som: 
years ago, who was not exactly a fluent dis- 
penser of epigram. He was invited to th 
house of a great lady of the Faubourg St.- 
Germain, and as soon as he entered he be- 
came the center of a circle of admirers, wait- 
ing vainly for some subtle or poetic conceit 
The poet remained silent, ill at ease, red ir 
the face, and uneasy of feet. 

“Come, my dear poet,’ the 
hn ally begged, ‘say something to us!’ 

‘Have you remarked—duchess,” he fal- 
tered, desperately, ‘that—this—year’s 
pawn-tickets are pink?” 


hoste ss 
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Thoughtless Mice 
= MORE kind-hearted soul never existed 
than a certain Aunt Maria inmy town,” 

says an Alabama man, “but she is a poor 
housekeeper. On one the story 
runs, a neighbor who had run in for a ‘ back- 
door’ call was horrified to see a run 
Aunt Maria’s kitchen. 

““Why on earth don’t you set a 
Aunt Maria?’ the neighbor asked 

““*Well,’ said Aunt Maria, ‘I did have a 
trap set, but, doggone it! it was suc h a fuss. 
Them mice kept gittin’ into it!” 


occasion, 


mouse 


cross 


trap, 


Tenantless 
AS American who was formerly attached 
to the Consulate-General of the United 
tates at Cairo tells of a trip he once made 
with a Scotchman up the Nile, when, of 
course, they visited the Pyramids 


Che American was lost in admiration, and 
asked his companion what he thought of 
them. The Scot shook his head sorrowfully 


**Ah, mon,” he said, with a sigh, “what a 
‘to’ mason-work not to be bringing in any 
iy 
rent! 


A Detective Mystery 
HEN-ROOST in Georgia was robbed one 
night, and the owner found some finger- 
prints in the dirt. He had one of these photo- 
graphed and the print enlarged. The finger- 
print was traced to a neighborhood ne’er-do- 
well, Ike Wilkins, and, after being accused, 
Ike admitted his guilt. He looked at the 
enlarged photograph, shook his head in a 
puzzled way, and observed: 
“What I wants to know ts, how did yo’-all 
git dat photograph of dem corduroy pants I 
wore that night?” 


DRAWER 
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The 

VEN that priceless treasure, che ante- 

bellum darky servant, is not without 
flaw. A lady in southern Maryland was much 
aggrieved with Thaddeus, the old colored 
cook and handy-man, who had been wit! 
the family since before the war, and whos 
hot biscuits were a source of as constant 
delight in the household as his habit of 
scratching his head was a source of constant 
distress. One afternoon, after serv ing lunch- 
eon to some “real quality folks,” his mistress 
asked him: 

“Thad, why do you scratch 
so much? You never stopped 
dinner.” 

*“Kase, Missy, I’s de only one dat know 
whah mah haid itches,” 


Reason 


head 


all during 


your 


was the reply 


A Skeptical Jury 
N Idaho lawyer tells of a case tried in that 
state some years ago, on W hich occasion 
the judge, an Easterner who desired to dis- 
play his learning, instructed the jury very 
fully, laying down the law with the utmost 


authority. But the jurors, after deliberating 
some hours, found themselves unable to 
agree. Finally the foreman asked for addi- 


tional instructions. 

** Judge, here’s the trouble,”’ said he. “The 
jury want to know if what you told us was 
really the law, or only just your notion.’ 


What Suggested It 
CERTAIN colored gentleman in Mobile 


was left a widower in his old age. Not 


very long after he suddenly announced his 
intention to marry again, adding, half apolo- 
getically: 

“But, mah friend, ah never would have 
thought of it if mah Louisa hadn’t died!” 

















The Defection of Allah 

N the days before the United States entered 

the war the American  torpedo-boat 
Scorpion was sent to Constantinople as a 
guard for the Embassy and American inter- 
ests. But, after a time, life on the Golden 
Horn becoming somewhat tedious for the 
husky “gobs,” they began playing baseball 
in a held outside the city. There were not 
enough Americans, however, to make up two 
full teams, so the bluejackets enlisted the in- 
terest of the Ottomans, who were delighted 
with the game, and threw off their Onental 
languorenoughtorun bases with the best. Nor 
did it take them long to develop a first-rate 
team, and they arranged a day when an inter- 
national baseball match should take place be- 
fore all the chivalry and beauty of The Porte. 

Che Turks came to bat first, and two men 
vere put out. Then the star Mohammedan 
slugger came up to the plate. He picked up 
his bat, lifted it high in the air, and said, ina 
loud voice: 

“QO Allah, give me strength!” 

He swung at the first ball—and missed. 

He lifted his bat again, saying: 

“QO Allah, give me a good eye!” 

He swung at the second ball—and missed. 

\gain he raised his bat on high, and said: 

“Q Allah, give me a hit!” 

But he missed the third ball, and the side 
was out. 

The leading American batter came up, a 
brawny young tar. He picked the bat up, 
lifted it in the air, and cried in a loud voice: 

“You know me, Al!” 


And he knocked a home run! 








Spring Planting 
HEN Father makes the garden 
| love to watch him hoe, 
And dig, and rake, and take the seeds 
And plant them in a row. 
The earth it smells so good in it 
I wish I could be stood in it, 
For Father says he thinks perhaps 
That that would make me grow! 


Of course he says my feet, then, 
Would often be so wet 
That Mother’d fuss and wring her hands, 
And pull me up, he’d bet 
And mud!—why, she’d have none of it! 
But oh! just think—the fun of it! 
When it was hot they’d water me 
And then how cool I'd get! 


And there would be the moonlight, 
The garden sweet and still, 

With everything but me asleep 
I wouldn’t sleep until 

I'd grown so awful sleepy that 

I had to—or so creepy that 

Good gracious me! I never thought! 
Why, I might catch a chill! 


Of course that sometimes happens, 
And there’s fever in your head, 
And it 1s very dangerous, 
And you might soon be dead! 
Or there might come a spook at you, 
And when it came to look at you, 
You might—oh, dear! | think at night 
I’d go up-stairs to bed! 
Epna KincsLey WALLACE 
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Trend of Our Renewed 
Business Activities 


JOHN GRANT DATER 


ey <4 industries of the coun- 
MAN] try have thrown off the 
y restraining influe nces 
bXt| which were imposed 
Swe 724 upon them originally by 
oAY/RS the uncertainties sur- 
ding the transition from war to 
and have fallen into line with the 
US branches of business W hich took 
lead in the commercial reawakening 
spring. It was not until the be- 
ginning of April that the 
leading trade authorities 
observed a general and en- 
siness .* - ° 
Revival larged buying of commodi- 
ties and utilities throughout 
the land; it was not a very 
ortant movement at the outset, and 
n the men skilled in interpreting in- 
trial signs and portents were uncer- 
as to its continuance, but it has been 
ly progressive from the commence- 
and has gained in force as it has 
ceeded until there is no longer any 
ibt of the encouraging reality. 


‘SOR ANE by one the larger 


General 


CCORDING to the report of the 
Federal Reserve Board which made 
appearance at the beginning of June, 
month of May was characterized by 
noticeable upward trend in business 
d the Federal Reserve agents who are 
tter equipped than any one else to 
letermine the industrial tendencies were 
animous in asserting at the time that 
the indications pointed to a summer 
nd autumn of unusual activity. From 
days of the Delphic oracle to the 
esent time your prophet has always 
en a timid soul, and so in order to be 





on the safe side in the matter, probably, 
the Federal Reserve Board adc led a 
special warning against any one’s accept- 
ing the prospective prosperity at its face 
value, or at least not until the general 
situation was clarified and better under- 
stood than at present. 


HE qualifying utterances of the ad- 

ministrators of the country’s new 
banking system were expressed in the 
following terms: “‘The country now 
seems to be passing through a period of 
free expenditure or reaction 
from the enforced economy 


Qualified and business restrictions of 
Banking ° > 
Opinion the war period. If the pres- 


ent activity should prove to 

be based principally upon 
these causes a reaction may be looked for 
when the forces have spent themselves.” 
While the optimism of the Reserve 
agents was thus tempered by the board 
the report was encouraging in the ex- 
treme. Among other features it noted 
that the remarkable promises of the 
early spring regarding the agricultural 
outlook had been sustained to an un- 
usual degree and that the cash returns 
to the farmers from the crops are ex- 
pected to be larger than ever before. 


SIDE from any insidious influence 
arising out of the stupendous world- 
wide inflation of the circulating medium 
and of credit, the enormous wealth of the 
farming and the working classes is the 
underlying basis of such industrial activ- 
ity as we have experienced and of such 
as is in store for us. It is all summed up 
in the fact that a numerous element in 
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ably, than ever before. That there was 
an interval of unusual depression in 
manufacture and in wholesale lines, and 
that there were many gloomy forebod- 
ings among business men and financiers 
as to the outlook immediately following 
the signing of the armistice, admits of no 
denial, but the business of the distribu- 
tors, the retailers, was at no time very 
seriously affected, if at all. 


HIS anomaly was not understood 
and defed explanation; there was 
much mystification, for instance, over 
the fact that bank clearings showed no 
reduction at the very time that all the 
trade authorities were writ- 


Wage ing of commercial reaction, 
Workers but the reason has now be- 
Persisted come clear. The farmers, 
in Buying 


the wage workers, the labor- 
ing classes—if you will 
persisted in their buying mania. They 
had the money; why should they not 
spend it? And spend it they did. The 
textile industry was acutely depressed; 
jobbers, converters, mail-order houses, 
and the like canceled orders when they 
could, right and left; staple cotton de- 
clined, and there was a drastic down- 
ward revision of prices, in first hands. 
Retailers refrained from buying for a 
while, despite the concession in prices and 
the “clean-up” sales of the jobbers, but 
not for long. 


T was speedily made apparent to them 

that the consuming power of the 
country was not re ~duced; that the pur- 
chasing power of the country had suf- 
fered no curtailment. The buyers, the 
wage workers with their abundance of 
money, simply would not stop; they 
swept the shelves of the retailers bare 
and asked for more: they did not haggle 
over prices or over the quality of the 
merchandise; they wanted the best and 
were willing to pay for it. So the dis- 
tributors made no material concessions 
in prices; there was no occasion for it, 
and in course of time they set about 
replenishing their depleted stocks. They 
turned to the jobbers and the converters, 
who had been buying sparingly and who 
had no great abundance of material on 
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the community, unaccustomed hereto- 
fore to an unusual amount of money, Is 
simply revelling in riches, creating a 
buying power which is larger now, prob- 


hand. Detecting the quickening impu 
of a revival, the jobbers turned to t 
commission merchants, the manufact 
ers’ agents, the manufacturere—to fit 
hands generally—placed large orders a 
clamored for early deliveries *to m« 
their customers’ demands. Prices rec: 
ered rapidly under the insistent buyi: 
and the entire textile industry unde 
went a rapid transformation. 


HAT is true of textiles, which of t! 
more important businesses was t! 
first to experience the reawakening, 
true of other industries, and particular 
so of those directly related to the leadi: 
retail trades. The impro\ 
ment, in other words, h 
ee been much more pr: 
Abounding Dounced in lines which su 
ply the personal needs 
cater to the vanities of th 
community, as, for instance, in textil 
of every variety—cotton, wool, linc 
and silk—boots and shoes, and luxuri 
like jewelry and silver plate, than it has 
been in industries associated with build 
ing, construction, and investment. Th 
iron and steel, copper and the mu 
metals, coal, and building material 
have shown as yet no very pronounced 
improvement, while the lines dealing with 
individual comfort and personal ador 
ment have developed unwonted activit 


ND this is the situation as it pr 

sented itself to the Federal Reserv: 
Board at the beginning of June. To 
quote again from the ofhcial report, it 1s 
noted that “Retail trade is assuming 
unprecedented volume, while prices co! 
tinue abnormally high. In most sectio: 
of the country the retailers have mad: 
little or no adjustment, but continue to 
demand the prices based upon war con- 
ditions.” Continuing, the report stat: 
that certain large establishments in New 
York report a volume of business tw 
thirds larger than a year ago, while t! 
returns from Chicago indicate an in- 
crease in the business of the department 
stores ranging from 25 to 50 per cer! 
above 1918. From all over the country 
North, South, East, and West—the 
ports are the same—of an enormo 
retail trade; of a demand so large that 
is dificult to meet it, even at the pr 
vailing high prices. 
(Continued on seventeeth page followin 
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(Continued from page 298) 

HERE can be no mistaking the pre- 
vailing industrial activity, for that 
disclosed in the bank clearings, which 
ire the most accurate index of business 
jlumes we possess. The clearances— 
that is, the total volume of 
the checks exchanged be- 
tween the banks of all the 
clearing-houses of the coun- 
try during the last week of 
May, this year, and for a 

mber of years past, are as follows: 


Larger 
Bank 
Clearings 


Y r Clearings 

1919 . $7,729,212,000 
1918 ? 5,607,254,000 
1917 59516,3 74,000 
191 . 4,3 51,063,000 
19] : 3,2360,949,000 
I9I4 , 35734,065,000 
1913 : 3,659,620,000 
1912 3,547,485,000 


foregoing figures speak eloquently 

. large prosperity, not only of actual 

ent prosperity, but of relative pros- 

ity as compared with previous years. 

ligh prices contribute materi: ally, no 

ibt, to swelling the figures since the 

t week in May, 1914, but it is clear 

the volume of business has ex- 

led; that the community is rich and 
pending its money freely. 


\ JHETHER the buying is well con- 
sidered; whether, in view of the 
t that prices are ranging anywhere 
m 50 to 200 per cent. above the pre- 

level, the purchases have been 
de with due regard to economy and 
ft—is another question. A majority 
those who have studied the subject 
of the opinion that the buying by 
individuals who have never ‘had ; 
ge amount of money to spend aloes 
tains many of the elements of a 


inia in which the considerations of 


dence, economy, and thrift have no 
e. But there can be no doubt of the 
nulating influence of such buying, and 
ere can be no doubt that the pur- 
hasers have the wherewithal to pay 
what they want, be it clothing or 
resses or shoes or diamonds or automo- 
iles, in which direction much of the 
ioney has gone. Crops were never so 
bundant or promising; farm values 
ive not been so high in years; and the 





same is true of wages, and so resources 
are abounding. 


HERE is no unemployment now 
anywhere worthy the name, as 2 
result of a lack of opportunity to work; 
but, to the contrary, there is a marked 
shortage of labor throughout the land. 
Swarms of foreign-born citi- 
zens, or foreigners domiciled 
High Prices here for a short time and 
and s 
Prosperity greatly enriched by the un- 
pre -cedented wages p: ud 
during the war, are leaving 
our shores and taking hundreds and 
thousands of dollars away with them, 
and it is exceedingly difficult, from one 
end of the country to the other, to obtain 
farm hands or domestic servants. And 
when obtainable at all it is only on the 
basis of extravagant wages. It is clear 
to every observer that the present indus- 
trial revival is due to the buying of the 
farmer and the wage workers, and if 
these purchases continue they are cer- 
tain to carry the improvement farther, 
at least until the wealth which has fallen 
into unaccustomed hands is swallowed 
up in foolish things. 


HETHER this or any other country 

can adjust itself permanently or 
for a considerable period to a basis of 
exorbitant prices is a question which 
time alone can answer. The truth is, of 
course, that the community appears to 
have accepted the higher values, a 
any great difficulty, but that is due 
very large part to the fact that pew iy a 
brief interval has elapsed as yet since the 
armistice was signed, and there have 
been no very considerable reductions in 
wages in the mean while. Nor is there 
likely to be any material contraction in 
wages while the Government guarantee 
of $2.26 a bushel for wheat continues 
As long as this uneconomic measure in- 
terferes with supply and demand there 
can be no reduction in breadstuffs and 
food products. This will have the ten- 
dency to hold everything at a high level 
and increase the cost of living, which 
stands now as the greatest obstacle in 
the way of a wage adjustment. 


HETHER a situation such as this— 


a situation where many millions 
are burdened for the benefit of a special 
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class—spells prosperity is a question 
which the future alone can answer. 
Thoughtful and prudent 
observers will hesitate in 


Stock giving an opinion, realizing 
Market 
Activity that while a day of reckon- 


ing must come that it may 

be long deferred, and realiz- 
ing also that during the period of defer- 
rence industry may gain such headway 
that no one will feel disposed to split 
hairs over it, but will come to regard it 
as an era of very great prosperity. But 
this artificial stimulus cannot affect all 
members of the community alike; there 
must be countless salaried men, clerks, 
salesmen, professional men, department- 
store workers, and the like, to whom the 
high prices are a burden, not a blessing. 
Estates, educational establishments, en- 
dowed charities, investing institutions, 
and the like, whose incomes are hxed 
but whose expenses are doubled, can 
experience little of satisfaction in a situa- 
tion like this. 


| T has been years since Wall Street has 
enjoved such a burst of activity as 
fell to its lot during May. The transac- 
tions in stocks for the month on the 
Exchange aggregated 34,236,374 shares, 
the largest dealings since November, 
1916, when the sales totaled 34,506,981. 
Every full business day of the interval, 
twenty in all, was ‘“‘a million-share day” 

that is, a session in which the transac- 
tions equaled or exceeded a million 
shares, which is a Wall Street unit of 
great activity, and one of the Saturday 
half-holidays also passed that amount. 
[his takes no note whatever of the enor- 
mous business which has developed on 
the curb, or of the very large dealings in 
the aggregate in investment stocks, 
which are negotiated privately or “‘over- 
the-counter.”” The movement which has 
fairly taxed the facilities of the Exchange 
is both reflective and anticipatory of the 
conditions prev ailing else W he re; reflec- 
tive of reviving industry and anticipa- 
tory of peace; the re-establishment of 
normal conditions throughout the world 
and of the rich promises of the harvests. 


HAT the appeal of the market has 
been to the speculative rather than 
the investment instincts of the com- 
munity admits of no very serious ques- 





tion, but that is only natural unde 
circumstances. For very many mont! 
the attention of the count: 
Speculation converged almost entire! 
Gets Its upon investments, as 
Innings evidenced by the high 
satisfactory sale of tl 
government’s hve huge war loan 
Now that the last of these, the Victo: 
Liberty Loan, has been placed wit 
more than 12,000,000 who subscribed { 
no less than $5,249,908,300 bonds of t] 
issue which was limited to $4,500,00 
000, it is not surprising that the publ 
should turn for diversion to the mo 
active and spectacular, if less stable . & 
vision of the market. Nor 1s it very muc 
a matter of surprise, when you consid 
the very many months that speculati 
was held in restraint, that the moveme: 
in getting under way should be mark: 
by some extravagance and excess. 


HESE latter features were a_pro- 

nounced characteristic of the mai 
ket at the height of the excitement 1 
May, when the price movements wet 
rather more of a study of psychologi 
phenomena than a consideration of e 
nomics or finance. Activity shifte d ray 
idly from one group or class of issues to 
another—iron and steel, shipping, food 
products, copper, chemicals, textil 
motor-cars, railway equipment, and th 
like, until nearly everything on the list 
had its innings. The buying movement 
for the larger part did not appear to | 
associated directly with any develo; 
ment in the properties taken in hand; 
least that was not an essential, for ad 
verse h:z ippenings such as a poor Stat 
ment of earnings, a decrease in orders, 
cut in prices, Or a reduction in dividend 
did ngt necessarily have a harmful 
fluence or check an advance. 


N very many instances, in fact, 
issue sold higher after some unfavor- 
able development than before, and son 
of the most active stocks and thos 
which scored the largest gains were 
the class of non - dividend 


: payers. The price mo 

Following ment conv erged large 

Market 9 I 
Tipsters Upon “ tips. n_ othe: 


words, all that was nec 
sary, see mingly, to creat 
demonstration in a stock was for son 
manipulator to spread the report th 

















New Publications 


giving specific information on 


important foreign trade subjects 


Wi the foreign trade of the United States breaking records, 
- there is a greater demand than ever for specific information by those 
10 Wish to enter foreign markets or to extend their present business 
th other countries. ‘To help meet this need we have published the 
tollowing booklets: 


Shipping’s Share in Foreign Trade 

Gives the fundamentals of ocean transportation; details of 
how shipments are handled; explains methods of procedure, 
shipping documents, factors governing rates, insurance, ete. 
How Business with Foreign Countries is Financed 
Describes, by means of reproductions of actual forms and 
documents, the banking procedure and methods used 1n 
financing exports and imports. 


Trading with China 


Describes commercial customs in China, and methods 
found successful in dealing with the Chinese. 


Canada 


Discusses the econoniic position and plans tor commercial 
and industrial development of Canada. 


Banking Service for Foreign Trade 


Outlines the various world-wide services offered by this 
Company and its connections in the financing of business 
with other countries. 


hese booklets are available on request. Manufacturers and merchants 
iring data relating to the export possibilities of particular products, are 
vited to call on our ForrrGn TRApE Bureau for detailed information. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
w York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 


apital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 
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BUSINESS AND 


Serving The 
Second City 


Chicago, the Mecca of the Middle West 
and the second city of the country, has the 
added distinction of possessing the largest 
steam public utility plant in the world. 


This plant, the Commonwealth Edison 
Company,serves Chicago practically with- 
out competition. The Street Railways, 
Elevated Systems, manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments, office build- 
ings, stores, apartments, homes and hotels 
comprise the diversity of demand for 
power which is the most important ele- 
ment of strength in the Company’s earn- 
ing capacity. 


BONDS IN THE FIRST RANK 


The first mortgage 5% bonds of the 
Commonwealth Company, due June 1, 
1943, undoubtedly rank in the first grade. 
Their safety, marketability and income 
are unquestioned. 

Private investors are afforded an un- 
usual opportunity to invest in these bonds 
at a price which will afford ample oppor- 
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tunity for later profit. N 

N Let us show you our “Bond Topics” \ 

(Booklet = 200) listing these and N 
other t sond to yle ld from ' 
N N 
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CONDITIONS 


“it was s going up,” and buy a few hu: 
dred or a thousand shares. Upon tl 
first signs of activity the inexpert buy« 
rushed 1 in and nine times out of ten tl 
“tip” made good. This performan 

Was repe ated on countless occasions du 

ing the month, and generally with su 
cess. This feature of the movement, 

the buying on “tips,” regard 
of conditicns—will be corrected in tin 
by some very violent reaction, and tl 
situation thereafter will be very mu 
better inasmuch as the speculators w! 
survive the collapse will consider wh 
is good and bad in the properties ai 
govern their operations accordingly. 


course 


HETHER, as a result of the 

markable success already attainc 
the financial district has not 
somewhat over - enthusiastic regardi 
the future of the speculative mov 
ment is of course only a matter of cor 
jecture. The truth is at this writing th 
it has gained a tremendous force a1 
shows no signs of wavering; and in ai 
event it will run its full course. Wheth« 
the end is near at hand remote 
impossible to say, but the speculatiy 
element, with but few exceptions, sul 
scribes to the theory that the movement 


becon 


may spread over an interval of two years 


not, of course, without occasional 
actions 
attain a level very much higher than tl 
present. All of which may be tr 
enough, for no one can measure the ef 
fects of a world-wide and almost limit 


less inflation in a market like this, but, 


on the other hand, the speculators hay 
ignored very much that 1s unfavorabk 


T scarcely seems credible, for instanc: 
that the United States can escape 
the consequences of the terrible uy 
heaval abroad; of the tremendor 
changes in the political, financial, con 
mercial, and industri: 
status of the leading Eur 


Europe's pean nations. It woul 
Direful 
Situation seem as though the di 


tressful situation prevaili 

overseas as depicted by M 
Frank A. Vanderlip, of the National Cit 
Bank, late in May must find a reflecti 
here. The European nations are o 
greatest customers, and how can we 


any more than a merchant whose prin 
bankrupt 


pal customers are be st 





and that prices eventually will 























you are thinki 
about INVESTMENTS~ 


Our BOND DEPARTMENT may be of value to you 
an through the INFORMATION ON INVESTMENTS that 


it can furnish. 


Our AIM isto HELP INVESTORS by analyzing securities, 


thus enabling them to avoid making unwise investments 


Our POLICY is to offer to investors only SUCH SECURI- 
Dy TIES as WE BUY for our own account 


aa be Our PRESENT OFFERINGS, a description of which will 
be sent on request, include United States Government bonds, 
bonds of Foreign Governments, high grade municipal, rail- 
road, public utility and industrial bonds, yielding from 
4 40% to 6.50%. 


r. you are thinki 


ia about BANKING~ 
"| Our BANKING and FOREIGN DEPARTMENTS, with 
Os i world-wide facilities establishedthrough the greatest 
Ae a banks in all countries, may be of value to you in 
Wi, Bo ; many ways, for example 








—financing imports and —collecting foreign 
at i A ” exports coupons 
yh . ‘) 

—handling commercial —transferring funds by 
banking, domestic telegraph and cable 
and foreign 

issuing travellers’ 
handling personal credits in dollars and 
ive active or inactive de- sterling 
[ ¢ ." j posits 
—issuing documentary 
igi! —depositing funds for credits payable in all 
; special purposes parts of the world 

ps w mM 
} “1 aoe fh hi securing credit and handling practically 
Rate * Hh ? i trade information, every kind of finan- 

| a fi foreign and domestic cial transaction 


9 “ 
Koecat” OALL 


| BANKERS TRUST 
| ~sa COMPANY Argiieue 
Street Member Federal Reserve System 42nd Street 


New York 
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Selected 
Investment 
Securities 
We own and offer subject to previous sale: 
$217,000 
POTTAWATTAMIE COUNTY, IOWA 
5°, FUNDING BONDS 
Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 
Maturing January 2, 1924 to 1938, Inclusive 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Actual assessed valuation $92, 192, 163 
Total bonded debt Dy 
Population (1915) 


his county is one of the richest agricultural 
counties of the state of Lowa, in the heart of the Corn 
Belt of the Middle West. Land is conservatively 
valued at $225 to $300 per acre Council Bluffs the 
County Seat has 20,292 people served by eight great 
trunk lines of railroads, is one of the largest agricul- 
tural implement distributing points in the Country 
ll as having the largest grain storage Elevators 
he Missouri Valley, and doing a large jobbing and 
listributing business in all lines. 


Price to net 4.60% 
; Acceptable as security for Postal Savings 
Send for circular No. B-41 and list of other securities 


BANKERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Capital $2,000,000 


DES MOINES, IOWA NEW tenets 
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Guide to Safe 


6% July 
Investments 


UR July Investment List is a 

guide to safe and dependable 
investments, yielding full 6%. It 
describes a well-diversified list of 
sound first mortgage bonds, safe- 
guarded under the Straus Plen, in 
$1,000 and $500 amounts, matur- 
ing in two to ten years. 


Every investor seeking sound se- 
curities which free their holder 
from worry and care should write 
at once for our July List. Specify 


Circular No, G-909 


S-\W.STRAUS & Co. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
Detroit 


Minneapolis San Francisco Philadelphia 


37 years without loss to any investor 











CONDITIONS 

cessful in the face of a paralysis of ir 
try, and of financial, 
social disorder abroad? True, we 
assist in the recuperation of the stri 
lands by extending further credits 

by supplying them with raw mate: ials 
and machinery, but does that differ sub- 
stantially from the action of a merc! 

in granting an extension to a 
customer, or 


economic, 


crippled 
in supplying him 
merchandise on an indefinite credit 1 ith 
entire equipment is swept away in son. 
great c atastrophe? Hy 


HE prevailing attitude of specula 
Wall Street—and the idea is 
couraged, unhappily, by some | 
writers on economic and financial t« 
is that the country can go it al 
that it is rich enough to sustain any | 
of prices; that it has a purchasing po 
greater than all the rest of the world, 
and that, therefore, presumably, it 
get along very well alone, and that 
makes very little difference about th 
distressful conditions in Europe. But 
that assuredly cannot be the case. ‘|| 
time will come when we shall need 
foreign markets to buy in and sell 
upon a normal basis, just as we did 
the days before the war. True, we hold 
a commanding position now and we will 


always hold a commanding position so 


far as our natural resources 


are con- 


cerned, but we require more nearly nor- 


mal prices than the present, and wi 
require the foreign mz rke ts to obtain the 
best results from business. 


AST economic changes assuredly 
will result from the treaty of peac 
with Germany, for the whole economi 
life of the country, one of the 
consumers of our raw materials befor 


largest 


the war, will undergo a com- 


plete transformation as 


Germany result of her loss of t 
and the ne | P hn 
Treaty tory, the rec uction or hk 


mercantile marine, and ¢! 

payment of the huge 
demnity. 
has asserted that it will not accept th 
terms and at this writing it has not don 
o, but is difficult to see how German) 


The new German government 


can avoid submitting in the end. Her 


only hope of assistance in adjust! 
her disordered finances and in the 


tu 


establishment of her industrial and eco- 


nomic life centers in the good will 
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The FOREIGN BANKING FACILITIES AFFORDED by 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


— 


are important to American manufac- 
turers, merchants and _ agriculturists— 
particularly those of the great Middle 
West—who believe in America’s present 
opportunities for commercial greatness } 
and who desire to profit by it. 
F‘ YR years these facilities have kept pace 
with the demands for foreign banking 
service. Under the pressure of new and 
increasing demands they have been ex- 
panded and now include the complete 
facilities of the Mercantile Bank of the 
\mericas, the Asia Banking Corporation 
and the Foreign Bond and Share Com- 
pany, in which a substantial ownership 
interest is held. 





HESE affiliations, together with long 

established connections with 5000 for- 
eign banks, provide customers of the 
Continental and Commercial Banks with 
inusually prompt and convenient means for transacting banking business 
not only in the big commercial centers of Europe, the Americas and the 
Orient, but in the remotest places of trade throughout the world. 





Participation in financing foreign loans enables these banks to perform an 
important fundamental service for increasing American Foreign Trade 


DIRECT PERSONAL BANKING SERVICE 


rendered in 


Great Britain France Italy China Japan Spain 
Peru Cuba Colombia Venezuela Brazil Nicaragua 
Honduras Ecuador Costa Rica Salvador Guatemala Philippines 


CONTINENTAL and CoMMERCIAL NATIONAL Bank of Chicago 
CONTINENTAL and CoMMERCIAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Ample Interest and 

Without the Element |} 
of Speculation | 

Our Safeguarded Gold Bonds 

are f established strength y 


me-earning 





S« g 
apa c \ iness proper 
I > larger, most prosperous } 
< h and growing SOUTH. 
Bank I ees and individuals in every 
part of the Nation purchase them 


First Lien Mortgage 
GOLD BONDS 


Denominations: $1,000, $500, $100. 

laturity 2 to 10 years Every possible pro- 
te s afety The actual value 
‘ f 1 ity ail ust twic e tl e t< f 





mortgage. And added t 


invest- | 
ta the safe guards of MILLER FH | 
SI RV Ic E, er good banking principles. ij] 


Ash blets, “BANK: | 
ra PIT) r4a ”» t 
N “MILLER SERVICE, How of | 
4‘ h f Y fects and Las “ar ts 
. | the Bond Buyer's Investment Oo 1 
) interests.”” | A 


| G.L.Mittrer & Co. |) 


i| INCORPORATED 3 |) 


113 HURT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. i 
i) Aso MIAMI, FLA. A 
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Financial World rs 


Events Reviewed 











If you would keep in close touch with 
affairs related to investments and finance, 
read our Monthly Magazine 


“INCOMES’’ 
A Pocket Magazine for Investors 


Latest number covering 
subjects and in« 


nearly thirty 


import ant 
iding answers to inv 


stors in- 


quiries maile ‘ Address nearest ion 
gery Elliott & Harrison 
High Grade Investment Securities 


Chicago Cincinnati 


Indianapolis 




















Sugar Stocks 


The adoption of the 18th Amendment 
to the Constitution (Prohibition) is 
expected to greatly increase the con- 
sumption of Sugar and Sugar Products. 
List of dividend paying stocks of suc- 
cessful sugar producers and refiners 
mailed on request. 


Dividend yields > C 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


stablished 18 


74 Broedway 





and upwards. 


New York 
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CONDITIONS 


the good offices of the Allied and 
ciated Powers, and it seems cleat 
she will have to turn to them tn the 


NOTABLE incident in the mar 

in May was the final abandon: 
of Secretary Redfeld’s own parti 
Sunshine movement, the scheme to 
bilize prices by agreement. It was fi 
to be impracticable by many of 
larger industries at the very outset, 
though there was little, if any, chan 
its ever working successfully, with 
of them, the attempt was made to a, 
it to iron and steel. This was defe 
by the action of the Director-Genet 
Railw ays in refusing to pay the sch« 
of prices, and after numerous confer: 
and an acrimonious discussion it 
finally dropped. As illustrative of 
greater effectiveness of the law of su; 
and demand over hair-brained not 
as a regulator and stabilizer of pri 
is to be noted that such improvement 
has taken place in the iron and 
industry dates from the abandonment 
the Redfeld cure-all. 


ALL STREET apparently 
placed a favorable interpreta 
upon President Wilson’s sieuiied 
nouncement at the opening of the sp: 
session of Congress that he would resto 
the railways to their share- 
holders on January 1. hi 


—— of course, compels an 
Railways Mediate consideration 


definite legislation up 

this very important subject, 
for if the carriers should be return 
without repairing the 1 injury done then 
while under the supervision of the g 
ernment and providing for their future, | 
they would all, practically, pass into th 
hands of the bankruptcy court in 
short order. Whether, in view of al! 
business that must come before th 
Congress at this session, there is sufficient 
time to workout an acceptable and equit- 
able measure for the railways ren 
to be seen, but almost anything w 
be better than the present intolerab 
situation with an ever-increasing det 





LTHOUGH upon their first appear 
ance the new Victory bonds sold 2 | 
shade under the issue price, they specdil) 
advanced to a trfle above par, and th 
bid fair to rule around that figure. | his 
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Our Free Record Book 
Will Simplify Your 
Income Jax Return 


The work of making out In- 
come Tax returns can be 
greatly simplified ; first, by un- 
derstanding the Income Tax 
provisions, and, second, by 
keeping a record of one’s in- 
come in proper shape, from 
month to month, as it comes in. 


To make this easy, we have 
prepared a 24-page Record 
Book, 8’ x11 in., in which 
proper place has been provided 
for recording, by months, vari- 
ous forms of income — both 
taxable and exempt; also 
places for allowable deduc- 
tions. 


‘The book also contains a brief 
synopsis of the Income Tax 


Law and a concise statement 
of the tax exemption features 
of the various Liberty Bond 


issues. 


By the study and use of this 
book, one’s income tax return 
problem can be materially 
lessened. This book has been 
prepared for the use of our 
clients and is but an indication 
of the painstaking care with 
which we serve our patrons. 


Whether or not you are a 
client of ours, we would wel 
come the opportunity of send- 
ing you one of these Income 
Tax Record Books, with our 
compliments. If you would 
like one, kindly address De- 
partment D-7, 


William R.Compton Company 





GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


“Over a Quarter Century in this Business” 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Orleans 
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Short -Time 
6'°°o Investment 


Available for $1,000 or larger 
amounts. 


DEPUTY 


3 


—$<$<—_—__——+ 


TLL 


Obligation of widely-known 
established company. 





Assets nearly 21% tol. 


Net earnings nearly 5 times 
interest charges. 





Majority of assets are liquid 
and readily realizable. 


Send for Circular No. 1024HA 
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Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago III. 





— 


Be (TIANA ETANLTINT 
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BOOKS TO HELP AND INSPIRE 
BUSINESS MEN 


RETAIL SELLING James W. Fisk. .$1.50 


(Harper's Retail Busine d by 
John B.S ney) 
RETAIL BUYING CureronC. Frevp.. 1. 50 
(Harper's Reta Busi Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


OBVIOUS ADAMS 
Rosert R. UppreGrart .50 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
Russett H. Conwe.y : 1.00 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH YOUR 
WILL POWER. Russe_ttH.Conweit .50 


IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS 
Lorin F. DELAND..... ; 50 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. Frepericx W. Tay.or 2.00 


PRINCIPLES OF SHOP MANAGE- 
MENT. Freperick W. Taytor... 2.00 


PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
Cuarues A, Conant 


HARPER & BROTHERS 




















of course, is due to the short matu: 
the issue and the interest rate of { 
cent. which is higher than attaches ¢ } t} 
Liberty loans. The strength of ¢| 
bonds at the outset was in refr 
contrast to the initial performan 
practically all the earlier gover 
issues, which promptly declined in 
when they first came on the market 
they have hardened somewhat, 
bonds in general have displayed a | 
tone. One gratifying feature « 
Victory Loan centers in the fact t] 
nearly 60 per cent. of the issue, 
was limited to $4,500,000,000, or $2 
663,154,850, was taken by subscril 
amounts of $10,000 and under, th 
suring a widespread distribution a 
actual investors. 


S officially announced by the 
tary of the Treasury, there wi 
about 12,000,000 subscribers to the last 
of the government war issues. The first 
of the series elicited applications 
4,500,000 subscribers; tl 
a second, 10,000,000; tt 
waNens — third, 17,000,000; and ¢1 
Investors) fourth, 21,000,000—a gr: 
total for the five loans 
64,500,000 subscribers 
There were, of course, very many dup! 
cations in each loan, but it 1s safe to s 
that at least 20,000,000 citizens of th 
country are holders of the government 
obligations. There is much encourag 
ment in this, in view of the extens! 
sweep of Bolshevism throughout th 
world, for nothing can be more ant 
nistic to riot and disorder and th 
than the possession of property, a1 
20,000,000 citizens of the countr 
cluding soldiers and sailors, who 
invested their hard-earned savings 
the government bonds can be relied wy 
to defend itsinterests,which are theirow! 


HERE is, of course, some occas 
for a special warning in conn 
with the wide distribution of the Libert 
and Victory bonds. It centers in th 
fact that vast numbers of men, wome! 
and children throughout the land wh 
never saw a bond in their lives betor 
the government appealed to their pat: 
otism, much less owned one, have be- 

come investors. It is a proud po 
that of an investor, for any one to 
at, and it will be’of an incalculable ene | 
fit to the country if the experiences 
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The Scope of Our Service 


E OFFER an investment service national in 
scope, having offices in six prominent cities 
and an extensive wire system reaching other 


important points in the United States and Canada. 


Our Statistical Department is constantly collecting. 
analyzing and verifying complete data on Municipal 


and Corporation securities in all parts of the country. 


Our Bond and Note Departments, under the direction 
of executives of long and successful financial exper- 
ience, and possessed of wide sources of information, 
offer you expert guidance in investment matters, and 


immediate consideration of your individual problems. 


HORNBLOWER &? WEEKS 


BOSTON 
PORTLAND CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE Founded in 1888 DETROIT 


[ nvestment Securities NEW YORK 


Members of the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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6°: July Investment 


| During the past 34 years we have 
negotiated over 13,000 individual 
farm loans, involving more than 
$34,000,000. No investor has lost a 
dollar of principal or interest. 


| Because of their record Forman Farm 
Mortgages are favored by banks and 
other institutions. They are available 
for individuals, either for outright or 
monthly payment investments. 


These investments described in two 
booklets: 
“ How Forman Farm Mortgages Are Made.” 


“Forman Farm Mortgages and the Forma 
Monthly Payment Plan.” 











, ; , 
Either booklet, and list of current offerings, 
free on request. 
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Guenee M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


FaRM Mortoace ‘Bankers 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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The Financial Department 


of Harper's Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on page preceding 




















AN ASSURED 
6% INCOME 


Your surplus funds will yield 6°, 
if invested in our 6 Time Cer- 





tificates, issued for $100 or more 
We have paid 6 continuously 
for 24 years and have never been a day late in 
mailing semi-annual interest checks All our 
investments are made in first Mortgages on 
improved city grey 


Wr r Booklet “6° and Safety” 
The Calvert Mustangs Company 
865 Calvert Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


























vast army of citizens in buying govert 
ment bonds are progressive—that is, 
the habits of economy and thrift hav: 
impressed themselves upon them sufh 
ciently to induce them to pursue it an 
to invest their savings in good securities 
Chat it will do so to some extent, that 
the ranks of investors in the Unite 
States will be greatly enlarged, admit 
of no question. 


HERE will be some individuals, how 
ever, who feel, now that the war | 
over, that they are under no furth« 
obligations to keep their government 
securities. There are some who will wan 
to convert their holding 
into cash, and there a: 
Stock those who will have to d 
Swindlers 
Rampant ‘°- At the present time 
also some Liberty - bond 
buyers may be tempted t 
part with their holdings in order to in- 
vest the proceeds in some security which 
promises a greater return. The latte: 
class will find thousands of people wh: 
are willing to accommodate them; the: 
are countless men who will take Liberty 
bonds and Victory bonds, which yield 
but little, in exchange for shares in wild 
cat companies which promise a fortun 
The mails are simply flooded with th 
lying prospectuses of get-rich-quick 
swindlers who, according to all accounts, 
are reaping a rich harvest from innocent 
holders of Liberty bonds. 
O one who owns a Liberty bond, 
course, should sell it except Gene! 
a bank or banking-house. There is occa 
sion for a special warning to inexper! 
enced persons against using such securi 
ties as margin in speculating in stocks, 
for the promoters of fraudulent oil com 
panies are making that a special feature 
As is well known, the speculation in oi! 
stocks which has swept the country fron 
one end to the other has reached thi 
stage of craze or mania. Thousands and 
thousands of shares have been sold 
companies which never have produced a 
gallon of oil and never will; in compan 
which have no existence whatever; 1 
paper companies which are supposed t: 
be near some concern which has a pro 
ducing well, and the like. The promo 
tion of oil companies is now the specia 
field of stock swindlers, and the holders ot 
Liberty bonds will be well advised if the, 
resist the lure of this dangerous game. 
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